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PUEFACK TO 'I’HE EN(4LISH TllANSLATION 


In 1898 a volume entitled Elides sur la Gamfogne de 
1796-97 en Italie, far J. C. Cafitaine d’Artillerie, 
attracted the attention of military historians by its 
masterly exposition of Napoleon’s generalship. It 
was followed in 1900 by U Education Militaire de 
Napoleon, par J. Colin, Capitaine d’ Artillerie hrevete 
d la Section historique de VMat-Major de Vartnee, 
which for the first time gave a true direction to men's 
inquiries into the origin and development of Napo- 
leon’s genius. The writer of these remarkable essays 
has since then illuminated the military history of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by a series 
qf elaborate studies — of the A ^ar echal de Saxe, of 
the campaign in 1793 in Alsace and the Palatinate, 
!ind of the campaign of 1805 — as well as by a number 
of essays illustrating the development of ancient and 
modern war. 

The fruits of the author’s prolonged studies have 
more recently been gathered into two short volumes 
contributed to Dr. Gustave Le Don’s Biblioth^ue 
de Philosophie scientifiqu^ published by Ernest 
Flammarion at Paris. The first, published in 1911, 
entitled The Transformations of War, was translated 
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in 1912 by Major Pope-Hennessy, It gives an 
account of the evolution of tactics and strategy from 
the earliest times until our own day, and is a review 
of those changes in war which are due in great part 
to the improvement of weapons. In 1913 the author 
wrote a companion volume entitled Les Grandes 
Batailles de I’Histoire, which traces through twenty- 
five centuries of change the permanent fundamental 
conditions of success, and concludes with their appli- 
cation in the war, in 1913 as yet in the future, of 
which the world is now watching the course. The 
volume, though written and printed before the great 
war began, waS not published until April 1915. 

I think that those two volumes together form the 
best account of war, especially of modern war, that 
has in recent times been given to thef world, at any 
rate in such brief compass, and that the new volume 
(jannot but be useful to my countrymen. Soon after 
its publication, therefore, I asked for and obtained 
the collaboration oi-a group of friends in its trans* 
lation. We divided the volume between us and 
have revised the whole of it in common. 

The battles of Marathon, Arbela, Pharsalia, and 
Valmy were translated by Miss Rutherford, and 
those of CJannae, Zama, Bouvines, and Rocroi by Miss 
Constance Rutherford, daughters of my old friend 
the late Head Master of Westminster. Jena and 
Waterloo are the work of Miss F. M. Graves ; 
Gravelotte of my daughter, Mrs. Francis Clarke ; 
Muadon and Lule-Burg-is of Mr. H, O. Beckit, of 
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Ralliol College, Acting Director of the Oxford School 
of Geography, who has also kindly taken charge 
of the maps. T am responsible for the last chapter, 
in which I received invaluable suggestions and 
help from Mr. S. W. Rawson and Mr. L. F. R. 
Williams, Fellows of All Souls College, who have 
also kindly helped me with the revision of the 
other chapters. 1 am indebted for a number of 
happy suggestions to Miss Edith Fuller. 

'Pile maps have been drawn specially for the trans- 
lation. There are fewer of them than in the original 
French edition, but enough to make it easy to follow 
the accounts given in the text. The aim has been 
to mark the place-names given in the text and 
hardly any others. When the positions of troops 
on both sides are shown, those of the victorious side 
are made the darker. A reference to the pages where 
the maps are to be found i.s given at the beginning 
of each chapter. 


All Souls College. 
Orfohtr 2(\ Wli). 


s. w. 




AUTHOR’S PREFAOK 


Tt would be an ideal task to search through history 
for the deeper causes of victory by studying those 
battles which have brought about the great trans- 
formations in the system of States. Nothing could 
be more interesting than to discover the reason of 
success in each of the great struggles which have put 
one Empire in place of another ; to trace in the 
features of the conflict the symptoms of the strength 
or decay of armies and of peoples ; and so to show 
the tie which by means of success iti war binds a 
nation’s spiritual and ecoiromic condition to its 
pplitical greatness. 

This ideal task must be set aside as iniprao ticable. 
Hie economic condition of States is not sufficiently 
known to form a basis for the inquiry, to say nothing 
of their spiritual condition, and of the strength of 
the feeling of nationality at a given date. To do 
justice only to the military portion of this vast 
subject a mere analysis of the battles, even of the 
great battles, is inadequate^.; to throw light upon it 
we should have to begin by examining each war in 
turn as a whole, for v ars, while they constitute 

ix 
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a vital part of the history of States, assume an 
endless variety of forms. 

Often, it is true, an Empire has apparently been 
overtlvrown in a single war, even in a single battle. 
Yet in reality its decline has been spread over centuries 
with alternations of success and failure, amid which 
it is hard to unravel the causes of ultimate defeat. 

Great battles seldom mark the beginning or the 
end of a struggle between two powers of which one 
is waning and the other waxing. The greatest 
battles are fought towards the middle of the conflict 
and are not always decided ifi favour of the side 
which is to succeed in the end. 

The Hundred Years War began with the English 
victory of (h’essy. England triumphed again at 
Poitiers and at Agincourt, but France had the last 
word : two tiny battles, almost unknown, in Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, Formigny and Castillon, were 
all that she needed to drive out the foreigner. 

What were thc^ victories by which the Arab,s 
began their career of coiKiuest ? Who has ever heard 
of the battles of Cadesia and of the Yermuk ? What 
were the last victories of the Turks in Europe, 
marking the end of the expansion of Islam ? Only 
a learned historian can name them. 

As our intention is to take a series of battles and 
to examine them thoroughly, we must give up the 
idea of picking out thosft that mark the coming or 
the fall of the Great Powers. These are sometimes 
ot iv> importance, so that often enough their names 
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arouse ?io interest and excite no curiosity. Besides, 
we have to consider another factor, the evidence 
available, which has nothing to do either with the 
importance or the celebrity of a battle. At the 
beginning of the Middle Ages there were three great 
battles of capital importance to the history of Europe 
- the defeat of Attila in Catalaunian Fields, that of 
the Arabs near Poitiers, and the conflict between the 
sons of Louis the Debonair near that Fontanetum 
which has not yet been identified with certainty. 
All that is really known of these three gi’eat battles 
would hardly fill a page. 

Thus our selection will not be dictated by political 
considerations ; we shall simply choose for our study 
some of the most famous and best-known battles : in 
ancient times. Marathon, Arbela, Cannae, and Phar- 
salia : in the Middle Ages, Bouvines ; in modern 
times,Rocroi, Valmy, Jena, Waterloo, and Gravelotte; 
and ill our own days Mukden and Lule-Burgas. 

• We shall see what a great battle was in each epoch 
in turn. The popular version of each of them is so 
generally inaccurate that it is worth while telling the 
story over again for the sole purpose of restoring the 
truth. We shall then see the share that must be set 
down to the aliility of the general and to the intrinsic 
worth of the troops. 

We shall have to get rid of a widespread prejudice 
and to admit that the qualities that turn the scale 
in battle are those td professional soldiers, and that, 
if moral forces decide the issue, they do not act as 
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simply and directly as is commonly supposed. We 
shall be convinced that it is a mistake to expect a 
sudden outburst of passionate patriotism to carry 
off the victory in battle ; that success always belongs 
to the troops that are best instructed and best com- 
manded, and that patriotism works, long before the 
day of conflict, by inducing a people to accept 
military service and to choose the most skilful 
generals. 

The account of the battle of Marathon is based 
upon that of Herodotus, but regard has been had to 
the discussion raised by the writings of Delbriick ' 
on the number of combatants. 

On the battle of Arbela we possess no sources 
by the aid of which wc could modify, interpret, or 
improve the text of Arrian. 

For the other battles of antiquity, Cannae, Zama, 
and Pharsalia, it is impossible to imagine anything 
more perfect or complete than the important work 
of Professor Kroiq,ayer.- , 

For the battle of Bouvines we could not do better 
than follow the account of Professor Oman,’ which 
has the advantage that its new views of the facts are 
supported by numerous references to the documents. 

* Delbriick, Geschichtc der Kriegsktinst im Rahmen der politiachen 

Geschichte. Berlin, et seq. Die. Perser und Burgiinderkriege. 

Berlin, 1887. 

“ #7. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder in Oriechenland, 2 vol, in 
8vo. Berlin, 1902-1907. J. lyomayer und G. Veith, ArUike 
BchUichtlelderf Italitn tind AlHka, 2 vol. Berlin, 1912. 

* Ch. Oman, A Uistorg of the Art of War. The Middle Agea. 
London, 1898. 
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For the battle of Rocroi the Due d’Aumale’s 
history ‘ has been followed ; for that of Valmy, 
Chuquet’s Histoire des guerres de la Revolution ' and 
M. Durnolin’s Precis d’Histoire MilitaireJ^ 

In the story of the battle of Jena the author has 
made use of the invaluable work of his lamented 
friend, Captain BressonnetJ 

The battle of Waterloo has been described aftei" 
Houssaye' and Lettow-Vorbeck,* and special atten- 
tion has been given to the quite recent work of 
( -olonel James.’ 

For the battle of Gi’avelotte it has hardly been 
necessary to go beyond the work of General Bonnal,* 
which gives the most lucid and careful study of this 
great conflict. 

Lastly, the sketch of the battle of Lulc-Burgas is 
based upon the narratives of Penennnin ” and 
Hochwachter.'" 

' Hintoire. dcs f^nnees de (Umde, vol. G, and La Jouniee de ItocruL 
Paris, 1890. 

• A. Ch{U\\iL‘i,Le.s(rU(rrfsdelaKeiH)lution,\M.''2, Valrni/, Paris, J 887. 

“ Diiinolin, Precis d.'" Histoire Milit-ain . Hh’oUUion. et Empire. 

fasciciily, 1792. Paris, 1901. 

f'a})itaine Pressonnet, Etudes Tarti</ues sur la Camparpie de 180G 
{Saaljeld^ Inia, Auerstedt). Paris, 1909. 

H. Houssaye. tHlo. Paris, 1896. 

® IjCtiow Vorbetjk, Napuleon\^ Unie.rgantj 1815, in the Geschiclile. 
der Befreiungskriege. Berlin, 1904. 

’ Lieut. -Colonel James, The Ca?nj)aign of 1815, chieffg in Flanders. 
London, 1908. 

** General Boiiiial, La Mamvavre de Saint-Privaty .‘1 vol. in 8vo. 
Paris, 1904-1912. 

® A. de Penennrun, La Cawpagne de Thrace. Paris, 1913. 

Major Hochwacliter, Au feu nvec les Turcs (French translation). 
Paris. 1913. 
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THE 


GREAT BATTLES OF HISTORY 

MAKATIION * 

(490 B.C.) 

The Persians, with the half-savage tribes of Western 
Asia over whom they lield sway- -highlanders of 
Armenia and Media, of Persia and llyrcania, horse- 
men of Sogdiana and Bactriana — had conquered the 
empires of Chaldea and of Lydia. They experienced 
little difficulty in reducing the Greek cities of Ionia, 
and they thought to find an equally easy prey in 
Greece herself. 

But the spirit of the European Greek cities was 
very dift'erent from that of the Ionian. They were 
jealous of their independence and Wei’o always ready 
to make any sacrifice in order to preserve it. Every 
Greek citizen was firmly resolved to defend his 
country and had been trained to defend it well. 

The Persian invasion, therefore, met with a real 
resistance, and a battle took place, insignificant 
indeed as regards the numbers engaged, but of 
inestimable importance in that it was the first war- 
like encounter of Asiatics with Europeans. 

This was the battle of Marathon, and perhaps of 
no battle has the story become more legendary. 

1 See maps laoiiig page 30 and on page 4. 
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The popular idea represents the great Persian empire 
flinging upon Greece huge imperial armies, well 
organised and well trained — armies, in short, of pro- 
fessional soldiers, against which Athens could bring 
only a scanty force of citizens, makeshift soldiers 
whose ardent patriotism and fierce love of liberty 
sufficed to give them the victory over the masses of 
blindly disciplined Persians. 

No idea could be farther from the truth. The 
Asiatics were not in enormous numbers, indeed 
there would have been no room either in their fleet 
or on the battlefield for the hundreds of thousands 
of men spoken of by Herodotus. 

Without going as far as Hans Helbriick and de- 
claring that the Persian anny was inferior in numbers 
to the Athenian, we may yet own that this is not 
impossible. Certainly there was no enormous dis- 
proportion, and if we put the number of Greeks at 
10,000 men, we may count the Barbarians at not 
more than 15,000. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that they really 
were barbarians ; the Persian empire drew from its 
provinces hordes of half-wild mountaineers and 
nomads whose organisation was rudimentary and 
with whom it was impossible to manoeuvre skilfully. 
The Athenians, on the other hhnd, though their 
military education was not so strict as that of the 
Spartans, were nevertheless well schooled and trained 
to war ; military service was compulsory, and their 
young men, who were accustomed from childhood 
to gymnastic exercises, ,were drafted at the age of 
eighteen into fortress garrisons, and when their time 
of service was ended took the military oath and 
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were thenceforward liable to return to the army 
when required. Greek intelligence had directed the 
organisation of these levies, their equipment, and 
their tactics. The science of tactics, indeed, is 
Greek in origin as in name, and Miltiades was able 
to manoeuvre with his phalanxes against the inert 
masses of the Persians. 

There is, therefore, nothing amazing in the victory 
which saved West from East ; what happened was 
natural and normal, and the Western nation con- 
quered the Eastern barbarians simply by its more 
intelligent methods of warfare. 

The fleet sent by Darius to conquer Greece was 
guided by the Pisistratid Hippias, to the wiile shore 
of the bay of Marathon. We know nothing of the 
strength of the army that was disembarked, but it 
is evident that the enormous figures given by some 
of the ancient writers (varying as they do from 
100,000 to as many as 300,000 men) are false. 
Probably there were at Marathon 10,000 to 1.5,000 
infantrymen, almost all highlanders. Median and 
Pefsian archers wearing no armopr; the Persians 
had also a small body of cavalry, but for some 
reason unknown to us it took no part in the 
battle. 

The army of Athens and Plataea, 8,000 to 10,000 
strong, was no doubt drawn up at the entrance of 
the valley of Vrana, where the Persians had to 
attack it before they could march on Athens whether 
by the valley or by the coast. The Persian troops 
were disposed opposite the Greeks at a distance of 
about 1,300 yards, and the two armies remained 
facing one another for several days. There were 
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ten Athenian generals, and each in turn commanded 
for one day, but Miltiades was the first who dared 
attack. He arranged his order of battle with great 
care. “His lines,” according to Herodotus, “ex- 
tended as far as did those of the Medes ; the centre 
was only a few ranks deep and was the weakest part 
of the army, but there were formidable masses of 
men on the wings.” 

The Greek warriors of the fifth century wore helmets 
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and cuirasses, carried shields, and fought with iron 
or steel-tipped spears and with swords ; the spear 
was only two yards or so long and was light and 
easy to handle. Between the files there was an 
interval of one pace and the same between the ranks, 
so that the hoplites who composed the phalanx had 
plency of room to move. The phalanx was intended 
for close fighting, and wken attacked from a distance 
by light-armed troops of archers or slingers was 
likely to suffer heavy loss while inflicting very little. 
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According to Herodotus the Greek lioplites at 
Marathon were not supported by light-armed troops 
suitable for fighting from a distance. 

The Persian infantry, on the other hand, consisted 
almost entirely of compact bodies of archers, wearing 
no armour and equipped with swords or javelins for 
hand-to-hand fighting. 

It is important to notice that the Greeks were as 
far ahead of the Persians in military knowledge as 
they were in equipment. W e are tempted to imagine 
that because they were a republican militia, opposed 
to an imperial army, they were inferior in discipline 
and in solidity of organisation, but the contraiy was 
really the case. With the exception of the guards, 
the Persian army consisted of levies of barbarous 
tribes from the mountains of Media and Armenia, 
half-savage hordes, mustered in haste, ill armed, and 
quite incapable of performing any military evolution 
correctly. Two centuries later the kings of Persia 
were still forced to employ (51 reck mercenaries when 
they had need of well-trained and well-equipped 
sol(lieis. 

The Greeks of Miltiades had good armour ; they 
were only militia, but trained individually to bodily 
exercises and also accustomed to evolutions. As an 
army they were better trained and armed than the 
Persians. 

Being pikemen against archers, it was to the Greeks’ 
interest to come to close quarters as quickly as 
possible, and Miltiades led them forward at a good 
pace. Herodotus says that they cleared at a run 
the distance of 1,300 yards between them and the 
enemy, but we may believe that they maintained the 
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quick march for the greater part of the way, and 
only broke into the double when within range of the 
Persian arrows. 

“ The Persians, when they saw their adversaries 
come running towards them, stood still awaiting 
their attack. They thought they must be mad and 
rushing on certain destruction to charge in such 
small numbers, especially as they had no cavalry or 
archers.” 

The Athenians’ lack of cavalry was only natural, 
as their country hardly produced any, but it is difficult 
to understand why the hoplites were not preceded 
and flanked by light-armed archers and slingers, for 
this was a custom which prevailed throughout the 
whole course of ancient warfare. 

Nor is it easy to explain what had become of the 
Persian cavalry. It may, by some unlucky chance, 
have been away on a foraging or pillaging expedition 
on the day of the fight, or it may merely have been 
unable to take part in tlie close fighting because of 
the nature of its weapons. It certainly was not kept 
inactive by the nature of the ground, for if we sup- 
pose the (ireeks’ first position to have been in the 
valley of Vrana, the actual encounter must have 
taken place where the Persians were drawn up on the 
shore, close to the tumulus called Soros where the 
bodies of the dead Athenians were buried after the 
battle. 

“ The battle lasted long,” says Herodotus. " In 
the c utro the Barbarians had the advantage. Here 
were placed the PersiUns and the Sacae, and here 
they were the victors ; they broke the ranks of the 
Athenians and pursued them, advancing over the 
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country. But on the two wings the Athenians and 
Plataeans were victorious; they routed the troops 
opposed to them and then joined forces and attacked 
those who had broken into the Athenians’ centre. 
The Athenians’ victory was complete ; they pursued 
the fugitives hotly, hacking them in pieces, and when 
they had forced them into the sea they shouted for 
fire with which to attack the ships. . . . 

“ Thanks to their dash, the Athenians took seven 
ships ; the Barbarians got away in those left to them 
by dint of hard rowing. . . . 

“ The Barbarians lost 6,400 men at the battle of 
Marathon, the Athenians 192.” 

This battle, where perhaps 25,000 men were 
engaged, did not end the struggle between East and 
West. The Asiatics renewed their attempts at con- 
quest, and the (keeks had to face more violent 
assaults and to win the victories of Plataea and Salanus 
before they were altogether free of their aggressors. 

From the military poiiit of view. Marathon is an 
example of how a large, closely packed body of men, 
counting on brute force for victoiy, is likely to be 
quite helpless and finally to give way when attacked 
on both its flanks. We shall find this lesson re- 
peated over and over again from Cannae to Waterloo 
and Sedan, and there will probably be even later 
examples of it, for the attack in mass has still sup- 
porters whom the experience of twenty-five centuries 
has failed to convince. 
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After Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, the Persian 
empire declined rapidly, while the Greek spirit de- 
veloped and Hellenic civilisation gave a great leap 
forward. To the north of Greece the ruder people of 
Macedonia, while benefiting by Greek civilisation, 
had kept intact the energy of the poor and savage 
tribes from which they sprang. Alexander, the tamer 
of Bucephalus, was also the pupil of Aristotle. The 
scientific tactical methods which the Greeks had 
elaborated were well known to tlic Macedonian 
warriors— highlanders of the IJaemus, horsemen of 
Thrace and Paeonia— and the Macedonian kings, 
especially Philip, had bestowed much care on the 
training and organisation of an excellent army. 

With such an itxstrument of war at his disposal, 
and all the riches 'of Greece in his control, it is libt 
surprising that Alexander made short work of the 
untrained, undisciplined, unwieldy hordes which were 
all that the Persians could bring against him. 

Greeks who had travelled in Persia, and especially 
those who had served as mercenaries in the Persian 
armies, taught Macedonia how weak the ancient 
empire really Avas : the superior civilisation which 
had kej."' the Eastern races from conquering Greece 
was now about to enabfe her to subdue the East. 

^ See raaji opposite. 
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Darius, who in the two preceding years had been 
beaten at the battles of the Granicus and of Issus, 
had re-formed his army in Mesopotamia. From the 
enormous figures given by some of the ancient writers 
we can gather only that it was superior in numbers 
to that of Alexander, which consisted of about 
50,000 men. 

Darius’s army was concentrated near Gaugamela, 
about twent 5 '^-five miles east of the Tigris and thirty 
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from the little town of Arbela, not far from the 
mountains of Armenia. 

The composition of this army is not known, but it 
certainly contained a large preponderance of cavalry ; 
its infantry consisted of levies hastily assembled from 
all parts of the empire, archers without defensive 
armour, but intended to figlit in compact bodies 
and not as skirmishers. Apparently Darius had tried 
to form a small phalanx of warriors armed with 
spears, helmets, and swords, but the movements 
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required of this sort of body were such as could 
only be executed successfully by very well-trained 
soldiers and it took no conspicuous part in the 
battle. 

He also tried to employ scythe-chariots, but these 
had almost fallen into disuse, and were not well 
enough handled to produce much effect. Their 
drivers seem neither to have worn protective armour 
nor to have been accompanied by archers to defend 
them as they drove, and they contented themselves 
with urging their horses into the melee, and then 
jumping down and leaving the chariots to their fate. 

Alexander drew up his army facing the enemy’s 
centre. It was composed of troops greatly differing 
in kind and value, and the young king did his best 
to allot to each an appropriate place and role. 

The cavalry, though not in such a large proportion 
as in the Persian army, was nevertheless numerous, 
and included heavy cavalry with defensive armour, 
and light cavalry without, both armed with lances ; 
there was also a small body of n^ounted archers. 

The infantry was of three types, heavy, mcdiuyi, 
and light. 

The heavy infantry included the phalanx of 
Macedonian hoplites, which was no longer the phalanx 
of Marathon with its short spears, light armour, and 
comparatively open formation, but a body of heavily 
armoured hoplites, armed with pikes (sarissae) six 
yards or more long, and so closely packed together 
that they could hardly move at a walk. This 
phalanx wa;i not suppostd to charge, but to stand 
still and receive attacks, and was the solid nucleus 
round which the army could rally in case of need. 
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The medium infantry was composed of Mace- 
donian hypaspists and Greek peltasts, who were less 
heavily armed than the hoplites and were able to 
move quickly and to attack. They carried spears 
and swords and also a few javelins. 

The light infantry consisted of slingers, archers, 
and a body of Agrians famed for their skill in javelin 
throwing. 

In his first line Alexander placed the hypaspists 
and the phalanx, with heavy cavalry on either wing. 

His second line, which extended beyond the wings 
of the first, was composed of light troops with which 
he intended to manoeuvre and to attack. 

Darius put his chariots and his elephants in 
advance of his first line, and his numerous light 
cavalry on his wings. 

If Alexander had delivered a frontal attack, he 
would have been enveloped immediately, but he 
ordered his army to make a half right turn, and to 
march in echelon against the enemy’s left flank. 
,It had nearly reached its object, when Darius, in 
a vain endeavour to find a movement which his 
troops were capable of executing, extended his left, 
composed of Scythians and Bactrians, and ordered 
it to charge. These light-armed horsemen easily 
enveloped the extremity of the Macedonian first 
line, but no sooner had they done so than they 
were themselves taken in flank by the light cavalry 
on the right of Alexander's second line. The struggle 
between these two bodies of very mobile troops 
remained for some time undecided. 

Meanwhile Darius attemj'ted to break through the 
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Macedonian centre by flinging his scythe-chariots 
against it ; but whether because their drivers aban- 
doned them, or because most of them were driven out 
of their course by the arrows of the Thracian and 
Paeonian sharpshooters who swarmed over the plain, 
these chariots were dragged off towards the flanks 
by their horses, and did no damage. 

The two armies now joined battle, and as the alter- 
nate bodies of cavalry and infantry, of which the 
Persian fii‘st line was composed, pushed forward at 
different speeds, gaps appeared, into which Alexander 
thrust his nearest troops, namely the Macedonian 
heavy infantry, supported by echelons of peltasts and 
hypaspists. 

Although the Persian frontwas thus broken through, 
the battle was still far from decided ; but Darius chose 
this moment to leave the field, and his armv followed 
him. So ended the Persian empire. 

Hardly a century after the Greek con((UC8t of the 
East, Rome, already mistress of Italy, tried to wrest 
from the (Jarthaginians their Mediterranean empire.* 



CANNAE ‘ 

(21 r> B.O.) 

Italy, united under Roman sovereignty, had need of 
Sicilian corn. She must also maintain her profitable 
trade with Greater Greece. For these reasons Rome 
could not tolerate the occupation of Sicily by the 
Carthaginians and she drove them out. This was 
the object of the First Punic War. In order to win, 
Rome improvised a fleet and contrived to make it 
superior to that of Carthage, the chief maritime power 
of the world. Thenceforward Carthage’s strength 
was gone ; she, who lived only by tlie sea, was 
now no longer mistress of it, and was at the mercy 
of the Romans. It was no longer a question of the 
possession of Sicily or Sardinia ; her very honour 
and liberty were at stake. Those among the Car- 
thaginians whose hearts were filled with the love of 
their country could not endure the perpetual humilia- 
tion. They sought every means of renewing the 
struggle and vanquishing Rome. 

Bred in. the camps of Sicily and Spain, and practised 
in war and the command of armies from earliest 
youth, Haimibal had become, at the age of twenty- 
nine, general-in-cliief of the Carthaginian armies in 
Spain. He at once conceived the idea of attacking 
the power of Rome at its very heart, and, since the 
Romans were now masters of the seas and islands, 

^ See maps facing pages 28 and 20. 
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he determined to inarch on Eome by land. He 
began without delay to make ready methodically for 
this immense undertaking, which the Carthaginian 
government accepted rather than commanded. 

Hannibal had given two years to increasing the 
Punic dominion in Spain, in order to procure a belt 
of country large enough for his march and the 
necessary supplies of men. At the same time he 
opened negotiations with the Cis-alpine Gauls, then 
at war with the Eomans, and secured their alliance. 

In 218 he left Ampurias, a small sea-port at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, crossed the mountains not far 
from the sea, and marched along the coast of the 
MediteiTanean. He made the passage of the Rhone 
near Arles, immediately above the delta, his army 
consisting of b0,000 men and 37 elephants. 

Publius Scipio had just disembarked east of the 
Rhone mouths, with an army of 40,000 men, and was 
marching against the Carthaginians ; but in spite of 
his superior numbers Hannilial did not wait for the 
Romans, and continued his march northwards. 

The Carthaginian^ army halted for some days in tlie 
rich plain of Vaucluse, where it revictualled and 
procured guides. It then proceeded up the valleys 
of the Rhone and the Iscre. At the moment of 
entering the mountains, it was attacked by the Allo- 
broges in the defile between the steep slopes of the 
Vercors and the left bank of the Isdre. Escaping, 
not without loss, from this first ambush, the Car- 
thaginians reorganised their supplies at Grenoble 
(Culaio) and continued their march up the Isdre 
valley, then up that of the Arc. At the defile of 
the Pas du Roc, now commanded by the Fort du 
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T^Mgraphe, they were once more surprised by the 
tribes who had gathered from the surrounding moun- 
tains, and it was only with difficulty that Hannibal 
extricated himself from this second affair. Fortun- 
ately he was already near the pass by which he in- 
tended to cross the principal crest of the Alps, namely 
the Clapier, near the Mont-Cenis. Forced to halt 
for two days near the summit to wait for stragglers, 
the army was somewhat demoralised by the first 
snows and the icy winds wliich blew across the pass, 
but Hannibal restored its courage by pointing to 
the sun-bathed plains of Italy, and two days later 
the army was encamped near the chief town of the 
I’aurini. It was reduced to half its original strength. 

While the Carthaginians were crossing the Alps, 
Cornelius Scipio had taken up a position confronting 
the enemy on the banks of the Po, near Piacenza. 
Here Hannibal gained a decisive victory near the 
Trebbia, allowing a very small portion of the Consular 
army, which he had enveloped, to escape. (December, 
218.) 

JReinforced, apparently, by 60,000 Gauls, Hamribal 
crossed the Apennines in the spring of 217, and 
passed the marshes of the Arno below Florence. He 
thus avoided being intercepted by the Consul Fla- 
minius, who was waiting for him in Umbria. 

The two armies met near Lake Trasimene. Fla- 
minius led his column along the road which followed 
the shore, while the Carthaginians were in occupation 
of the heights above. In consequence the whole 
Roman army was once mor^ annihilated. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, hastily nominated Dic- 
tator, now assembled every man that Rome and her 
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allies could put in the field, but, conscious of Han- 
nibaTs superiority, and also realising that his adver- 
sary’s position in a hostile country was not without 
its drawbacks, he adopted the plan of perpetually 
following him and harassing him, while avoiding 
decisive engagements and rendering it as difficult 
as possible for him to obtain supplies. 

After his hard campaign in Tuscany, Hannibal 
led his army into the plains bordering on the Adriatic 
to rest and re-form. When this had been done he 
still did not march on Rome, but went towards 
Apulia, whence he passed into Samniurn, then into 
Campania. Fabius followed his every movement, 
always selecting positions where he was safe from 
all attack and had an easy source of supplies, and 
whence he could threaten and attack the enemy’s 
foraging parties and small detachments. 

Finding his movements tiius harassed and impeded, 
Hannibal decided to return into Apulia. He crossed 
the Abruzzi mountains and established himself at 
Gerunium on the Adriatic slopes. 

Here again Fabijis followed him, and took up a 
position opposite him, threatening him perpetually, 
harrying him, and cutting ofE his detachments. Sud- 
denly Hannibal conceived the plan of a couf-de-main, 
which would ensure the subsistence of his army at 
the expense of the Romans for some time at any 
rate. Having learnt that there was a supply depot 
weakly guarded in the small fort of Caimae, he threw 
himseli on the place and seized it, establishing his 
camp close to it on themght bank of the Aufidus 
five or six mUes from the Adriatic. To his left up the 
river were the mountains, with Camiae crowning one 
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qf the last spurs. To the right the ground sloped 
away gently to a plain of some width. On the farther 
bank of the Aufidus the plain was wider and spread 
out opposite Cannae and the Carthaginian camp. 
The Consuls Acmilius Paullus and V'^arro, who had 
now succeeded Fabius in command of the Roman 
army, followed the march of the Carthaginians. To 
secure their supplies, which came by sea, they en- 
camped on the left bank of the Aufidus, a league from 
the sea. Anxious for battle, Hannibal crossed to 
this bank and camped opposite the Romans, hardly 
two miles from their camp. He left a sufficient 
garrison in Cannae, but the Romans threw a detach- 
ment across the river to threaten the town. In 
accordance with the Roman custom, each of the 
two Consuls took command of the army in turn. 
Until ivow, Varro had let himself be persuaded by 
Aemilius Rardlus to follow Fabius’ tactics and to 
harass the enemy without accepting battle. II annibal 
was not in sufficient force to besiege Rome, and, having 
110 regular magazines and being unable to rely on 
organised requisition, he could not’ go on endlessly 
pillagiiig Italy. But Varro could not resist the desire 
to fight. When his turn in command came round, 
he brought his troops out of both camps and ranged 
them on the right bank of the Aufidus to the south of 
the small Roman camp. 

Delighted at seeing his opponents offer battle, 
Hannibal hastened to range his army opposite the 
Romans, his left a little in advance of Cannae. 

The Romans had about 70,000 men, of whom 
6,000 were cavalry, besides garrisons left in the 
camps and 10,000 sent to attack the Carthaginian 
2 
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camp. Hannibal had 40,000 foot-soldiers and 

10.000 horsemen. 

Varro, a mediocre general with little military know- 
ledge, oppressed by his adversary’s reputation, feared 
some terrible manoeuvre such as those of the Trebbia 
and Trasiraene, and thought to avert the danger and 
make himself strong in every direction by massing 
his troops closely together. He greatly increased 
the depth of his infantry formation, carrying it 
probably to twenty ranks in each line, and thus his 

60.000 foot-soldiers only occupied a front of 2,000 
yards. His 6,000 horsemen formed the wings of the 
army, the Romans on the right, not far from the 
Aufidus, the allies on the left. 

I’his order of battle had already been taken, when 
Hannibal debouched into the plain and drew up his 
army. He had issued orders that the Numidian 
cavalry should be placed on the right, the Spanish 
and Gallic on the left, while in the infantry line the 
Africans were to be on the right and left, the Gauls 
and Spaniards in the centre. 

When he had observed the Roman army, which 
he could see fronr the walls of the town, Hannibal 
made a special disposition of his centre. He ordered 
it to deploy in the form of a crescent, probably 
echeloning the units outwards towards the rear 
from the central point. The Gallo-Spanish line was 
thus thinned, and its 30,000 men had a front almost 
equal to that of the 60,000 Roman legionaries. 

'I'he 7 jOOOAfrican veterans, ranged on the twowings, 
extended beyond the Roman infantry by about 275 
yards on either side, before the battle began. 

When the Romans opened the attack, and bent their 
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line round the Gallic centre, their wings drew still 
closer together, and invited envelopment. More- 
over, the Gauls, by reason of their advanced position, 
received the full weight of the first attacks, and, 
seeming to give way, drew the Romans on in the 
belief that they could press home their attack at this 
point, and make success certain. "Ihus the legionaries 
were soon gathered together in a dense mass in the 
middle of the battlefield. 

The Gauls, ranged in very shallow formation, 
ended by breaking, and the Romans hurled them- 
selves into the breach. Then the two troops of 
African veterans came into play.' Having no op- 
posing force in front of them, they closed in on the 
flanks of the Roman mass, which made some attempt 
to change its order to meet them, but this was not 
done by an evolution of the whole body ordered by the 
Consuls, only by the individual movements of a few 
maniples. 

At the very beginning of the battle the cavsilry of 
both armies had charged . 1 1 annibaFs, more 7 iumerous 
and of better quality, had speedily got the upper 
hand. The Gallo-Spanish horsemen had thrown the 
Romans back into the river. The Numidians did 
not gain so easy a success against the TtaliaJi cavalry, 
well armed with hehnets and cuirasses ; but presently 
the Spaniards and Gauls returned and took them in 
the rear, and the disaster was complete. 

As soon as the Italian cavalry was broken, the 
Spanish and Gallic horsemen, leaving the pursuit to 

^ Polybius exactly defines the evolution performed : “ TJiose on 
the right made a left turn and then deployed to the right ; those on 
the left made the corresponding movement.’* 
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the Numidians, closed in on the rear of the Roman 
infantry. Now that these had to support attack 
from all sides at once, their first adversaries, the 
Spanish and Gallic foot-soldiers, returned to the 
charge, re-forming their line. 

T’hen all that tlie Romans could do, completely 
surrounded as they were, was to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. Some thousands of them had, 
no doiibt, managed to escape when the Gallic centre 
was broken. Some of the Italiaji horsemen were 
also able to get away safely from the pursuit of the 
Numidians, and among these was the (,-onsul Varro, 
author of the disaster, who yet did not dare to die. 
Aemilius Raullus, on the cojitrary, sought and found 
death at the head of his legions. 

In all about 50,000 Romans were killed, 19,000 
captured, while about 15,000 escaped, among whom 
were those who had attacked Hannibal’s camp. 

Victories as complete as those of Hannibal are rare 
in history. On the banks of the ’I’rebbia and Lake 
Trasiniene, and finally at Cannae, the Roman armies 
were utterly annillilated. Aiid yet Rome did not give 
in. History has no finer lesson to olfer ; nowhere 
are we show7i more clearly that we should never 
despair for our country. People are still found who 
declare that in future wars the fii'st battle will decide 
everything, but, iji the future as in the past, one lost 
battle will never give the right to despair. 










ZAMA * 

(203 B.C.) 

It would seoin that a battle like that of CaJiuae might 
well have decided the issue of the war, but, as a 
matter of fact, it had little effect upon it, and thus we 
see how little the genius of one man avails against the 
profound causes which deteimine the fate of empires. 

We are obliged to admit that central Italy was 
already much more Homan in feeling than we usually 
imagine, or than Hannibal himself expected. In 
spite of his three great victories, following one upon 
another, he did not succeed in detachijig a single 
Italian tribe from Home. The Homan republic, 
making use of any material that came to hand, con- 
trived to raise fresh armies numerically superior to 
those of ITamiibal. He, on the other hand, had only 
35,Q00 to 40,000 men rcjiiaining, and could find none 
wherewith to reinforce them. The Homan fleets, 
which held the sea, prevented any direct communica- 
tion with Carthage, and behind him, in Picenum, 
Sabinuni, Latium, Umbria, and Etruria, the Car- 
thaginian couriers were intercepted. Hannibal 
seldom succeeded in communicating either with 
Cis-alpine Gaul or Spain. Blockaded thus, he was 
doomed to final destruction by attrition at a date 
which might be near or farj but must eventually 
arrive. 

1 Sec map facing page 28. 
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The Romans acted accordingly and resumed the 
tactics of Fabius and Aemilius Paullus, modifying 
them somewhat. They refused battle, but small 
armies were posted round about Hannibal, moving 
with him, intercepting his convoys, cutting off his 
detachments, and preventing him besieging towns 
where he might establish depots. 

In 216, after Cannae, expeditions undertaken by 
Hannibal against Naples and Nola resulted in 
failure. 

Rome, only avoiding battle with Hannibal person- 
ally, multiplied her armies and took the offensive in 
all theatres of operations other than Campania. Her 
fleets scoured the seas ; her troops conquered 
Sardinia, roused Sicily into revolt, invaded Cis- 
alpine Gaul and Spain. In 210 Sicily was forced 
to become a Roman province by Marcellus ; the 
Scipios, after alteniate successes and reverses, con- 
quered Spain in 206. In Africa the Romans in 213 
obtained the alliancic of Syphax, King of Numidia. 
Thus by degrees llannibars army found itself cut 
off in a world wholly Roman. 

All his attempts against the towirs of Campania 
met with failure, and strong detachments com- 
manded by 11 anno were beaten in 215 and 214. In 
vain did Hannibal quit Campania for Picenum, and 
aftenvards Picejuim for Tarentum. The Romans 
pursued him ceaselessly, cutting off on one occasion 
1,000 Numidian horsemen, and retaking towns as 
he conquered them. In 212, however, he succeeded 
in driving the Romajis out of Capua and took 
Tarentum. Then, after two successes of some im- 
portance near Herdonia in Apulia, he decided to 
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march on Rome (211), but failed in this object and 
had to retire for safety as far as Calabria. There 
he carried on a defensive war by means of violent 
counter-strokes, which several times carried him into 
Campania. Finally in 207 ho was beaten in Lucania, 
while his brother Hasdrubal, who was bringing him 
the last troops that survived the disasters of Spain, 
was completely defeated on the shores of the Metaurus 
in Umbria. 

Hannibal then plunged still deeper into Calabria, 
where he held out for four more years (207-203) 
though he was not again able to move out from that 
province. 

Leaving their enemy, now rendered powerless, to 
wear himself out here, the Romans, in 205, carried 
the war into Africa. Scipio ravaged the country and 
beat the Carthaginians in two engagements, before 
Utica, and in the plains of the Medjerda (203). He 
dethioned the Numidian Syphax, who had proved un- 
faithful to the Roman alliance, and set up Massinissa, 
destined to prove a valuable ally in the decisive action. 

Hannibal, recalled to Africa, contrived to evade 
the Roman fleets and cross the sea in safety. He 
disembarked at (Carthage with 24,000 veterans. 
His government also put under his commsind about 
12,000 Carthaginian levies, and 12,000 African mer- 
cenaries. Contrary to what had been the case 
fifteen years before, he had little cavalry. At most 
he had only 2,000 Numidian horsemen. 

The greater part of the Numidians were now with 
the Roman army commanded by Scipio. This army 
see m s to have comprised from 25,000 to 30,000 foot 
and about 6,000 horse. 
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While Scipio was effecting a junction with Mas- 
sinissa near Narragarra,* Hannibal had halted at 
Zama,^ then advanced to meet his enemy. The 
encounter took place, therefore, not at Zama, but in 
the neighbourhood of Narragarra, almost certainly 
in the valley of the river Mellega, nearly half-way 
between Tebessa and Souk-el-Arba. The position 
of the battlefield cannot be established more exactly, 
but it is certain that it was not near Zama, and the 
title. Battle of Zama, consecrated by use, is incorrect. 

Also, it matters little at what exact spot the en- 
counter took place, as it was on an absolutely flat 
plain and no topographical feature played any part 
in the course of events. 

This battle deserves the attention of historians 
more than any other, for it was as important 
politically as it is interesting from the point of 
view of military theory, and there is perhaps no other 
in which the two generals engaged exhibited greater 
ability, made more profound calculations, or showed 
such readiness in meeting and countering unforeseen 
contingencies, both during the course of the action 
and in the preliminary dispositions. 

Scipio ranged his legions iii three lines, following 
the usual plan — hastoti, 'jmnci'peji, iriarii hut, in- 
stead of phicing the maniples of the three lines in 
quincunx, those of the second linq behind the intervals 
of the first line, and those of the third line behind the 
gaps in the second line, he placed the maniples of all 
three lines one behind the other, so as to leave con- 

^ Narragarra is between the Medjerda and the Wad-Mellega in 
Tunisia, near the Algerian frontier. 

* Not far from Kl-Kesour. 
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tinuous avenues between them through which >fanni- 
bal’s elephants Avould naturally pass rather than 
crush the maniples underfoot. The cavalry was 
placed on the two wings, Italians on the left, Numi- 
dians on the right. 

Hannibal also formed up his infajitry in three 
lines, the mercenaries, the Carthaginian levies, and 
the old Italian troops : but there was this great 
novelty in his order of battle, the third lijie was at 
220 yards’ distance from the second. Hannibal put 
little faith in the untried mercenaries and levies 
which composed his first two lines. He only counted 
on them to engage the Romans in the first place 
and cause them to break their order. His veterans, 
equal in number to Scipio’s soldiers, would then find 
all ready for them to manoeuvre on the wings and 
once more envelop the Roman army. But for this 
it was necessary that the veterans should be reserved 
in good order, protected from the confusion of the 
battle; while to koisp the levies themselves in good 
order and to wear out the Romans with progressive 
fighting, it was essential that Hannibal’s second 
line should not hasten to rejoin the first. They were 
supposed to fight successively. 

What Hannibal had most to fear was Scipio’s 
cavalry, three times more numerous than his oavd. 
It seems probable that he oidered his horsemen to 
flee before the enemy and to draw him away from 
the field so far that he could not return before the 
action was decided. 

Scipio, on his side, had first jto dispose of Hannibal’s 
cavalry, in order to allow of his Numidians charging 
the Carthaginian army in the rear. 
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The battle was begun, therefore, by the cavalry of 
both sides, who in a few minutes were galloping 
away over the plain. At the same time Hannibal’s 
twenty-six elephants made their advance, but their 
drivers did not siicceed in throwing them on the 
Roman maniples. Instinctively the animals avoided 
the little groups of men and sought a passage through 
the gaps between them, where they were riddled 
with darts by the velites hidden behind the maniples. 
Some of the elephants are said to have escaped by 
the wings of the Roman army, but at all events 
the episode was over in a few minutes, leaving the 
legions undisturbed, while the elephants appeared 
no more in the field. 

The struggle then began between the infantry of 
the two armies. The hastati and Hannibal’s mer- 
cenaries charged each other, but these last, seeing 
that the Carthaginian levies were not supporting 
them, thought, with some reason, that they were 
being sacrificed in advance, raised cries of treason, 
and, tuniing bsick, threw themselves on the levies. 
Battle was being waged, therefore, between Han- 
nibal’s two first infantry lines instead of between the 
Romans and Carthaginians. The hastati had only 
to fall upon the frenzied mob, and were hardly 
able to keep pace with the mercenaries who fled before 
them. The order of the maniples remained almost 
unbroken. 

Meanwhile, after the cavalry had uncovered the 
wings, Scipio was able to see, what he could not 
before, the great distance between Hannibal’s second 
and third lines, and he divined the trap laid by his. 
enemy. 
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With unexampled boldness he sounded the recall ! 
He counted on the extraordinary steadiness of his 
troops in thus demanding of them to break off the 
action, and turn their backs on the enemy without 
hesitating or getting into disorder. In doing this, 
the legionaries gave a marvellous proof of discipline, 
of moral force, and of confidence in their leader. 
The Jiastati returned to take up position in front 
of the 'principes, and the legions re-formed, while 
the mercenaries and Carthaginian levies continued 
to massacre each other. 

The legions were no sooner reassembled than 
Scipio modified his order of battle. He formed up 
the haslati in the centre (in two fines of maniples in 
(juincunx ?) and placed his best troops, the principes 
and Iriarii, on the wings. His front was more ex- 
tended and his main strength lay in the wings. It 
was now he who threatened the Carthaginians with 
a repetition of the manoeuvre of Caimae. 

Hannibal had counted on the Homans beating 
the first Carthaginian line and overlapping it, and 
he thought to envelop them in their turn with his 
third fine, kept till then out of the battle. When he 
saw his first two lines broken, in disorder, and out of 
action, while the Homans were recalled and re-formed, 
he abandoned this project, but he had left 24,000 
men of his best troops with which he could still hope 
to beat Scipio’s 24,000 Homans. 

After the pause produced by the struggle between 
the two first Carthaginian fines and their elimination 
from the battle, the two , armies again advanced 
towards each other. Both were composed of dis- 
ciplined troops of equal numbers, commanded by 
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great generals, and they occupied almost equal fronts. 
Neither erred by excessive attenuation of line or too 
exaggerated a depth. Neither general dared, appar- 
ently, risk any bold manoeuvre against an adversary 
whose worth he knew. The battle was, no doubt, a 
simple frontal action. 

As far as can be judged, the fight remained for a 
long time undecided, Hannibal’s veterans gaining a 
hardly appreciable advantage over the legionaries, 
thoroughly disciplined, but less experienced in war. 

But the time which had elapsed between the two 
phases of the battle was fatal to the Carthaginians. 
The Roman and Numidian cavalry had time to 
return, after dispersing their opponents, and take 
Hannibal’s infantry in rear. This charge of 6,000 
horsemen was decisive. Tt ended the battle, the war, 
the career of Hannibal, and the empire of Carthage. 

Rome, mistress of the Mediterranean, easily coii- 
cpiered the decadent empires of the Macedonian 
Diadochi, but the spirit of ancient Rome was no longer 
able to animate this vast empire. The new spirit, 
that of the Roman world, was victorious with Caesar 
on the day of Rharsalia. 
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PIIARSALU* 

(48 B.r.) 

Thb men who fought at Marathon, Arbcla, Cannae, 
and Zama fought for their country, and were ready to 
face death gladly in the cause of patriotism. At 
Pharsalia the situation was quite dillerent. (Jaesar 
and Pompey, though ostensibly the one was upholding 
the cause of the subject peoples clamouring for 
adoption, and the other supporting the old idea of a 
patrician and purely Homan Hepublic, were really 
striiggling for the mastery of the Homan world. 
Their soldiers cared little for the odds at stake, but 
much for their generals. Some legions happened 
to be attached to (Jaesar, and some to Pompey, and 
tliis was quite enough to make them fight bravely. 
The soldiers of Pharsalia were inspired by devotion 
not. to a cause, but to a man. 

A series of events which need not be dwelt on here 
had led Caesar and Pompey to choose Epirus and 
Thessaly as the scene of their final struggle. Caesar 
had been beaten at Dyrrachium, on the shores of the 
Adriatic, and had retired eastwards in order to call 
in his detachments from Macedonia and Grreece. 
The junction of his forces took place on the little 
plain, forty-five miles or so long by twenty broad, 
which lies south-west of ftarissa, between Mount 
Olympus and Mount Othrys. It is watered by several 

^ See maps facing pages 30 and 34. 
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streams, tributaries of the Europiis, one of which, 
the Enipens, played a part in the battle. A league 
from the Enipeus, in the south-east corner of the 
plain, with its back to the mountains, lies the little 
town of Pharsalus. 

Caesar pitched his camp, some little way to the west 
of Pharsalus, on the plain. H e had 22,000 legionaries 
and 1,000 horsemen. 

Meanwhile Pompey approached from Larissa, 
where he, too, had joined forces with troops which 
had been operating in 1’hessaly. He camped near 
Pharsalus on high ground, with 45,000 legionaries and 

7.000 cavalry. Z'l 

The Roman infantry no longer quite resembled 
that which had fought at (Jannao and at Zama. A 
new unit had been formed, half-way in size between 
the maniple and the legion ; it was called the cohort, 
corresponded fairly exactly with the modern battalion, 
and had been proved by use to be the true tactical 
unit, so that armies were now counted by cohorts. 
In the present instance Caesar had 80 cohorts and 
Pompey 110. 

Another tendency, already apparent at Zama, 
had been confirmed, and indped had revolutionised 
the art of war : this was the use of reserves, which 
the Roman generals were now accustomed to form 
and to employ. They were composed of a limited 
number of cohorts and were consequently mobile 
and easy to handle, and they had begun to play an 
important part in deciding the fate of battles. 

In all probability Pompey’s camp was nearly 

3.000 yards to the north-east of Pharsalus, on the 
saddle which joins the Krindir to the main chain. 
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Q’he camp was connected with the river- by an en- 
trenchment, which served as a protection for the 
fatigue-parties going to fetch water. 

(Jaesar’s camp was on the plain, about three miles 
to the west of Pompey’s. For several days running 
he marched his army out on to the plain, and drew 
it up in battle array, to tempt Pompey to fight, but 
in vain. 

Meanwhile he was carefully training his cavalry, 
strengthening it by placing in its ranks his best 
“ antesignani ” (picked soldiers belonging to no 
special unit), and engaging it in little skirmishes with 
Pompey’s more numerous horsemen so as to give it 
confidence. He tells us that it eventually became 
so bold that it would not have feared, with its 1,000 
riders, to charge Pompey’s 7,000. 

At last Pompey accepted battle, and drew up his 
army facing (laesar’s. 

In the battle of Zama we witnessed a struggle 
between two great generals. At Pharsalia a man of 
genius is confronted by a very ordinary soldier, who 
is, moreover, aware of his inferiority. And we may, 
too, be fairly certain (despite the prejudiced testimony 
of Jjabienus) that (laesar’s soldiers had been seasoned 
by hard fighting against the Gauls, while those of 
Pompey had met only foes of little account in their 
eastern campaigns. 

Pompey did not attempt any stroke of genms in 
the arrangement of his troops. Trusting to his 
enormous numerical superiority, he drew up his 
legions in the regulation formation in three lines, 
resting his right on the Knipeus, which, as it flowed 
between steep banks, twenty feet high, formed an 
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obstacle quite insurmountable in a battle of that 
period. On his left he put his 7,000 horsemen, 
strengthened by velites. Ilis idea was that this 
mass of cavalry should throw that of Caesar into 
confusion, and then overlap the enemy’s right, and 
perhaps even take his legions in reverse. 

Pompey had taken up a position which so obviously 
limited him to only oiic possible plan of action that 
Caesar was able to take measures to parry the exact 
form of attack which his enemy had devised. 

lie left only two of his eighty cohorts to guard his 
camp, and divided the rest of his infantry into four 
parts instead of. the usual three. The third of these 
detachments he placed at some distance from the two 
first, so that actually it formed a reserve, and the 
fourth, which consisted of six picked cohorts, he put 
facing half- right behind his right wing. Ilis thousand 
horse were on his extreme right, opposite Pompey’s 
cavalry. 

The battle followed a very simple course. Pompey’s 
cavalry charged that of Caesar, but the latter, pre- 
tending not to await the shock of the charge, retired 
a few hundred paces, and then advanced again, 
bringing with them the six veteran cohoi ts of the 
fourth line. Pompey’s cavillry was flung back 
against the mountains and fled in disorder. The 
archers and slingers were butchered. 

Meanwhile, on the front, Pompey had engaged all 
his troops simultaneously, and they had become 
exhausted at about the same time as had Caesar’s 
first two lines, who wefe fighting on an equally ex- 
tended front against superior numbers, but, being 
tougher and more war-seasoned, had managed to hold 
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their own. Just as both sides were completely worn 
out, Taesar’s third line came up through the intervals 
in the two first and attacked. The action of these 
fresh troops on the front, while the six cohorts of 
the fourth line together with the cavalry took their 
left in rear, brought about the rout of Pompey’s 
troops. Some fled to the mountains, others to the 
camp, and Caesar pursued them untiringly, and carried 
the camp by force. Pompey escaped to Larissa 
with only four horsemen, and his scattered followers 
endeavoured to escape in the same direction, but 
Caesar hastened by way of the plain to the fords over 
the Enipeus between Pharsalia and Larissa, covered 
them by entrenchments, and so cut off the fugitives. 
'I'ortured by thirst in those waterless mountains, they 
surrendered in crowds. 

The Pompeians lost 15,000 men killed and wounded, 
or a third of their whole force — not a very large pro- 
portion for the period. Caesar lost only 200 men. 

The battle took place in July (48 n.c.) ; two months 
later Pompey was assassinated in Egypt, and Caesar 
became unquestioned master of the Roman world. 

The oligarchic government of ancient Rome was 
now abolished and the city opened her gates to 
the subject peoples. The great patrician Republic, 
whose spirit had braced the Roman armies to con- 
quest throughout five centuries, had ceased to exist, 
and Rome had no longer a natio lal ideal. 

Three centuries later the empire had become 
decadent. A few great batfjes, such as Strasburg 
and Adrianople, stand out in the struggle with the 
northern invaders, who finally divided the empire. 
3 
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Aloive of the invaders, Attila’s Asiatic hordes were 
beaten in a.d. 451 by a combination of the Romanised 
Gauls and the Germans. 

The Frankish empire was dismembered in its turn, 
and the battle fought at Fontanetum in the Auxerrois 
gave birth to the modern states of France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

The battles fought between the years 357 and 841 
are perhaps, from the point of view of modern history, 
the most important that have ever taken place, but 
they arc too little known to be described. 

After the new European states had come into being 
in 841, France, owing to her geographical position, 
was exposed to attack fx-om an Anglo-Gennan 
alliance. 

The vi(jtory of Bouvincs guaranteed her indepen- 
dence and gave her a place among the great powers 
of Europe. 





BOUVTNES ‘ 

(1214) 

With the reign of Philip Augustus begins the triumph 
of the Capetian monarchy over its powerful vassals. 
Normandy, Anjou, Guienne had been won back 
from the English, Flanders broken into. Burgundy 
and Champagne subdued. Philip was veritably 
King of France. In his person he rejiresented the 
country. 

Moreover, his reign witnesses an event without 
precedent, the waging of a national war in place of 
the old feudal war, the struggle between the King 
and his great vassals. Otto, Emperor of Germany, 
had made alliance with the King of England and 
the rebellious vassals of the French king, and 
they had even signed a treaty for the partition of 
France. 

Besides the King of England and the Emperor, 
the coalition included Ferdinand, or Ferrand, Count 
of Flanders, and Count lienaud of Boulogne. The 
vassals who joined the Emperor were chiefly those of 
the Netherlands, the Dukes oi Brabant and Limburg, 
and the Counts of Holland and Namur. 

John could, no doubt, have joiried his alhes in 
Flanders with his whole ar«iy, but apparently he 
nourished projects of a more ambitious and complex 

^ See map and plan on page .‘17. 
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nature, consisting in effecting a landing between the 
Gironde and the Loire, and executing a converging 
movement on Paris simultaneously with his allies. 
If, in such conditions, the French had been beaten, 
the Capetian monarchy would have been ruined. 
But, as is well known, a combination of this nature 
never succeeds in war. 

John Lackland disembarked at La Rochelle on 
February 15, 1214, with an army of mercenaries, and 
called the feudal levies of Guienne to his aid. He 
crossed the Loire and occupied Anjou in March. 

Philip Augustus hastily collected an army and, 
taking command in conjunction with his son Louis, 
marched on Saumur and Chinon in order to threaten 
the English line of retreat. J’hey, thereupon, retired 
precipitately on Limoges. John doubtless hoped 
by this manoeuvre to draw his enemy away from 
Flanders, but Philip-Augustus was not to be dis- 
tracted from the principal field of operations. He 
did not pursue the English into the Limousin, but, 
leaving his son in Berry with a force of 10,000 men to 
observe the enemy’s movements, he himself returned 
northwards. 

John again invaded Anjou at the beginning of 
June, but he wasted time over the siege of an un- 
important fortress, and Louis, pushing a vigorous 
attack against him, found him ill prepared to 
fight, and, on July 3, drove him back across the 
Loire. 

The Emperor of Germany had acted too late to profit 
by the diversion which his ally had effected. He had 
reached Aix-la-Chapelle on March 23, and could have 
reached Champagne or Picardy while Philip-Augustus 




Note. — O n the inset French troops a#e shown in solid black, the 
German and their allies in outline. 
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was still on the Loire. He lost time in raising new 
troops, negotiating with his allies in the Low Countries 
and in celebrating his own marriage with the Duke of 
Brabant’s daughter. It was not until June that he 
again moved forward, and it was only on July 12 
that he joined his allies near Nivelles. On July 20 
he was at Valenciennes, but by then all France was 
in arnis. 

His army was formidable enough. Though he was 
followed by only a few of the German barons, the 
Count of Flanders had provided a numerous body of 
cavalry, and the Earl of Salisbury a large force of 
mercenaries. This last contingent was somewhat 
lacking in homogeneity ; for Salisbury had taken into 
English pay knights of Holland, French turncoats, 
like Renaud of Boulogne and Hugh of Boves, 
Braban^ons, and even mounted sergeants-at-arms 
(mercenaries less well equipped than knights). 

Each of the two armies comprised about 1,500 
knights, 5,000 mounted sergeants-at-arms, and 12,000 
to 15,000 foot-soldiers. These numbers are only a 
matter of conjecture, anived at by comparing the 
various sources of information direct or indirect ; 
documents of a definite character are lacking. It 
seems, however, that the allies'* were somewhat weaker 
in cavalry than the French, but possessed a certain 
superiority in infantry. 

Philip, having concentrated his army near Peronne 
on July 20, took the offensive, and seized Tournai on 
the 26th. He then learnt that the Germans had 
arrived in Hainault 5nd were near Valenciennes. 
Seeing his line of retreat in danger, Philip-Augustus 
started to march south-westwards in order once more 
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to place himself between the enemy and Paris. On 
July 27 he marched on Bouvines with the object of 
gaining Lens and Peronne. 

Otto, who had accurate information of this, pur- 
sued him in the hope of surprising him at the passage 
of the bridge of Bouvines. 

Philip-Augustus had caused this bridge to be 
widened or doubled by his engineers, so that the 
swamps of the Marcpic could be crossed with all 
possible speed. He had barely nine miles to go to 
reach this critical point, and he hoped to pass it 
before finding himself in presence of the enemy. 

A flank-guard was watching the movements of the 
allies, and warning was sent to the King that there 
would certainly not be time to cross the Marque before 
they arrived. 

Philip-Augustus at once resolved to face the enemy 
and oft'er battle before the bridge, and he drew up 
his army on a front of about 1,100 yards, facing 
north-east, between the road and the village of 
flruson. 

The Emperor of Germany was soon on the spot, 
and in his turn made his dispositions, while that part 
of the French army which had already crossed the 
Marque in the morning returned to take up its place 
in the battle line. 

Until the whole force had come up, the French 
troops were not sufficiently juinierous to present a 
front equal to that of the enemy. 

Garin, Bishop of Senlis, therefore, who was a kind 
of chief of the staff of the aTmy, rode hastily along 
the front, commanding the men to range themselves 
at wider intervals, extending their line so as not to 
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be outflanked. This order had no sooner been 
executed than the infantry came up, mainly the civic 
militia of the' northern towns, Corbie, Amiens, Arras, 
Beauvais, Compiegne, etc. The red oriflamme of 
Saint-Denis was harried in their midst, while the blue 
pennon of the King of France was borne near him 
among the French cavalry. 

The order of battle was as follows. On the right 
was the former flank-guard, comprising the feudal 
levies of Burgundy, Champagne, and the north-cast. 
In the centre, surrounding the King, were his vassals 
of the He de France and the Count of Bar’s con- 
tingent, together with seventy Norman knights. The 
greater part of the Norman contingent was with 
Prince Louis on the Loire. I'he left Aving contained 
the contingents of the Counts of Dreux and Auxerre, 
and all those of the north-west, both knights and 
civic levies. 

On the allies’ left, towards the Roman Road, were 
the knights of Flanders and TIainault commanded by 
Count Ferdinand. In the centre was the huge mass 
of infantry raised iir Flanders and the Low Countries, 
and known at that time by the name of Braban 9 ons. 
Behind the infantry was stationed the Kmperor 
himself with his German knights and the contingents 
of the Dukes of Brabant and Limburg, and the Counts 
of Namur and Holland. The right wing was com- 
posed of the troops in Enghsh pay, the knights and 
sergeants- at-arins of the Earl of Salisbury and the 
Count of Boulogne. The front of the allied army 
measured sonie 2,000 yjfrds. 

Behind the Emperor was the Imperial banner hr 
form of a dragon, the pole crowned by a golden 
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eagle. It was mounted on a car drawn by four 
horses. 

The allies had intended to make a (!onvei’ging attack 
on the French centre. While the Emperor charged 
in front with his German knights and Braban§ons, 
Renaud of Botilogne and Ferdinand of Flanders were 
to close in on the two wings of the royal army. But 
they had not time to execute their project, for, urged 
on by the Bishop of Senlis, the French seized the 
initiative aiid began the attack. 

First of all the Bishop sent 300 sorgeants-at-arms 
from the right wing against the Flemish knights, who, 
disdainful of such adversaries, received their charge 
unshaken and quickly disposed of them, 'rhereupon 
they advanced in their turn and the fight began 
bctwecJi the French right wing and the allied left. 
It was a medley of single combats, a sort of vast 
tourney, which remained for a long time undecided. 

The infantry of the Communes had barely arrived 
when the battle began. They deployed in the centre 
and straightway advanced against the mass of the 
Biail)^nQons. The struggle did not last long. The 
communal soldiery, not so well trained or disciplined 
as their opponents, were soon broken and thrown 
back, and the victorious Braban^ons advanced in 
their turn, only to receive the charge of the King of 
France and his knights. These broke into the mass of 
foot-soldiery easily enough and started sabring right 
and left, but were themselves almost submerged in 
the weltering mob, and, though inflicting terrible 
slaughter, they came ne.ar tb beiiig borne down by 
sheer weight of jiumbers. It was thus that Philip- 
Augustus himself was thrown from his horse and 
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narrowly escaped being killed. At last this encounter 
ended. The Brabangon masses, rent apart and hewn 
down, began to scatter in all directions, and the French 
knights found themselves faced by the Emperor and 
his escort. 

If the King of France had been saved by the ardour 
and devotion of his vassals, he had also, by his own 
courage and staunchness, proved himself worthy of 
rescue. His adversary discovered a like devotion in 
those about him, but he did not meet it with the same 
vigour and constancy. 

Certain French knights resolved to seek out and 
attack the Emperor in the midst of his escort, and to 
take him prisoner. They succeeded in killing his 
horse and throwing him to the ground, but the Saxon 
knights rushed in a body to defend him. A terrible 
struggle began. A Saxon, Bernhard von Horstmaar, 
managed to drag the Emperor out of the scuffle and 
remount him, but his sovereign merely profited by 
this to take to flight, while his defenders continued 
the fight. 

Otto did not stop till he reached Valenciennes, and 
his flight decided the issue of the day and gave the 
victory to the King of France. The Germans still 
held out for some time, but the knighthood of the 
Low Countries soon gave up the struggle and fled with 
the Duke of Brabant. 

The fight on both wings was also turning itj 
favour of the French. At the south-east on the 
Roman Road the mMee and single combats had come 
to an end. The Counts- of Saint-Pol and Melun had 
formed up a compact troop and charged home. The 
Flemings rallied and a fierce fight began. The Count 
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of Flanders was thrown down, wounded, and taken 
prisoner. Many of the leaders of the Flemish knight- 
hood were killed or taken captive. I'he French re- 
mained masters of the field here as well as in the 
centre. 

On the other wing the allies had endeavoured to 
execute their original plan, and one of their leaders, 
llenaud of Boulogne, had separated himself from the 
right in order to close in on the French centre. The 
Count of Dreux had promptly attacked his flank, and 
the fight spread from point to point. The mercenaries 
led by Salisbury and Hugh de Boves engaged the 
feudal levies of Picardy in a furious combat. The 
mercenaries did not hold out long against the French 
chivalry. The Bishop of Beauvais struck down 
their leader, William Longs word, with a blow of 
his terrible club, and thereupon they gave up the 
struggle. 

'The rebel Count of Boulogne, on the other hand, 
sustained the fight ably and fiercely till the end of the 
day. He formed a troop of 700 Braban 9 ons into a 
cirele, with their long pikes crossed, thus making a 
refuge into which the knights could retire after each 
charge. In this way with a mere handful of men-at- 
arms he was able to hold out for a long time against 
the Counts of Dreux and Auxerre. 

Some of the knights who had put the English 
mercenaries to flight closed in on the centi'e and 
joined in the final success. 

Finally the troops of the centi’e turned their atten- 
tion to the left flank where Renaud of Boulogne was 
still unconquered. A body of 3,000 sergeants-at-arms 
surrounded the Count’s circle of 700 Braban 9 ons and. 
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assaulting it on all sides, succeeded in breaking it up. 
With the final envelopment and capture of Kenaud 
of Boulogne and his last defenders the battle ended. 
Ai)parcntly it lasted about three hours. 

From the military point of view Bouvines is purely 
a feiidal battle ; the knights alone play a decisive 
part ; they have easy work with the mercenaries, 
men-at-arms, or Braban^ons ; and the civic levies 
are of no use against cither type of adversary. It 
is between the feudal contingents that the game is 
played. 

It is then wholly wrong to see in Bouvines a victory 
of the civic levies, but none tlie less the battle was 
a national victory, in which the whole of France was 
concerned, whose results came home to all French- 
men. Townsfolk and peasants all alike knew the 
danger that menaced the country ; they knew what 
the allies threatened, and they greeted the news of 
victory with shouts of enthusiasm. In every village 
where the conqueror passed, streets, houses, the very 
roads, were hung with stuffs of brilliant hues, with 
leaves and flowers. Peasants and reapers interrupted 
their labours to greet the King. Paris gave him a 
triumphal reception ; the townsfolk, the crowd of 
studeJits, clerks, and people went out to meet him, 
singing hymns and psalms. The city was illuminated 
for seven successive nights. 

This popular enthusiasm shows clearly the depth 
of the national feeling. As the royal power was 
consolidated, fusing the provinces together, the con- 
sciousness of )»ationality was born, and the first 
serious peril which threatened France made all feel 
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how great a place their country’s glory held in their 
hearts. 

Many great political events and many great battles 
took place between the thirteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but the battles of the Crusades, though 
important from the military point of view, would not 
interest the general reader. The battles won by the 
finghsh during the Hundred Years War, Poitiers, 
Crecy, Agincourt, are famous indeed, but how speak 
of them without telling how they were avenged in the 
many others which followed, from Cocherel to Castillon 
by which our forefathers “ tlu’ust the English out of 
Erance ” 1 Likewise, the numerous battles fought in 
the wars of Italy, Fornova, Ravenna, Marignano, 
Pavia, Cerisole, etc., are interesting for more than one 
reason, but a limit must be set, and we have thought 
it best to pass on to the battle of Rocroi, the first 
victory of modern France. 



IlOCROI > 

(1643) 

The victory of Rocroi can hardly be said to have 
saved France, for the situation was not so critical 
that the defeat of one small army in a clearing of 
the Ardennes would have brought about the king- 
dom’s ruin. But certainly the Duke of Enghien’s 
victory changed the fortunes of France. By its 
overwhelming completeness it destroyed for ever 
the prestige of the Spanish armies, while actually 
it so weakened the Spanish infantry that a second 
victory at Lens sufficed to annihilate it. Till 
Rocroi, the French had been carrying on an uphill 
fight with alternate successes and reverses the very 
names of which are hardly known to history. With 
Rocroi begins a glorious century of military achieve- 
ment during which the victories of Conde, Ture,nne, 
Luxembourg, Berwick, Catinat, Vendome, Villars, 
and Maurice de Saxe succeeded each other almost 
without interruption until the days of Fontenoy, 
Raucoux, and Laufield. 

I. THE CONCENTRATION 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
France, torn meanwhile by civil war, was occupied 
in extricating herself with difficulty first from English, 
then from Spanish encroachments. She had not 

' See map and plan facing page 58. 
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wholly got the upper hand at the time of Richelieu’s 
death, and wc must wait until Rocroi and Lens to 
see a' decisive blow dealt to the power of Spain and 
the Empire in the Thirty Years War. It is, in France 
at any rate, the most famous of the battles which 
ended the hundred years of the wars of religion. 

During these four centuries the art of war had 
undergone many changes. The introduction of gun- 
powdei’ had revolutionised the conditions of warfare. 
The cavalry had for the most part abandoned the 
heavy armour of the Middle Ages ; the infantry was 
now composed of an almost equal number of pikemen 
and musketeers. The Spaniards and Austrians still 
disposed their infantry in large masses, but the French, 
Swedes, German Protestants, and Dutch were accus- 
tomed to alternate small troops of pikemen and 
musketeers, the first acting as a support and shield for 
the second, when receiving charges, while the fire of 
the musketeers protected the pikemen. This last 
type of formation gave rather more mobility, but 
even so it was not yet possible for the infantry to decide 
iui^action. The cavalry remained the principal arm. 

Artillery played an important part at the end of 
the fifteenth century and particularly at the begimiing 
of the sixteenth, but the governments, ruined by 
constant wars, could no longer afford guns enough 
to be able to call upon this arm for great results. 

At the beginning of 1643 all the armies of central 
Europe were in the field, from Artois to Piedmont, 
and from Catalonia to Pomerania. The French 
armies had had no great success. since 1636. On the 
frontiers of the Low Countries, more especially, they 
had been beaten in 1639, 1641, and 1642, at Sedan, 
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La Marfee, and.Honnecourt. The moral ascendancy 
belonged indisputably to the Spaniards. 

It was in these circumstances that Loiiis XIII gave 
the command of the army of Picardy to the young 
Duke of Enghien, aged only twenty-two years ; nor 
do we know what indications he had given of genius 
that he was thus chosen in spite of his youth to fill 
so important a post. 

This young man, later known to fame as the great 
Conde, was faced with a most difficult task, which 
called for something more than strategic genius. The 
tone of the army was very low and had to be raised. 
“ The death of Richelieu,” says the Duke- of Aumale, 
“ had brought with it a general slackness ... all 
eyes were turned towards the Gourt. Discipline was 
relaxed ; every one came and went as he would, one 
to look after his affairs, another to seek some favour.” 
'The Marquis of Gesvres, who was in command of half 
the army at Chauny, was one of the first to leave his 
post. Several generalsof brigade followed hisexample. 

All tlie captains of the Scottish Guards left for 
Paris without leave, as did also the Swiss officers, 
and it was impossible to bring them to book, as the 
soldiers refused to march without them. 

Moreover, the administration worked irregularly ; 
the men Avere not paid. “ There was no danger of 
mutiny, but desertion seemed likely to spread. The 
men of the so-called national regiments found it 
easy to disappear if they grew weary or discon- 
tented. . . . The army lacked enthusiasm and con- 
fidence ; it had that appearance of gloomy resignation 
which comes of being accustomed to defeat.” ‘ 

1 Due d’ Aumale, Journie de Rocroi, p. 28. 
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From the beginning the Duke of Enghien exhibited 
powers of organisation and command remarkable in 
so young a man. His influence made itself felt. Tlis 
strength of character, and the careful attention which 
he gave to every department, soon restored order. He 
gathered his troops together, grouping them more 
closely, and quartered them in the numerous fortified 
towns of the district, where the distributions were 
regular and where discipline was re-established. He 
was soon able to write that the troops were in good 
condition, and that their appearance had improved 
since they were together and were on the march, 
'rhe offensive movement, which he had ordered as 
soon as he took command, helped greatly to restore 
order and to raise the morale of the army. 

Thus, from the moment of taking command, the 
young general found means of employing his natural 
gifts and the exact and thorough instruction which 
he had received in all branches of his craft. 

The Duke of Enghien’s opponent, Don Francisco 
Melo, was not a soldier by profession, and only ex- 
ercisipd command of the Spanish army by reason of 
his position as governor of the Low Countries. It 
was under his nominal leadership that this army 
had been victorious, but its success was really due 
to the experience of the excellent generals who actu- 
ally commanded it, Fontaine and Beck, Bucquoi and 
the Prince de Ligne, Albuquerque and Fuensaldana. 
Several of these had been removed from the principal 
army for the campaign of 1643 and their absence made 
itself felt on the field of battle. 

This Spanish army of 1643 was excellent. It was, 
indeed, composed of four quite distinct elements, 
4 
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Spaniards, Italians, Walloons, and Germans, but all 
were old soldiers who had lived, fought, and con- 
quered together for many a long day, and there was 
no admixture of raw recruits. Every soldier con- 
sidered himself of noble rank, and thus absolute 
equality prevailed among them. Not one but could 
aspire to the very highest promotion. Beck had 
begun life as a shepherd, and Fontaine’s father had 
been maUre d’hotel to the Dukes of Lorraine. 

In the spring of 1643 the frontier line between the 
actual possessions of France and Spain ran roughly 
from Dunkirk to Metz. 

On either side the troops were quartered in widely 
scattered cantonments, their disposition giving no 
clue to their leaders’ intentions. 

In the early days of May the Spanish army con- 
centrated south of Valenciennes, but the troops 
encamped near the Sambre and the Meuse and in 
Luxembourg had not yet been moved. Therefore, 
in spite of the fears expressed by the governor of 
Arras, the Duke of Enghien believed that, the 
Spaniards intended to act to the east of the 
Sambre. 

A part of the French troops, the army of Picardy, 
had been encamped on the Somme and the Authie, 
while the army of Champagne was on the Oise, 
between Chauny and Guise. The disposition of the 
troops and the instructions issued to the Duke of 
Enghien emanated from the central administration, 
and were the work of politicians who knew nothing 
whatever of war. The two armies were supposed 
to be independent of each other ; but this indepen- 
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dence was not complete. Theoretically the Duke of 
Enghien could not issue orders to the army of Cham- 
pagne, but he was able to summon it to his aid in 
case of urgent need, though oven then he could only 
call up successive detachments in such a manner 
that the King should always find this army in con- 
dition for any operations which he might desire to 
direct in person. 

Added to this, the young generars instructions 
were purely of a defensive character, namely, “ to 
discover the enemy’s plans and prevent their execu- 
tion, but at no time to take any action unless it 
seemed certain, in all human probability, that the 
re.sult would redound to the glory of his Majesty’s 
arms,” and he was recommended to follow the advice 
of the Sieur duHallicr, whose name is thus preserved 
to history. 

Fortunately the Duke’s natural gifts of command, 
his high position as prmce of the blood, even the 
disorder prevailing in the army, proved the means 
of overcoming all obstacles, and enabled him finally 
to eijter upon the decisive battle with all his forces 
united. 

The Marquis of Gesvtes, who was in command of 
the army of Champagne, had deserted his post to go 
to Paris, and he was replaced by d’Espenan, who 
owed life and fortune to the Prince of Conde. I’his 
circumstance put the army of Champagne at the 
Duke of Enghien’s discretion. 

The army of Picardy on leaving Amiens was 
directed on Peronne and thenco on St. Quentin, so that 
it should be ready to act on any point threateired by 
the enemy. The Duke of Enghien then withdrew all 
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the forces that could be spared from the fortified 
towns of the district, only strengthening the garrisons 
of Guise and La Capelle, which seemed to him in 
some danger. The army of Champagne assembled 
near Guise, and on May 14 both armies united be- 
tween St. Quentin and Guise, where they learnt that 
the enemy had advanced by Le Quesnoy on Avesnes ; 
the Croats were already ravaging the country towards 
La Capelle and Hirson. 

While our armies were on the march, the Spanish 
corps of the Sambre and Meuse had inclined towards 
Maubeugc, then, facing about suddenly, had arrived 
before Rocroi on the Rlth by a forced march of 
forty-three miles. 

On the 15th the whole Spanish army was assembled 
before the little fortress. By the 16th the covered 
way was commanded by their troops, but on the same 
day the French came up. At daybreak on the 17th 
a detachment of fusiliers surprised a Spanish post 
which had just carried a demi-lune and was only 
prepared for attack from the fort. These 150 fusiliers 
entered the town and reinforced the garrison, \Yhich 
was only 400 strong. Their presence served especi- 
ally to raise its morale, for they brought news of 
the army’s approach, and inspired a more energetic 
and resolute defence. 

The French army had continued its march s'nce 
the 15th at a rate of only twelve and a half miles a 
day. The Duke of Enghien did not hurry, as he had 
sent orders to the various governors of forts to send 
any men they could spare from the garrisons to join 
the army. He passed the night of the 16th at Vervins 
and camped on the 17th near Aubenton, where he 
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received all the reinforcements which he had de- 
manded. 

Don Francisco Melo, who had delayed the con- 
centration of the corps commanded by Beck in 
Luxembourg, was still waiting for its arrival, and 
did not wish to fight until it had joined him, but the 
Duke of Enghien was facing him on the 18th. 


II. THE BATTLE 

Rocroi is situated in a clearing of the forest which 
forms a continuation of the Ardennes on the left 
bank of the Meuse. 'I’hc marshy flats which sur- 
round the fort extended in 1643 to three or four miles 
beyond the ramparts. The copses, which separated 
them from the plain towards the south, were not at 
all dense, and were crossed by two fairly good roads. 

Nearly 3,000 yards from the town, between it and 
these copses, there was a slight rise in the ground, a 
very favourable position for the Spanish army, which 
was about 27,000 strong, and it was Mclo’s intention 
to establish himself here for the coming battle. 

But the Duke of Enghien gave him no time and 
himself seized the position coveted by the Spaniards, 
leaving them no choice but to form up on the line of 
their encampment at a few hundred yards’ distance 
from the glacis. Between the two positions lay a 
piece of very low ground, marshy towards the north- 
west, where it ended in a little pond. 

The infantry formed the centre of the two first 
lines, between two wings oi cavahy. The third 
line, forming a general reserve, was composed of 
three battalions alternated with four squadrons. The 
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total, eighteen battalions and thirty-two squadrons, 
was 23,000 men. 

Each infantry battalion was made up of a square 
of pikemen Hanked by musketeers. 

Gassion, a fiery and experienced general, who 
had commanded the van-guard very brilliantly 
during the march, and had always supported the 
young prince’s projects of offence in council, com- 
manded the cavalry of the right wing, the larger 
portion. 

The infantry was under the command of d’Espenan, 
and the cavalry of the left wing under that of La 
Ferte-Senneterre, while the reserve was led by the 
sturdy Sirot. 

The length of the front was between 2,000 and 
3,000 yards. Twelve guns only to every 1,000 
men) were ranged in front of the centre. The 
poverty of the State did not allow of horsing a larger 
number. 

It was three o’clock when the French army began 
to form up in order of battle. The enemy took up 
position facing it, on a shorter front (about. 2,000 
yards), although their numbers were greater. At 
four o’clock the artillery of both sides opened fire. 
There was about 1 ,000 yards’ distance between them. 
The Spanish guns, more numerous (there were 
eighteen pieces) and better served than the French, 
inflicted a loss of about 300 men. 

Towards six the Spaniards had completed their 
dispositions. In the centre was their infantry in 
three lines, the firs!; composed of ten battalions 
{tercios), each of the others of five battalions. The 
whole was ranged at close intervals, forming a single 
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mass with a front of about 880 yards. Half the 
cavalry was on cither wing formed up in two lines. 

Fontaine commanded the infantry, Albuquerque 
the left wing, and Isembourg the right. 

Then occurred an incident which very nearly com- 
promised the safety of the whole French army. Old 
rilopital, who had been appointed mentor to the 
Duke of Enghien, was still haunted by the wish to 
avoid battle. Ilis senile mind was possessed by the 
idea that the sole object of the operations was to 
relieve Rocroi, and that if this could be done there 
would no longer be any need to fight ; all would be 
saved. L’Hopital, then, seeing that the disposition 
of the enemy’s right wing left an open space in front 
of the French left and seemed to leave a clear road 
to the fort, urged La Ferte-Senneterre to make a 
dash forward and throw himself into the town. 

The Spaniards could have profited by this untimely 
move of our right wing to crush it separately and then 
close in on the main army. They contented them- 
selves, however, with repulsing it, and the incident 
caused the Duke of Enghien nothing but a brief period 
of anxiety, though it showed him what sort of support 
he was likely to receive in the battle from such lieu- 
tenants. 

The armies passed the night opposite each other. 
At about midnight a deserter arrived and told the 
Duke that the Spanish musketeers were ambushed 
in the copse on our right ready to take our cavalry in 
the rear when it charged. At three o’clock in the 
morning, therefore, the pickets of the Picardy regi- 
ment surprised ^ and cut to pieces these would-be 
surprisers ; not one escaped. 
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The Duke of Enghien now altered his dispositions, 
lie divided the cavalry of his right wing into two 
almost equal parts. G assion, leading the first, inchned 
to the right, then, wheeling to the left, threatened 
to envelop Albuquerque’s cavalry, who faced to the 
left in order to withstand him. At this moment 
Enghien chai-ged in his turn and, falling on the right 
flank of the Spanish horsemen, threw them into con- 
fusion and drove them from the field. Albuq\ierque 
attempted to make a fresh stand with his reserve, 
but the French charged once more in two converging 
directions. The Spanish left was scattered, and the 
Duke of Enghien became in a moment the chief and 
idol of his cavalry. “ He was now able,” says the 
Duke of Autiiale, “ to check his men without im- 
pairing their (;ouiage, to (control then) i)i the vejy 
heat of action, to give them their heads while yet 
retaining his hold on them ; he was to have need of 
all his authority.” 

La Ferte-Senneterre, already forgetting his mis- 
take of the day before, had not remained at the place 
assigned to him. He had advanced to outflank 
the Spanish right. Charged by Isombourg’s squad- 
j'pns, he had been beaten and was himself severely 
wounded. The enemy’s cavalry then proceeded to 
close in on our infantry, overthrew our musketeers 
and seized our guns. Old I’Hopital rallied a few 
squadrons, threw forward the battalions of the left, 
and recaptured the guns. But a second charge of 
the enemy’s cavalry resulted in their being taken a 
second time, and the Italian infantry now turned them 
against us. Our battalions made a good stand, but 
tinder fire from thirty guns began to beat a retreat. 
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They did not know where the geneiiil was, and they 
thought the battle was lost. But the reserve re- 
mained intact and Sirot prevented a further retreat. 
Between five and six o’clock he carried forward the 
whole centre, together with the reseive, against the 
Italians. 

It was at this rnonicnt that the Duke of Enghien, 
liaving ralhed liis cavalry and left Dassion to continue 
the pursuit with a few squadrons, fell on the rear of 
the third line of the enemy’s infantry, composed of 
(xcrmans, and threw them back on the Walloons of 
the second line. In a few minutes the whole body 
of infantiy was broken and put to flight. 

The enemy’s cavalry saw this happen just as they 
were charging Sirot’s troops, and it had its eil'eet on 
them ; they charged weakly, and Biiot, seeing behind 
them the Duke of Enghien ’s white plume, pointed 
it out to his men, who thereupon dashed forward 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 

The Italians, covered by a Spanish battalion which 
held firm to the end, succeeded in eiiecting a retiie- 
menj; towards the north-east. In this direction the 
scattered squadi’ons, both French and Spanish, weie 
ejideavou ling to rally. Clradnally the vanipiished 
were driven from the field and took to flight. 

“ To the din and tumult of battle there succeed 
some minutes of silence and calm, almost as terrifying. 
Men and horses arc exhausted, aaid all must have some 
few minutes of repose. All seem to be taking bi’cath 
for a last struggle.” * 

The Duke of Enghien had rejoined Sirot and had 
ordered Gassion to keep a look-out towards the 

^ Due d’Aumale, p. 139. 
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north-east, whence Beck might arrive at any moment. 
He then restored order tiironghout the army, both 
infantry and cavalry, which now completely encircled 
the Spanish tercios. 

Soon the attack was renewed. The whole of our 
infantry advanced, preceded by its enfants perdus, 
or “ forlorn hopes,” whose fire obliged the enemy 
to close his ranks. When our battalions were 
within range, the Count of Fontaine gave a signal, 
and a terrible salvo forced the French line to draw 
back. Three times the attack was checked, biit the 
fire of our sharp-shooters, if less violent in appear- 
ance than the Spanish salvos, produced more material 
cllect in the long run. It claimed many victims, 
among them Fontaine himself. The DukeofEnghien 
judged that the moment had come for the decisive 
attack, and, massing his t’ .'clve pieces of artilleiy in 
front of one of the angles of the square, he brought 
up his squadrons. 

At this moment certain Spanish officers came for- 
ward, waving their hats as though to ask for quarter. 
The Duke advanced towards them, and was received 
by a fierce volley, from which he only escaped by 
miracle. Thereupon the whole of the French forces, 
stirred to fury, hurled themselves, infantry and 
cavalry together, on the Spaniards. Nothing could 
stop them. 

Of the 6,000 men who composed the Spanish 
iercios, 1,500 escaped; 4,500 were killed or taken 
prisoner. 

Of the total of 27,000 men composing the Spanish 
army, 7,660 only escaped. Their losses were 
reckoned *it 7,000 to 8,000 dead, 6,000 to 7,000 
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prisoners. The remainder disappeared and probably 
deserted. 

On the French side the losses were about 2,CC0 
dead and as many wounded. 

The battle ended a little before ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

It was time, for at this moment Beck was reported 
five miles away. 

We must pass over in silence the victories of 
(!onde, Turenne, Luxembourg, Berwick, Villars, the 
Marechal de Saxe, popular battles like Denain and 
Fontenoy, and others w-hich mark an epoch in 
military history like Fleurus. 

It is no less a matter of regret that w'e cannot 
speak of the battles of Frederick the Oreat, but is 
the name of any one of them familiar to the French 
publi(' for w'hom we write ? Can w^e speak of Leuthen 
when we pass over Fontenoy, and when w'e must 
omit Arcole, ^Marengo, Austerlitz, Friedland, and 
Wagram ? 

iVant of space obliges us to neglect all the battles 
of the eighteenth century, and, in the periods of the 
Bev(dution and Empire, only allows us to treat of 
Valmy, Jena, and Waterloo. 



VALMY > 

(179-2) 

1. THE Q’ROOPK 

The engagement at Valmy was not a battle, but it 
goes by the name of one now that time has revealed 
its full importance. As a fight it was of no account, 
but it was a great historical event. That is wliy 
Valmy ranks among tlie great battles of history. 

At the outbreak of war, on April 20, 1792, France 
had only 188,000 men with the colours, and of these 
no more than 83,000 were fit to take the field on the 
northern and north-eastern frontiers. 

Half of these -the whole of the arms other than 
the infantry, and a third of the infantry — belonged 
to the regular army ; the remainder consisted of 
volunteer battalions and a few' “ Free Companies.” 

Thanks to the persevei ing effort of all the French 
War Ministers from d’Argenson to Choiseul and La 
Tour du Pin, the regular army, during the last years 
of the monarchy, had been well oi-ganised, well 
disciplinctl, and well instructed. Choiseul’s reforms 
had, in fact, given it the character of a standing 
army, by establishing a homogeneous cadre of officers, 
all of whom were professional, while transferring to 
the State the business of the recruiting and upkeep 
of the regiments. Yet by force of circumstances 
this corps of officers was still divided into two fairly 

^ See maps facing page 12G. 
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distinct classes : on the one hand the men of fashion, 
who cared little for the routine of theii’ profession ; on 
the other, the regimental officers, whose whole life 
was spent in the barracks with the men. The first 
of these classes supplied most of the officers of talent 
and education ; the second produced a sturdy type, 
more capable of saving the army from disaster if 
need arose, of upholding its discipline, and main- 
taining its traditions. The emigration separated the 
two classes almost exactly ; the old war-dogs stayed 
with the colours, and it was from among them that 
the generals of the first Republican armies were 
drawn— -Leclaire, Beprez-Crassiei', Debrun, Keller- 
mann, Duval, etc., men of great merit and little 
originality. 

The ancien regime made little provision for the more 
advanced instruction of its officers outside that 
found in the artillery and engineer training schools 
which formed Bonaparte and Carnot. The infantry 
and cavalry officers had to learn what they could 
fiom reading and experience. 

It.^ is true that during the last half-century 
the army had been stirred by an intense intellec- 
tual movement. Treatises, historical and tactical, 
abounded, documents relating to the campaigns of 
the great French generals were published, practical 
experiments Avere organised with the troops in the 
camps and garrisons, and the inateriel and use of 
artillery were the subject of close I'esearch. Hence the 
admirable materiel of our artilleiy, and the consistent 
theory of the gunners trained before the Revolution, 
which inspired their skilful manoeuvres on every 
battlefield from Arlon to Montmirail. Hence, 
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above all, our supple and comprehensive infantry 
tactics, which were unique in Europe, combining 
as they did the use of lines, columns, and skirmishers. 
The Revolutionary and Imperial armies owed much 
of their success to the studies of the preceding 
generation. 

Up to 1755 the drill regulations in use in the French 
army were both puerile and barbarous ; but after 
the Seven Years War the Duke of Broglie and his 
chief of staff Count Guibert, father of the celebrated 
writer of that name, made great progressive reforms. 
The drill regulations of 1764, 1766, and 1769, which 
were drawn up under their supervision, introduced 
the use of close columns d la Guihert, and of 
skirmishers, and improved the system of line evolu- 
tions. 

In 1771 a Prussian officer, called Pirch, brought 
to France, not indeed the Prussian infantry drill, 
which consisted merely of a few elementary move- 
ments, but the methods by which certain Prussian 
generals had achieved successful evolutions with 
lines of several battalions. The 1774, 1775, ^and 
1776 regulations, which treat only of evolutions in 
line, were based on the ideas introduced by Pirch ; 
but the admiration of things Prussian did not last 
long, and the regulations of 1778 on field service had 
quite another tendency ; they take note of the part 
to be played by skirmishers. The manoeuvres held 
at Vaussieux in that year, while they showed up the 
defects of the peculiar column advocated by Mesnil- 
Durand, showed even more clearly the advantages 
of column formation for movements preparatory to 
a battle. From this time onwards the French infantry 





adopted almost unanimously the colonm de Gui- 
bert as its ordinary formation of manoeuvre ; the 
idea was to employ the line and the column in battle, 
and to use skirmishers freely. All the great 
manoeuvres carried on during the reign of Louis XVI 
were conducted in accordance with these ideas, and 
the Commissions intrusted with the task of drawing 
up new regulations were chosen entirely from among 
the partisans of column formations. 

The first of these Commissions drew up the pro- 
visional regulations of 1788, which treated very fully 
the formation into column not only of small, but of 
large units, and allowed of a line formation in two 
ranks as well as in three. 

The opinions of all the colonels in the army were 
then collected on these regulations, and another 
Commission was appointed to revise them ; it 
regulated the details with greater exactitude, and 
produced the regulations of August 1, 1791. Mean- 
while a simpler code, appearing on January 1, 1791, 
had been hastily drawn up for the benefit of the 

Gardes Nationales. In it the two-rank formation 

« 

was adopted, the number of formations was reduced 
to a minimum, and the directions were less minute 
than in the Ordonnance put forth by the Com- 
mission. 

Thus, when about to go to war in 1792, the line 
troops were trained for the most part on the regu- 
lations of 1788, the Ordonnance of 1791 having 
hardly yet come into general use ; the volunteer 
and National Guard battalions had been drilled 
either according to the code of January 1 or to the 
provisional regulations of 1788 ; and some of them 
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were using the drill-book of 1776, it being all their 
officers could obtiiin in the towns where the regi- 
ments were enrolled. When these volunteers were 
drafted to the various armies their training was 
changed to that set forth in the regulations of 
August 1, 1791. 

However that may be, the troops organised before 
1792 were properly trained and could make use, 
according to circumstances, of line, of column, and 
of skirmishers. They were capable of performing 
evolutions under fire, as was shown later at Jem- 
mapes, and their drill regulations of 1788 and 1791 
had given them a great advantage over other European 
armies. 

The Prussian infantry, certainly, in spite of its 
old-fashioned tactics, still possessed so much dis- 
cipline, steadiness, and precision that for several 
years longer it proved itself superior to our troops. 
Our regular army had suffered too great an upheaval 
to have preserved intact its self-confidence, or the 
necessary unity of feeling and of action ; and our 
volunteers had had no time to acquire these qualities. 
Indeed, the volunteer battalions organised on and 
after September 1791 were mostly not formed or 
ready to start before tlie spring of 1792 or even later. 
Their morale was still that of raw troops. 

Nevertheless these battalions of the first levy were 
the best ever sent to the Revolutionary armies. The 
rank and file contained a large proportion of old 
soldiers, and of militiamen and National Guards who 
had borne arms ; and the cadres were composed 
almost exclusively of men who had served in the 
regular army, either with or without commissions. 
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Moreover these troops had been organised properly 
and in no hurry; they were armed and equipped before 
they set out, and their commissariat was well looked 
after. 'Phey were of the stuff of which good, solid 
battalions are made, but first they had to acquire 
what cannot be acquired hastily, unity of feeling and 
of action. That they had not already become very 
good troops by September 1792 must be ascribed 
to the political events which from day to day swayed 
and alaimed therti, and shook their confidence and 
their discipline. 

^Phe line troops, for two years past, had been con- 
tinually in a state of revolt and upheaval ; they had 
lost their natural commanders, and were at present 
supposed to be led by officers whom they themselves 
liad elected ; and at the beginning of the campaign 
they were suffering extremely from loss of morale. 
But when, after a few bitter lessons, they made an 
effort to pull theniselves together, they very quickly 
regained their superiority to the volunteers. The old 
habit of discipline was still there, and a little good- 
will only was needed to make it revive. 

Such was the army of 1792. It was greatly superior 
to those of 1793 and 1794, whose ranks were swelled 
by raw recruits and by battalions, hastily enrolled, 
and sent off to the camps innocent of equipment, 
commissariat, or training. Consequently these later 
armies were capable only of fighting in line without 
manoeuvring, and were bejiteii by the Prussians 
though outnumbering them by two to one. 


5 
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II. THE CAMPAIGN OP 1792 

The 80,000 men at our disposal on the northern 
and north-eastern frontiers in the spring of 1792 were 
distributed as follows : 

1. The Army of the North, under Rochambeau, 
consisted of 43,000 men, of whom 24,000 were in 
the Netherlands and 19,000 at Sedan. 

2. The Army of the Centre, under Lafayette, was 
17,000 strong, and lay between Montm^dy and Bitsch. 

3. The Army of the Rhine, under Luckner, 24,000 
strong, was in Alsace. 

The Army of the North had received instructions 
from Dumouriez, the Minister of War, to take the 
offensive in Belgium, and accordingly it set off in 
several columns on April 18 ; but on April 29 occurred 
the panics of Quievrain and Tournai, which put an 
end to the offensive. The cry of treason was on all 
lips, and the generals had to lead their trooj)s back 
to the camps, where they did their best to drill 
them. 

Rochambeau now resigned, and was replaced by 
Luckner, who was in turn superseded by Biron, who 
was to take his orders from Lafayette. Dumouriez, 
having fallen from the Ministry, was sent to the Army 
of the North, where he was given the command of the 
camp at Maulde. 

Then occurred a most ^traordinary incident, 
Luckner and Lafayette, without informing the 
Minister, agreed to change places, while keeping each 
the greater number of his own troops. In July 
Lafayette was at Maubeuge, and Luckner had be- 
taken himself to Metz with the troops from the camp 
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at Famars. Dumouriez refused to follow him, and 
remained at Maulde with his division. 

This strange performance ended with the desertion 
of Lafayette and the disgrace of Luckner, who was 
sent to Chalons. On August 20 the command of the 
Army of the North was given to Dumouriez. 

Before this date arrived the Prussians were in 
France. Brunswick’s army numbered 42,000 men, 
and was followed by anotlier force of 6,000 Hessians 
and 15,000 emigres. The Austrians, meanwhile, were 
concentrating 49,000 men in tlie Ardennes and in 
the Netherlands. 

On July 19 the Prussians brushed aside a French 
detachment at Fontoy, and eO'ected a junction 
witli the Austrians under Clerfayt before Arlon. 
They took Longwy on the 23rd, after three days’ 
bombardment and parleying, and 07i the 30th they 
were before Verdun, wliose population opeiicd the 
gates on September 2. ’I'he Austrians were by then 
at Stenay. 

On, hearing of the capitulation of Longwy, Du- 
mouriez left the northern garrisons imder the com- 
mand of Labourdonnaye, and hastened to put him- 
self at the liead of the troops at Sedan. Tliey seemed 
to him incapable of standing up against the Prussians, 
and at first he thought of using them in the Nether- 
lands, but on hearing that the enemy were at Verdun 
and Stenay, he started for Grandpie with the Sedan 
troops, and directed those on the Sambre to join 
him. At first he had only 19,000 men, but Duval 
brought 3,000 more from the Sambre, and finally, 
hy order of the Minister of War, Ser^mn, Du- 
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mouriez called on 10,000 more troops to join him 
under BeurnonviJJc from the camp at MauJde. 
Counting these last he would have about 32,000 men. 

Until Beuriionville should arrive the numerical 
inferiority of Dumouriez's little force (22,000 men) 
did not allow him to risk an encounter. 

He tried to gain time by defending the defiles of 
the Argonne which he occupied on September 3, 
placing the bulk of his army in the large gap at 
Grandpre, and holding the four roads through the 
forest — Lc Chesne, La Croix-aux-Bois, La (Jhalade, 
and Les Islettes — with small detachments. 'J'hc 
weather was very bad, and the clay soil n\ade the 
Argonne inipassable except by road. 

On the 12th Clerfayt’s Austrians canied the defile 
of La Croix-aux-Bois without having to strike a 
blow. The same day the Prussians attacked our 
outposts before the gap at Grandpre, and were re- 
pulsed. On the 14th Dumouriez rooccupied the 
position of La Croix-aux-Bois, but the Prussians 
drove him out again the same evening. 

The passage of the Argonne being thus forced at 
one point, Dumouriez was obliged to retreat quickly 
without waiting till the enemy came in touch. On 
the 14th he ordered all the bridges and fords across 
the Aisne to be strongly held, and lie instructed his 
subordinates to concentrate on Sainte-Menehould. 

The retreat began at three 'o’clock on the morning 
of the 15th. That same forenoon 1,500 Prussian 
hussars appeared, and one of the French divisions 
promptly scattered. Only the rear-guard, consisting 
of a battalion of Parisian volunteers, stood fiiin 
and kept the enemy off. 
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The same evening another panic occun-ed while 
the men were bivouacking, and some of the fugitives 
spread disorder as far as Chalons. 

Dumouricz halted near Sainte-Menchould, on the 
heights of Valmy. 

Meanwhile Beurnonvillc had come within sight of 
Dinnouriez’s columns on the 16th, but had mistaken 
them for the enemy, and had made off to Chalons, 
lie did not join Dumoun'ez till the 19th. 

.Acting on ministerial orders, Kellormann, who had 
replacetl biickner in the command of the Army of 
the (Jentre, had marched on Chrilons w’ith as many 
troops as he (;ould muster, some 22,000 men. lie 
left Metz on September 4, but was alarmed by the 
enejny’s successes and nnwh; a detour by Vitry- 
le-Fran 9 oi 8 ; he even refused to join Dumouriez, 
but, on re(!eiving a formal order from the Minister, 
he set forth again on the 16th, and ariived at 
J)ampiene-le-(.ha.teau on the 18th. lie reached 
it with only 16,000 men, having left 6,000 on the 
way.. 

The two French generals had, therefore, 48,000 
men in all, of whom 36,000 were on the battlefield. 

Meanwhile Brunswick had ordered an Austrian- 
Hessian detachment, 15,000 to 20,000 strong, to 
inarch from Vhrdun on Sainte-Menehould by the 
direct road of Les Jsicttes ; he himself with the bulk 
of his army, about 34,000 men, marched from 
Crandpre on Somme- Bionne and Somme-Tourbe, a 
few miles to the west of Valmy. 

Clerfayt’s Austrians and the emigres did not come 
up till the evening of the battle. 
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The allied army was by this time sufiering terribly 
from dysentery. The days during which they 
bivouacked in the rain, in that “ Champagne pouil- 
leuse ” where dysentery can only be avoided by 
taking extreme precautions, had proved disastrous 
to them. Their line of retreat after the engagement 
at Valmy was marked by bodies piled up along the 
roadside. 

The physical condition of his men at the moment 
of giving battle counts for a great deal in explaining 
the Prussian commander’s conduct. 

111. THE HATTLE 

DumouricK and Xcllermann had encamped half a 
league to the west of Saintc-Menehould. The posi- 
tion of their advance-guards was indicated by three 
points, all from six to eight miles distant from the 
town — Mount Yvi'on, the mill of Valmy, and the inn of 
La Lune, which is at the fork of the roads leading to 
Chalons and to Suippes. Mount Yvron rises high 
above the plain, throAving out a steep rocky,. spur 
towards the east, but presenting a less inaccessible 
slope towards the ivest, wliile the mill of Valmy and 
the inn of La Jjune are on heights which fall away 
gradually to the plain towards the west. ^Powards 
the east the ground sinks to a little valley whose 
waters collect into a pool, called Ij’Mtang du Roi, 
and from thei'e flow into the Auve, a brook which 
ends at Sainte-MeTiehould. The ground rises again 
between this dip and the Aisne, and becomes the 
height where Dumouriez camped on the 19th, 
Mount Yvron was occupied by Humouriez’s ad- 
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vance-guard under Stengel, and the inn of La Lune 
by that of Kellermann under Valence. 

Brunswick’s advance-guard, commanded by Hohen- 
lohe-Ingelfingen, debouched onto the battlefield about 
1,600 yards to the west of Mount Yvron, and marched 
from north to south, across the front of the French 
advance-guards. In doing so it came under the fire 
of the French artillery posted on Mount Yvron, but 
suffered little, and marched on towards the inn of 
La Lune. Valence’s guns stayed the Prussians fora 
time and put their cavalry to flight, but Hohcnlohe 
had six batteries to his two and dislodged him after 
an hour’s fighting, Kellermann not being near enough 
to support him. 

Kellermann now deployed a little farther back, 
with his right resting on the mill of Valmy and his 
left on the high-road near Orbeval. 

Dumouriez had reinforced the detachment occupy- 
ing Les Isicttes, and General Duval, who was in 
command there, had now 7,000 men at his disposal, 
and had orders not to allow himself to be dislodged. 
Jje^Vencur with twelve battalions had been posted 
at La Chalade and at Vieunc-le-Chateau, and told to 
protect the rear of the French army, and, if oppor- 
tunity arose, to take the enemy in reverse. 

The attack on the inn of La Lune ended at eight- 
thirty. By eleven o’clock the Prussians had made 
no fresh move. Dumouriez had sent Beurnonville’s 
sixteen battalions to reinforce Stengel, and had kept 
only twelve battalions in reserve on his own left. 
They were to support Kellermann in case of need, and 
to keep control of the communications with the 
interior. 
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An attempt ordered by Kellermann, but essayed 
with too few troops, failed in front of La Lune, where 
the enemy had been reinforced. 

At midday the mist lifted, and revealed the Austro- 
Prussian army drawn up on the plain between Somme- 
Bionne and La Lune. Towards one o"(;lock the 
King of Prussia gave the order to attack. He had 
planted a battery of fifty-four guns, which opened 
fire on the French liiios on Mount Yvroji and on the 
high ground where stood the mill. I’hc French 
guns replied. 

The Prussians now mana'uvrcd so as to form tliree 
attacking columns, which began to march towards 
the Valmy — Orbeval front. 

Straightway the French guns left oil answering 
the Prussian batteries, and directed their fire instead 
on the three Prussian columns. 

The French infantry, which the emigres had pro- 
mised Brunswick would run away on eveiy possible 
occasion, did not budge. The Prussians heard the 
officers giving calm, unhurried commands, and 
witnessed the precise, orderly formation of the French 
battalions into three columns, it looked as if, 
instead of running, they intended to charge. From 
their ranks arose a great c?y of “ Vive la JVation ! ” 
and their bands struck up. l^vidently they were 
about to (diarge. 

But they did not start. 

And the Prussians halted. 

Each side gave up its attack, for neither Inul 
confidence ; the French knew they were raw and 
untried, the Prussians were influenced by the reasons 
already explained. 
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So the fnfantry stood idle, while the artillery 
resumed its duel. The leaders of both armies 
showed themselves before Ibc front, braving the 
cannon balls. 

At four o’clock Brunswick gave his opinion that 
it was time to break oft the action, but the cannonade 
did not actually cease till between five and six. 

Each side had lost from 200 to 300 men. 

The two armies bivouacked on the battlefield, but 
(luring the night Kcillcrmann withdrew south of the 
.\uve, the better to protect his comnnmic-ations, and 
the next day Diimourie/. moved n(*arer t(( Sainte- 
Menehould. Brunswick tben advamjed his bivouacs 
to Mount Yvron, the mill of V’almy, and lja kune. 

The Prussians might, therefore, have proclaimed 
themselves victors, but nothing was farther from 
their thoughts. By September 29 tiny had only 
17,000 cfTcctives out of the 40,000 who had crossed 
the fnmticr. 

’Phis was the time when Dumouriez and Keller- 
mann, knowing the terrible conditions pi-evailing in 
the enemy’s army, might have attacked; but 
nogotiatiojis had alrcacfy begun, and the invaders 
were allowed to retieat unmolested. 

Twenty years after the battle, (joetlie imagined him- 
self to have said on that evening (jf September 20, 

“ Oji tills day. In this place, licglns a new era in the 
world’s history.” 

Krom the military point of view, Valmy may be 
taken as an excellent illustration of a remark made by 
Napoleon : “ In war you see your own distress, but 
you do not see the enemy’s. You must show 
confidence.” 
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His opinion of the way Dumouriez conducted this 
campaign is worth noting : “ Dumouriez’s campaign 
in Champagne was very fine and very bold. . . . 
Probably, if he had gone on for another eight or ten 
years he would have made a great name.” 

But from another point of view he finds Dumouriez’s 
position too daring — “ and that is a great deal for 
me to say, for I count myself perhaps the boldest 
general who has ever lived, and most certainly I 
should never have stayed in his position, so dangerous 
should I have considered it. I can only explain his 
action by supposing that he was afraid to retire.” 

This judgment nmst not be accepted unreservedly, 
for Napoleon here, as in all his other historical 
appreciations, forgets to take into account the 
difference of epoch. As a matter of fact, neither 
Dumouriez nor Brunswick dreamt that they were 
doing anything very extraordinary in fighting on an 
inverted front. They were of the old school, and 
acted as the generals of Frederick’s time would have 
acted. It must not be forgotten that half of 
Frederick’s battles were fought with fronts reversed, 
and that little inconvenience resulted for the defeated 
side, because there was no pursuit. 

But to Napoleon that was ancient history. It 
never occurred to him that a quarter of a century 
before he was victorious at Marengo, Ulni, and Jena, 
or vanquished at Leipzig, no one, when preparing 
for battle, thought about lines of retreat. 



JENA* 

(1806) 

I. THK FRENCH ARMY 

Ever since the French Revolution, Prussia's policy 
had been irresolute and ambiguous. She had failed 
to act in 1805, and had cut a sorry figure at the time 
of Austerlitz. It was apparent that she no longer 
held the position won for her by Frederick the Great, 
and national pride demanded a brilliant victory to 
restore the lost prestige. To this end, the Prussian 
Government provoked war with Napoleon in 1806, 
and dragged with her Russia and England at the 
moment when they were about to sign a treaty of 
peace with France. 

Napoleon had left the Grand Army “ cpiartered 
for repose ” in South-West Germany between Cob- 
lentz, Passau, and Lake Constance until the Czar 
should have ratified the treaty of peace. 

He himself returned to Paris, and it was there 
that news of Prussia’s hostile intentions reached him 
on August 22. At first incredulous, it was not until 
he received on September 3 notification of the Czar’s 
refusal to sign the treaty of peace that he realised the 
existence of a fresh coalition and the inevitability of 
war. Although the position of the Grand Army, ready 
to take the field again at a moment’s notice, enabled 
Napoleon to surprise Prussia in the act of making 

^ See maps facing pages 120, 108 and 118. 
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preparation, he was unmlling to piaj the part of 
aggressor aixJ preferred to await an unquestionable 
casm helli. He orderetl his troops to assemble when 
the Prussians should have entered Saxony, then a 
neutral state. 

'Phe mobilisation of the Prussian army had begun 
on August 10, but without Avaiting for its completion 
Prussian troops invaded S.axon territory on September 
6, thus fonung Saxony to join the coalition, 

Napoleon retorted on Septen\ber 19 by ordering 
the Grand Army to assemble between Maycnce and 
Amberg. 

On the 21st the King of Prussia loft Berlin to join 
his troops on the 26th, and dispatched an idtimatuni 
to France. Napoleon set out from Paris on the 25th, 
and took command of the Grand Army at Wurzburg 
on October 1, 

At first sight the Frencli and Prussian phuis of 
campaign seetu synimetrical. Kach side intended 
to seize the. oflensive ; Napoleon by marching from 
Band)org in the })rovisionul directio}! of Berlin,, the 
Prussia.ns by moving from Erfurt towards Wurzburg. 
Napoleon nLcant to cut Prussia’s communications 
with her Russian ally ; Prussian strategy aimed at 
inter(;eptitig the French line of retreat on Mayence 
and Strasburg. To obtain a decisive result, each side 
risked everything ; Napoleon, nmving from Bamberg 
towards Berlin, skirted the frontier of a neutral 
if not hostile Austria, whilst Prussia placed her 
armies between the French and the North Sea. In a 
struggle engaged on these lines, one of the two ad- 
versaries cannot escape collapse and must be utterly 
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destroyed ; it was a duel to the death, and from the 
outset of the campaign we can foi'esee the decisive 
nature of the battle of Jena. 

It does not seem possible to detect in the qualities 
and defects of the opposing armies the causes which 
predestined the one to victory, the other to defeat. 
Many unsuspected flaws were discovered in the 
Prussian troops of 1806 after the event, but there is 
no sign in the course of the campaign that they 
affected the results of the battle, and their im- 
portance has been largely exaggerated. 

In 1806 the French army was certainly very near 
perfection : the lower grades, after the sifting of 
previous wars, were composed of tried and experienced 
soldiers, steady in action and skilful in minor opera- 
tions, and the camp at Boulogne and the campaign 
of 1805 had thoroughly accustomed them to the 
evolutions of the diill-book of 1791 which nowadays 
seem so con^plicated. There was also a smaller 
percentage of young soldiers in the army than at any 
other period in its history ; those drafted to regimejits 
for l,he campaign of 1805 had been well s<*hoolcd at 
LUni and Austerlitz ; oidy Dupont’s and Gazan’s 
divisions, which had suffered heavily at llaslach and 
Diirnstein, showed in 1806 a large proportion of 
conscripts. 

It must be observed, however, that the foot-soldiers 
of the Grand Army received scant musketry training, 
and that its excellent skirmishers had been self- 
taught on the battlefield. 

The infantry drill book of 1791, since so often 
criticised, was much superior to any other infantry 
drill regulations of the period. Its combination 
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of evolutions in line and movements in column 
offered a wide choice of formations ; troops could be 
marched either along narrow roads in column of threes 
or fours, or by highways or across open country in 
column of platoons. In battle, each battalion formed 
a small, handy, mobile column, and a division or 
army corps moved in a group of these small columns 
which could mould themselves to the ground, follow- 
ing its folds for cover, dilating or contracting as 
occasion demanded. When in touch with the enemy, 
skirmishers, acting also as scouts, were thrown 
forward with orders to engage him, inflicting as much 
loss as possible before the battalions came up into 
line. These, when they reached the extreme range 
of the enemy’s guns, opened to deploying intervals 
and then formed lino ; the skirmishers feU back on 
the wings of their respective battalions or regiments, 
and the musketry fight began, ’fhe lines thus 
deployed performed difficult evolutions under fire, 
such as changes of front, or the passage of fresh troops 
through the intervals of the battalions already 
engaged in order to come up in first line. At the 
same time a whole battalion extended on the fringe 
of a wood, while narrow columns forced their way 
through the streets of a village. In short, the in- 
fantry drill regulations employed in the campaign 
of 1806 were adaptable to every contingency ; experi- 
ence had taught the most practical procedure for 
each occasion, and the infantry of the Grand Army 
was eminently fitted for manceuvring and for 
fighting. 

The artillery had inherited all the traditions of the 
old Royal Corps and was admirably instructed. The 
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officers appointed in haste during the Revolutionary 
Wars had been carefully weeded out during the 
Consulate, and the majority of those remaining 
combined technical knowledge with soldierly qualities 
and practical experience. The materiel wsis similar 
to that used by the other European powers, but was 
superior in weight of metal. The Prussian artillery 
showed a large proportion of light cannon, 3- and 
6-poundcrs ; whereas half of the French guns consisted 
of 8-poundcrs, a third of howitzers and 12-poundcrs, 
and only one-sixth of light 4-pounders. Unfortu- 
nately the Freiich artillery was numerically weak, 
as in 1805 there had been difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient teams and waggons, and live years were 
yet to elapse before the French artillery assumed the 
proportion of 4 guns to every 1,000 men, judged 
necessary by Napoleon. 

The ammunition vised was either round shot or 
grape, ^riic latter was generally employed against 
infantry and swept the ground for 500 yards in front 
of the guns. To obtain good results from round shot, 
notwithstanding their small size and the inaccuracy 
of the fire, it was necessary to fire the gun at a low 
angle so that the shot might keep close to the ground 
and ricochet. The effective range of a gun firing 
round shot varied from 900 yards to 1,300 yards 
according to the calibre of the gun and the slope of 
the ground. 

The cavalry was thoroughly experienced ; though 
hampered by poor mounts, it was excellent in re- 
connaissance ; in battle it showed much coolness, 
cohesion, and deftness in evolution, but its ardour 
was revealed in pursuit; then alone its powers of 
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swift inovetnent found full scope. If tlie horses were 
mediocre, the troopers were tempered steel and men 
of long service with but few recruits amongst them. 

f’he morale of the (Irand Army was incomparable; 
the remains of the revolutiomiTy spirit and a passion- 
ate national pride inspired contempt of the ejieniy, 
while confidence in Napoleon’s genius and the verit- 
able adoration which the majority of the soldiers felt 
for him, completed their conviction that they were 
invincible. And he who believes himself to l)e in- 
vincible is very near to being it. 

The question of the discipline of the Crand Army 
is a difficult one. It is beyond doubt that marfiuding 
was rife ; but where means of support are not 
assured, the existence of this horrible practice proves 
little against the discipline of air army. What is 
more important for us is that at times the men 
treated their officers with scant respect ; there are 
numerous examples of general officers being insulted 
at night when tliere was disorder among the billeted 
troops ; but the military spirit showed itself in other 
j’espects : in action subordination was perfect and 
the obedience and devotion of the soldiers knew no 
limits. Finally, many a poor hero worked miracles 
furbishing his shabby uniform ; for the officers were 
extremely particular about the turn-out of their 
men. Thus, among this mass of contradiction, it 
is difficult to determine whether the Grand Army 
was or was not disciplined. 

To conclude, it shoidd be noted that tlris army of 
young men who were at the same time old soldiers 
had experienced regimental officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, but was commanded and led by 
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young generals. Napoleon, Murat, Lannes, Davout, 
Soult, Ney, were all between thirty-five and thirty- 
. nine years of age. 


IT. TTfH PRUSSIAN ARAIV 

The Prussian army was assuredly inferior to that 
of Napoleon, and its numerous deficiencies were due 
to the fact that as the instrument of F7‘cdoT‘ick tlie 
(Jieat’s vi(itories it had remained untouched, an object 
of veneration. Iji recruiting, discipline, instruction, 
tactics, and administration its usages were antiquated. 

In order to play a role out of all proportion to the 
strength of her population, Prassia not only enlisted 
in her army a number of volunteers, for the most part 
foreigners, but resorted to a system of compulsory 
military service, limited approximately to the rural 
class. These national recruits or “ cantonists ” 
served with the colours for a few months, and were 
then liable for service during a peiiod of twenty years. 
Called up at rjire intervals, they were in the same 
jjosition as our reservists, and this constitution of the 
Prus'sian army is not one of the least interesting points 
in the battle of Jena ; the troops eiuiountered there 
by Napoleon’s army lesembled those which we shall 
put in the field in the next war. The Prussian army 
of 1806 comprised 80,000 men raised by volun- 
tary enlistment, called “ foreigners,” and l.')8,000 
“cantonists,” the equivalent of otir recruits and 
I'cservists respectively. 

This system of recruiting has been blamed for its 
lack of homogeneity and for the inequality of the 
burden of service ; it must not be forgotten, however, 
6 
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that it had given Frederick the Great his victorious 
troops, that it was the source of the arniics whic]], 
outnumbered by three to one, persistently defeated 
our soldiers of 1793, and which, in spite of detest- 
able leading and antiquated tactics, were to make 
the Grand Army pay dearly for the victory of Jena. 

Whatever may have been the Prussian system of 
recruiting, the Prussian army of 1806 was well dis- 
ciplined, and the soldiers, animated by the stiongest 
possible national spirit, w^ere trained to cany out 
with absolute exactitude the evolutions of their 
drill-book and their volley firing. 

It is true that the Prussian infantry drill regulations 
for movement in close order were still those of 
Frederick the Great and dated with scarcely an)'’ 
modification from 1743. They differed greatly from 
the French ordinance of 1791 ; there was no question 
of manoeuvring in columns, only line tactics w'ere 
practised, but it must be allowed that the precision 
with which the evolutions were performed compen- 
sated in some measure for the intricacies of the system. 

The Prussian foot-soldier was an even worse shot 
than his Fi'ench contemporaiy, musketry training 
was limited to volley-firing, and the instructors 
endeavoured to ensure simultaneity of fire rather 
than accuracy of aim. 

The use of skirmishers, contemplated by Frederick 
the Great from 1768 onwards, had been lecognised 
as indispensable. After 1787 his successors paid 
attention to their organisation and regulation ; they 
would have done better to insist on practice and to 
train their troops in this art. Battalions of light 
infantry (fusiliers) were formed, each coiripany of 
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the line was ordered to have icii iiieJi as skirmisliers, 
and numerous edicts were issued on tlie subjc(!t, but 
the soldiers were not practised in batf alion skirmishing. 

In the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, according to 
the usual practice of the eighteenth century, large 
bodies of skirmishers had been formed, of battalions 
of fusiliers, for use in woods, but the mistake was 
made of uniting company skirmishers for a similar 
purpose. 

The chief fault of the Prussian infantry lay in the 
fact that all .the soldiers were not taught to skirmish, 
for in that case any battalion could have been so 
employed instead of the few carabineers specially 
told off. 

Thus the Prussians ignored the surest means of 
inflicting loss on the enemy ; but, as had been seen in 
1793 and 1794, material losses do not always produce 
defeat. The Prussian infantry charges were vigorous, 
and, in spite of all our skirmishers, had easily 
triumphed over the battalions of Revolutionary 
volunteers. 

The Prussian cavalry, especially the hussars, had 
kept intact the tradition of Frederick the (jieat— 
daring and energy. 

The whole Prussian army was imbued with the 
memory of past victories. Valmy was regarded as 
unimportant, an affair that the Prussian command 
had not carried through for ill-defined reasons, chiefly 
connected with diplomacy and dysentery. Rut 1793 
and 1794 liad proved that for the Prussians the 
French army was still the (jihier de Rosshach. 
When Mayence was relieved and Custine forced to 
retire on Alsace, three squadrons of Prussian dragoons 
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had sufficed to scatter n cohiuin of the French aniH', 
killing and ivoundiiig 200 and taking 1,435 prisoneis 
and tliroc guns. The same day four Prussian 
battalions had thrown back 7,000 French into 
Maycnee. When Moreau marched on Pirmasens 
with 14,000 men he had been utterly routed by a few 
Prassian battalions and lost thirty-six guns. Hocho 
attacking Brunswick at Kaiserslautern had been 
repulsed with heavy loss and retired with siuJi 
precipitation that he covered in two days the ground 
it had taken him ten days to traverse when advancing 
to the attack. Tn 1794 Mbllendorf had won further 
victories in the same district, while Bliicher’s hussars 
had captured 2,000 prisoners and seventeen guns. 

Thus, on the whole, the Jbussian army of 1806 
did not consider itself degenerate, and went to battle 
with confidence. 1 1 would have been better, certainly, 
if the infantry had been trained to manoeuvre by 
columns and if greater use had been made of skir- 
mishers, but such as it was, the Prussian army was 
as brave and well disciplined as any in the world, 
and only required good generals in order to gain the 
victory. 

Unfortunately these leaders did not ejcist ; 
Frederick the CJreat died, leaving no one to replace 
Iiim, and foi- the lack of a good general the Prussians 
were to march to destruction instead of victory. 
There was lacking also that Nvhich in a well-directeil 
army alone can take the place of a great commander, 
a group of generals possessing instruction and good 
sense. The instruction possessed by the Prussian 
officers was not such as could preserve the army from 
disaster. 
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Frederick the Great neglected to teach his suc- 
cessors the secrets of his art. The best among them 
had retained from his lessons tlic spirit of attack, 
and we shall see that old Mollcndorf stands out in this 
resp(’ct from the younger commanders. Frederick’s 
instructions to Ins generals did not touch on the 
veritable principles of war, but only comprised rules 
as to detail. These instructions then were strictly 
followed, even if a fj).lse dii'ection was given to the 
operations as a whole. 

Frederick founded several institutions for military 
instruction, but the course of instruction was con- 
fined to the auxiliary, the technical side of war- 
topography, camp planning, fortification, etc. 

W'hen Frederick the Great conducted the grand 
manoeuvres whicli took place annually, lie was careful 
to arrange that the general idea to be followed in 
each part should be rational aiid the manoeuvre 
directed with vigour and good sense. But after his 
death his generals could only imitate the form of his 
manoeuvres, which though excellent were of little 
value without the master mind that inspired them. 
Moreover those manoeuvres carried out between 
1786 and 1806 were limited to mimicries of battle, 
mere evolutions, and the generals could learn little 
from them of the real diflicultfes of a commander 
in war : keeping the forces united, collecting the 
greatest number possible for a battle, obtaining in- 
formation, and making up his mind and acting. 

Dispersion of the troops, dissipation of effort, 
and never-ending indecision were the essential faults 
which, manifest from the first day of the campaign, 
led to the downfall of the Prussian army. 
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Though it must be allowed that too many vehicles 
were attached to the troops, and that the methods of 
quartering and of supply were antiquated and formal 
to the last degree, these and similar errors, though 
they have been justly criticised, were of no conse- 
quence in the battle of Jena. 

in. 'I'HK OPERA'l’IONS 

The differences between the French and Prussian 
commands showed itself before any operations took 
place by the manner in which each utilised its forces, 
Napoleon assigned all the troops possible to the 
active part of the (Irand Army, which at the be- 
ginning of the campaign consisted of 160,000 men, 
closely followed by 13,000 Bavarians destined for 
the secondary operations. 

The Prussian army should have numbered 264,000 
men, or 272,000 including the Saxon contingent ; 
but the numbers not brought up were such that 
the effective force amounted only to 171,000 ; the 
remainder encumbered the fortresses. Twenty-five 
thousand were held in reserve on the borders of 
Poland, and during the first days of the campaign 
other detaclmients were made ; thus, instead of 
250,000 there weie only 110,000 on the battlefield. 

The weakness of the Prussian command was re- 
vealed to an even greater eij^tent by its indecision. 
The Duke of Brunswick was commander-in-cliief, but 
the King was continually beside him, and the im- 
portant decisions were made at councils attended by 
several generals. Opinions clashed ; there was dis- 
cussion, but no action. Orders had been issued aiming 
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at a concentration roiind Erfurt. Brunswick intended 
to debouch from there on Meiningen so as to reacli 
Wurzburg, but Hohenlohe favoured an offensive by 
way of Hof. At length a middle course was chosen : 
to debouch in two divisions by Gotha and Hof. 
This manoeuvre was in progress when on September 27 
Brunswick reverted to his original plan, though, 
owing to the jnovements already begun, he could not 
hope to reacIi Meiningen before October 11. 

In the meantime further discussions took place, 
and Brunswick, uncertain as to which course to follow, 
remained stationary. Tjcarning that the French were 
assembled between Wurzburg and Amberg, his half- 
heaited desire for the offensive faded away, and, 
submitting to Napoleon’s initiative, he merely planned 
to counter-attack “ by proceeding by an oblique and 
rapid movement in whichever direction the enemy 
shall follow.” On the 8th, hearing that the French 
were marching towards Saxony, by way of Coburg 
and Bayreuth, he again took counsel. Some of those 
present wished to forestall the French by crossing 
the Saale near Jena, while others advised taking up 
a position before Leipzig. Brunswick was still unde- 
cided and remained with the bulk of the army near 
Weimar. Hohenlohe, assuming that the offensive 
suggested by himself had been adopted, acted accord- 
ingly, and, concentrating the Saxons to the south- 
east of Jena, pushed forward his advance-guard to 
Saalfeld. 

Such, then, was the position of the Prussian and 
Saxon troops at the moment when the French struck 
upon them. 

Napoleon’s plan of campaign was to march pro- 
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visioiiaUy in the direction of Berlin, starting from 
Bamberg ; then when he came up with the Prussiaiis 
to attack them in such a manner as to keep them 
separate from the Russians. In the first days of 
September he did not anticipate meeting with any 
serious resistance prior to crossing the Elbe, for the 
Prussians might be supposed to have profited by the 
lesson administered the previous year to Mack and to 
be awaiting the arrival of their aliy before being com- 
mitted to battle. But, from the 29th, the Emperor 
knew that the I’russians were assembling in the 
neighbourliood of Erfurt and he foresaw the man- 
oeuvres which he was to carry out : “ My intention,’' 
he wrote on the 30th, “ is to concentrate all my forces 
on my extreme right, leaving all the space between 
the Rhine and Bamberg entirely unoccupied, so as 
to have nearly 200,000 men assembled on the same 
battlefield. . . . The nature of the events which 
may take place cannot be foreseen, because it would 
be to the advantage of the enemy, who supposes my 
left to be on the Rhine and my right in Bohemia, to 
overlap my left, because in that case 1 shall be able 
to throw him back on the Rhine.” And a few days 
later he added ; “Woe betide them if they hesitate 
and lose a day.” His idea, therefore, was to march 
until he was on a level with the Prussian army and 
then to turn on it and attack it. 

Without waiting for further', news of the enemy, 
Napoleon issued the order to march, and the Grand 
Army crossed the ridge of the Erankenwald on 
October 8 out of range of a Prussian attack. Only 
three roads were available by which to traverse the 
forest, and two army corps marched along each ; the 
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Gtiard, the cavalry, and the parks following the 
middle one, which was also that of Head-quarters. 
On coming out into the plain it was possible that the 
heads of the columns might encounter the enemy : 
Napoleon therefore cautioned each of his marshals 
only to engage very inferior forces, and in the event 
of meeting more than a division of tlie enemy to 
refuse battle and to await the arrival of the whole 
army before pushing forward. But the Brussians 
were still hesitating arouiul Weimar ; the troops 
which Murat and Lannes scattered on October 9 
and 10 at Schleiz atul Saalfeld wei’e merely detach- 
ments. 

These first reverses sliook tlu; spirit of the Prussians, 
hitherto so certain of victory. 'I'heir sturdy infantry 
and their dashing hussars had not only been beaten, 
but had not held very long against tlie vigour of the 
French attacks. 

The informatioji received by Napoleoji still indi- 
cated the enemy between Erfurt and Weimar, with the 
possibility of a rapid move eastwards, by means of 
which they would endeavour to recover their' prin- 
cipal communications with Uussia and Berlin. Napo- 
leon therefore continued to march towards the 
north-east, so as to be sure, in any case, of (aitting 
his adversary’s principal lines of retreat. He pushed 
his right vigorously forward as far as (lera on 
October 11, deploying his army on a front of thirty- 
seven miles facing the enemy’s supposed position. 

But the enemy still did not n\ove. On the 12th 
Napoleon moved obliquely to his left towards Naum- 
burg, Jena, and Kahla in preparation for an attack 
on Weimar ; but the Prussians might still have tiled 
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to escape either by the south, moving off by Saaffekl 
and Plaueii, or by the north, reaching Leipzig by way 
of Naumburg. Consequently the army corps on his 
wings were kept in echelons on the flanks, so as to 
reach the enemy should he succeed in slipping past 
Davout, who was on the way to Naumburg, or 
Augereau, who was making for Kahla. 

In any case Napoleon determined to march against 
the enemy on the 13th. 3'hc moment had come to 
attack without further manoeuvring. At the distance 
he was from the enemy, his movements must be 
reported too late to permit of the Prussians acting 
accordingly, and this was to be proved during the 
night of the 13th-14th. Napoleon had to endeavour 
to foresee Brunswick’s plan so as to decide beforehand 
on the best course of action. “ 1 envelop the 
enemy completely,” wrote Napoleon on the 12th, 
“but I must have an indication of his plan.” To 
this end he launched Murat and his cavalry towards 
Leipzig and Naumburg so as to procure evidence 
from which he could infer the Prussians’ intentions, 
evidence which could only be collected on the enemy’s 
lines of comriiunication with Dresden and Berlin. 

The Emperor, without waiting for Murat’s report, 
prepared to deploy his army facing the direction of 
Weimar ; at the same time throwing a strong force 
into Naumburg, the essential point on the Weimar — 
Leipzig road. Lannes and Augereau were ordered 
to establish themselves firmly round Jena, while 
Davout and Bernadotte were to hold the passages 
of the Saale at Naumburg and Kosen. Ney was 
to march to Koda, within three leagues of Jena. 
Only Spult’s army corps was to remain stationary. 
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doubtless for the reason that if he proceeded towards 
Zeitz he could not possibly reach Jena in time to 
fight on the 14th, while if he advanced towards Jena 
he would be too far from Leipzig to outstrip the 
Prussians, had they taken the Naurnburg road on the 
12th and so slipped past llavout. 

Napoleon, during the night of the 12th-13th and 
the morning of the 13th, learned that Lannes had 
occupied a position beyond Je7ia and was in sight of 
30,000 of the enemy who seemed disposed to give 
battle. 

Davout’s and Murat’s cavalry had overrun the 
Leipzig and Naurnburg plain, and their reports, in 
conjunction with those of Lannes and Augereau, 
made it known at 9 a.m. on the 13th that the King 
of Prussia, after a short stay at Erfurt, had returned 
to Weimar on the 11th. Further, that a pontoon 
train sent to join the Prussians by way of Weisscnfels 
ajid NauJiiburg had been captmed on the 12th, as 
it retired again towards the north-west. 

“ At last the veil is lifted : the enemy is beginning 
to retreat on Mfigdeburg ! ” cried Napoleon on 
receipt of this information, lie nevertheless con- 
sidered it possible that the enemy wished merely to 
concentrate before VV’eimar so as to give battle 
there. “ 1 do not know,” he wrote, “ whether he 
does not wish to give battle instead of retiring.” 
“ I believe,” he added later, “ that the enemy wiU 
try to attack Marshal Lannes or that he will be off.” 

In any case it was necessary to march on Jena, 
either to support Lannes or to attack the enemy before 
he had time to retreat on Magdeburg. All the 
results promised by Napoleon’s manoeuvre had been 
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achieved : “ 'J’he Prussian army is caught in the 
very act and is turned,” wrote Napoleon. “ All the 
intercepted letters show that the enemy has lost his 
head. They liold councils night and day and do not 
know what steps to take. You will see that my army 
is united and that 1 bar the roads to Dresden and 
Berlin against them.” And he concludes: “My 
intention is to march straight for the enemy.” 

Although the indication supplied by Davout and 
Murat pointed to the enemy’s retreat on Magdeburg, 
Napoleon was too well aware of the uncertainty of re- 
ports and of the inferences drawn from them to march 
his army at once through Jena on Weimar. In view, 
then, of the possibility of a I’russian movement 
towards Leipzig by Naumburg, he ordered Soult to 
remain at the fork of the roads from Gera to Jena and 
Naumburg, only dispatching one of his divisions to- 
wards Jena. Me himself hastened to Jena, which lies 
on the direct road to Weimar and whence Lannes 
had perceived the enemy’s encampment. The 
cavalry divisions a.iul the Guard were ordered to 
proceed to Jena with all speed. 

Napoleon joined Lannes in front of the town, and, 
seeing the Prussian camp for himself, sent word to 
Soult and Ney to march as quickly as possible and 
concentrate at Jena. 

IV. BKFORK THK H.VrTLH 

J'he situation on the night o^ the 13th-Mth was 
as follows : Lannes bivouacked with the Guard on 
the heights of the west of Jena ; Augereau lay near 
by in the valley ; Ney’s advance-guard was in the 
outskirts of Jena, the rest of his corps in echelon 
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behind it; one of Sonlt’s divisions, with lus cuvalry, 
had already traversed the town, and two more were 
to arrive at midday on the 14th. 4 he cavalry 

divisions which had “ overrun the Leipzig plain " 
were ordered to proceed to Jena ; Bernadotte's corps 
was between Naumburg and Domburg, and that 
of Davout at Naumburg. 

Though Napoleon still felt uncertain of the enemy’s 
plan of action, notwithstajuling the information 
brought in, the position of these*, two corps, res]:)ec- 
tively nine and eighteen miles to his right, must 
prevent the Prussians from esc.aping him in that 
direction. 

He examined the enemy’s camp in the course of 
the evening of the 13th ; and coming to the conclusion 
that the whole J’russian army lay between him and 
Weimar, resolved to attack it the following day in 
front of Jena with all his available troops- Jjannes’s, 
Augereau’s, Soult’s, and Ney’s corps, the Guard, and 
the cavalry. Davout an<l Bernadotte were ordered 
to debouch from Naumburg and Dornbuvg and, 
proceeding by Apolda, were to fall upon the Prussian 
rear. Davout was left free to act “ provided that he 
takes part in the battle.” 

During the same night Davout sent in fresh in- 
formation, well authenticated, announcing the move- 
ment of a considei'jible body of troops from W'eimar 
towards Eckartsberga on the road to Naumburg : 
the enemy’s outposts had been pushed forward nearly 
to the Saale. Napoleon realised therefoi'e, before 
morning, that only a portion of the Prussian army 
lay in front of Jena and that he could not count on 
Davout ’s intervention. 
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Davout’s iufoi'tiiatioii of the enemy’s movements 
Wiis correct; the Pnissian command liacl once more 
changed its plan, and Napoleon’s most rational 
previsions were at fault. 

After the partial checks at Schleiz and Saalfeld, 
part of the Prussian army had been concentrated at 
Jena under Hoheidohe, part at Weimar under Bruns- 
wick and the King of Prussia. October 11 and 12 
passed in restoring order among the troops, whose 
morale had been disagreeably sliaken by the first 
incidents of the campaign, and who were constantly 
being scattered by panics. 

Brunswick thought for an instant of defending the 
line of the Saale at Jena, but on the morning of the 
13th he learnt that the Prench were at Naum- 
burg. He therefore abandoned this project, and 
for the first time realising his perilous position he 
foresaw a turning movement which must cut his 
communications with Berlin, and hastened to order 
the retreat of the main army on Naumburg by way 
of Eckart'Sberga. llohenlohe’s corps and half that of 
Riichel were to cover the movement in front of Jena 
and would follow the next day. 

During the night of the 13th-14th the position 
of the Prussian troops was as follows : Schmettau’s 
division lay in front of Auerstedt and the bulk of the 
army camped in the rear of the village, where Blucher’s 
cavalry was to join them at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Hohenlohe had f)0,000 men 'between Jena and 
AVeimar: a detachment of 5,C00 under HoltzendorfI 
watched Dornburg ; Tauenzien’s division, 8,000 
strong, lay facing Jena, between the villages of 
Closewitz and Liitzenroda, with four Saxon battalions 
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bcliiiicl tJiem : the main body (22,000 men) camped 
between Isserstedt and I'apeliendoif facing south, 
and Ruchers force of 15,000 were behind Weimar. 

Hohenlohe gave no orders for the co-operation of 
liis various divisions and, in addition, expected the 
French attack, not from the direction of Jena, but 
from that of Saalfeld. Finally, when ordered to cover 
the retreat of the main army he shared Brunswick’s 
opinion that this mission precluded his assuming 
the offensive. 

Tims the battle which was about to begin was 
willed by Napoleon and submitted to by the Prussians. 
To quote the Emperor, they were “ taken in the act ” ; 
in a word, they were about to be attacked at a moment 
when they had made no disposition either to receive 
or deliver an attack. Hohcnlohe’s camps and Bruns- 
wick’s columns were not more scattered than were 
the French corps, but the Prussian command had 
prepared no scheme for their co-operation in a general 
action. Napoleon, on the other hand, although half 
his troops could not arrive until the afternoon, had 
regulated every detail so that the battle might de- 
velop methodically and be conducted with vigour. 
Thanks to the enemy’s inertia it was fought exactly 
on the lines foreseen by the Emperor from the begin- 
ning of the campaign. On October 1, knowing the 
Prussian army to be in the neighbourhood of Erfurt, 
he had marched with all speed in the direction of 
Berlin, so as to arrive on a level with the Prussians 
and then to turn upon them before they had time 
to put themselves across his path. He had suc- 
ceeded, and, as he had foretold in a letter written 
on September 30 to his brother Louis, he was now 
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about to attack the eueiiiy from the south-east 
in a north-westerly direction. The direct advance 
as far as Gera and Naumburg, the wheel at a right 
angle immediately followed by the attack, the area 
occupied by the Grand Army and the seizing of Jeiia 
and Naumburg in order to bar the way of retreat, 
weie all in accordance with the original plan. Napo- 
leon himself said : “ The system of a battle is con- 
ceived in the system (jf a campaign.” He gave no 
more striking example of this than in 1806, and to 
understand the battle of Jena it is necessary to review 
the campaign. 

V. 'I'FIK INITIAL SITlM'riON 

As we have shown, Hohenlohe’s army was divided 
into four groups : a detachment 5,000 strong under 
IIoltzendoT'ff watched Dornburg ; the advance- 
guard of 8,000 men, commanded by Tauenzien, was 
on the ridge of Closewitz and biitzenroda with 
four battalions a little distance in rear ; the bulk 
of the army (22,000 men) lay close to (Japellen- 
dorf, and 15,000 men under Riichel were behind 
Weimar. 

This division of the German troops was to bring 
about four corresponding phases in the battle : 

1. The driving back of Tauonzien’s advance-guard 

by the troops which Napoleon had at his disposal at 
dawn. ' 

2. The intervention of Holtzendorlf’s detaclmient 
and its subsequent defeat by the division of the 
extreme French right. 

3. Hohenlohe’s decision to give battle with his 
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main army, close to Vierzelinheiligen just as the 
French reinforcements came up. 

4. Riichel’s intervention and defeat after Ifohen- 
lohe’s discomfiture. 

'I’he French, though quite as widely distiibuted as 
were their adversaries, were under tlie direct control 
of the Emperor, who, knowing the position of each 
unit, regulated his operations accorrlingly anfl co- 
ordinated their eiTorts. 

This dispersion of the Prussians was diui to the 
lack of any command-in-ehief. 

On the night of the 13th -14th Napoleon bivouacked 
on the Windknollen sim-ounded by the Guard and 
by Lannes’s corps, consisting of Suchet’s and Gazan’s 
divisions, approximately 20,000 men, and 28 gims. 
The foot-guards were 5,000 strong with 14 guns. 

On the left, in the Miihlthal, was the first division 
of Augereau’s coiqis with its cavalry, a total of about 

8.000 men and 12 guns. 

Soult’s first division under Saint-1 lilaire, which 
had played the most important part at Austcrlitz, 
lay at Jena and consisted of 9,000 men and 12 guns. 

Ney’s advance-guard of about 4,000 men and 
4 guns was to arrive at Jena during the night. 

At dawn, then, on the 14th Napoleon had at his 
disposal 46,000 men and 70 guns against about 

45.000 Prussians with about 120 guns. The enemy’s 
superiority in artillery was not apparent, owing to 
the scattered position of his troops. 

The morale of the opposing forces was very dis- 
similar. The experienced and warhke soldiers of the 
Grand Army were brought up to a pitch of enthusiasm 
by the famous bulletins, for the Emperor was careful 
7 
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to announce eveiy success with a touch of exaggera- 
tion. By means of these pubhcations he explained 
to his troops the development of his plans day by 
day, at the same time depicting and ridiculing the 
confusion which reigned in the Prussian forces. As 
a result of this policy, every soldier in the Grand 
Army understood the task before him and derived 
confidence from his adversary’s manifest weakness. 

Certain ingenuous critics have mistaken the 
bulletins for official returns destined to enlighten 
posterity on the subject of effectives, captures, etc., 
and on being disappointed have denied the historical 
value of these documents. If, on the other hand, 
they had recognised in the bulletins a formidable 
instrument of war, they would have attached no 
importance to the figures, but would have learnt 
from these explanations of Napoleon’s ideas the 
most profound lessons in military art and history. 
Nothing explains the operations of 1806 so clearly as 
the bulletins. 

The morale of the Prussian troops, which had 
remained in the neighbourhood of Erfurt and Weimar 
since the beginning of tJic war, was good, but Tauen- 
zien’s soldiers, beaten at Schlciz and Saalfeld, were 
badly shaken. On the 11th, 12th, and 13tJi panii^s 
were frequent, and one of these had completely dis- 
organised all the units in the streets of Jena. Whole 
batteries disappeared, desertion weakened the effec- 
tives already diminished by figliting, and the battalions 
of fusihers which were to encounter Lannes in the 
first phase of the battle of Jena were approximately 
at half strength. 
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VI. BATTLK OF JENA- -FIRST PHASE 

Napoleon gave tlic signal for battle at six o’clock 
on the morning of the 14th. As on the morning of 
Ansterlitz, both armies weie wrapped in a dense fog. 
Unlike at Austerlitz, however, Napoleon required a 
clear atmosphere, for, in order to debouch his army 
on the plateau with as little delay as ])ossible, it was 
necessary to carry the approaches to Closewitz and 
Lutzeroda ; and though this task could be easily 
accomplished in fine weather by an outllanking attack 
delivered through the woods, the fog rmidered this 
impossible. 

Lannes, unable to deploy the main body of Ids 
troops, ordered the advance-guards of his two divi- 
sions to make a frontal attack on the twf) villages. 
At first it was only a battle between skiimishers that 
raged in the fog, Init .soon (he artillery intervened, 
firing at close range. (1 reat quanlil ies of ammunition 
were expended and both sides suili'ied sevcridy. 
Buchet, thanks to his numerical supei iori(y, succeeded 
in di.slodging the enemy from (’losewitz, but on (he 
left (jiazan’s light infantry were oulnumbered and 
driven back by the enemy, who was checki'd in his 
counter-attack by the French artillery. Tlii* scattemi 
condition of the Priussian fori^es as opposed to the 
concentration of the Erench troops gave the lat(er 
a superiority in artillery at this point, although on 
the whole they possessed fewer guns. 

At length the Prussians and Saxons evacuated Close- 
witz and Lutzeroda, leaving only a few detachments 
of skirmishers in the Close witz and Isserstedt woods. 
Tauenzien rallied the remains of his force behind 
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Vierzebnheiligen, and, with the aid of the four batta- 
lions which had camped in his rear, reconstructed a 
line of about 5,000 men strongly supported by 
cavalry. 

The French had scarcely begun an offensive move- 
ment on Vierzehnheiligcn when Tauenzien attacked 
them furiously, threw them back on Krippendorf 
and the Tsserstedt wood, and then resumed his retreat 
towards Weimar by way of Klein Ronistedt. One 
French regiment formed up into a square was alone 
able to withstand the repeated charges of the Prussian 
cavalry. 

Meanwhile the head of Soult’s column debouched 
from the Closewitz wood, where it had had to await 
its artillery until 10 a.m. 

Lannes and Soult, utilising approximately only their 
light infantry, had now cleared the area necessary 
for the deployment of the main army. Tauenzien’s 
troops had nearly disappeared, ai\d the heads of Ney’s 
and Augereau’s columns were debouching on the 
battlefield. 

The first phase of the battle was over, the second, 
which was to be scarcely more than an interlude, had 
already begun on the French right wing. 

VII. SECOND PHASE 

Soult’s skirmishers had hardly reached the northern 
fringe of the Closewitz woods when they encountered 
Holtzendorff’s detachment, about 5,000 strong, which 
had camped facing Dornburg. Hearing gunfire, 
Holtzendorff had hastened up and, deploying his 
troops between Lehesten and Rodigen, attacked the 





French as. they advanced. His skirmishers engaged 
those of Saint-Hilaire (Soult’s corps) shortly after 
10 a.m, 

HoltzendorfE, like Tauenzien, had deployed numer- 
ous skirmishers ; the bulk of his troops were drawn 
up according to the formula of Frederick the Great — 
echeloned in oblique order with the cavalry on the 
wings. He had twenty-two guns, but he posted them 
in such a manner as to restrict their field of fire. 

The whole French division was drawn up in line, 
its right well beyond the village of Rodigen, out of 
sight of the Prussian artillery, and inarching under 
cover behind the ridge so as to strike on the 
enemy’s left flank. Iloltzendorff judged this menace 
to be so decisive that he retreated behind the Lehesten 
stream. 

At first his eavalry charges were successful, but 
Soult’s sejuadrons suddenly appeared, scattered in 
an instant cavalry and skirmishers alike, and riding 
through the column of infantry transformed it into 
a flying mob and captured 400 prisoners, 6 guns, and 
2 standards. 

HoltzendoiTf was rallying his troops behind Merk- 
witz when he was attacked a second time. The 
French still widely outflanked his left, and their 
cavalry charged. In a few minutes the Prussian 
detachment was broken and in headlong flight on 
the road to Apolda, leaving nearly all its guns in the 
hands of the French. 

Saint-Hilaire did not continue the pursuit, as Soult 
decided to turn back to the left and co-operate in the 
principal action, where the Emperor intended that he 
should outflank the Prussian left. 
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Holtzendorff, though put out of action, again 
rallied the remains of his detachment, placing his 
cavalry and one battery of artillery at Ilohenlohe's 
disposal. He reached Apolda at 2 p.ni. with what 
was left of his infantry, only to be swept away in the 
rout that ended the battle. 

VIII. THIRD PHASE 

I’he main body of llohcnlohe’s army went into 
action j)icceiii(u',l. First a Saxon division pro- 
ceeded to the west of the Miihlthal without orders, 
simply because that had been its position the evening 
before ; then the cavalry with its horse artillery was 
formed up on both sides of Vierzchnheiligen. Shortly 
afterwards Grawert’s Prussian infantry division fol- 
lowed, and towards 11 o’clock a line of fifteen Prussian 
battalions faced Ijannes’s corps ; the Saxon division 
prolonged this line at a little distance to the right. 

While these manoeuvres were taking place and 
while Lannes’s corps recovered breath, Ney debouched 
with his advance-guard, ironsisting of two cavalry 
regiments and five battalions. Without waiting for 
orders from the Emperor or taking time to get to know 
the situation, he threw himself upon a Prussian 
battery stationed to the south of Vierzehnheiligen. 

His cavalry made a successful charge and, scattering 
the Prussian right, not without severe loss, carried 
off the ammunition waggons of the Prussian battery 
and forced the enemy’s cavalry \o retire and re-form 
at some distance to the rear. 

The leading division of Augereau’s corps, which 
debouched at this moment from Lutzeroda, was 
formed up in second line. 
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At least this division and Lannes’s artillery were 
prepared to support Ney’s foolhardy attack on a 
force double his own, and Vierzehnheiligen, moment- 
arily abandoned by both sides, now became tlie centre 
of interest. 

Hohenlohe reassembled his cavalry behind the 
infantry battalions and ordered these to attack. The 
Prussian line, advancing in oblique order, notwith- 
standing the French infantry and artillery fire, 
marched as quietly and regularly as if on parade. 

Ney’s skirmishers gave way before this fine attack 
of the Prussian and Saxon line and evacuated 
Isserstedt and the neighbouring little woods, but 
by Napoleon’s order a detachment of Augereau’s 
troops was able to retake these 'points d^wppui 
without much difficulty. 

Hohenlohe, on the other hand, did not dare to 
attack Vierzehnheiligen, ajid halted in the outskirts 
of the village under the juurtlerous fire of the French 
skirmishers. ’Phe Prussian artillery succeeded in 
destroying several of our guns and blew up some 
ammunition waggons. The fighting was terrible and 
the casualties on both sides were very heavy. 

Jjannes, to end the struggle, combined a frontal 
attack and a flank attack on the enemy’s left with six 
battalions. Hohenlohe bent back his left into a defen- 
sive flank, so as to face the attack, but the numerical 
superioi'ity of the Fre}ich enabled them to sweep 
back the Prussian line in disorder. Whereupon the 
Saxon cavalry rode into action and by means of a 
brisk charge forced the French to retreat in their 
turn to where they had started from. 

The Prussian infantry advanced again to the 
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attek, but Hoheulohe, leurniug tbat heavy French 
columns were continuously debouching from Jena, 
contented himself with ordering his artillery to bom- 
bard and set fire to Vierzehnheiligen.' 

TX. THE GENERAL ATTACK 

Such, then, was the state of the battle when Napo- 
leon, at last able to make use of Ney’s corps and 
Murat’s cavalry, decided to carry the day by a vigorous 
attack. In preparation for this he assembled a 
battery of twenty-five guns. 

All the available troops were to advance : Lannes 
and Ney were to make a frontal attack ; Soult’s 
division, rid of Holtzendoiff, was to outflank the 
enemy’s left, while Augereau forced his way between 
the Prussian right and the small Saxon corps thrown 
forward along the Miihlthal. 

During the preparations for this offensive move- 
ment the skirmishers on both sides kept up a violent 
fusillade until 11.30 a.ni. Augereau was the first to 
attack. Ills infantry, charging in skirmishing order, 
scattered the few battalions uniting the Prussian army 
to the Saxon corps, but were held by the latter until 
Ney and Ijannes could intervene, lliey, i}i their 
turn, were waitingfor Saint-Hilairc’sdivision of Soult’s 
corps to advance and attack the enemy’s left flank. 

It was not until 1 p.ni. that Saint-Hilairc de- 
bouched to the north of Krippendorf, all his battalions 
in line, and the Emperor immediately ordered Lannes 

^ We have bean careful to describe this struggle in detail, notwith- 
standing its intricacy, so as to make clear how furious the eontost was 
and how the Prussian defeat was due, not to the troops, but to the 
weakness of the command. — Authf r’s Note. 
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and Ney-to resume the attack. The enemy's cavalry 
and part of his artillery sought to oppose this turning 
movement, and the French hurled themselves into 
the gaps thus occasioned in tlie Pnissian line. This 
manoeuvre stupefied Hohenlohe’s troops; they be- 
came bewildered and slackened their fire, whilst ours 
redoubled in intensity. One by one the Prussian 
battalions gave way ; their ofiicers rallied them again 
and again, but in the end were powerless to stem the 
tide of retreat. 

When the charge sounded along the whole French 
line the remains of Ilohenlohe’s army began to fall 
back. Supported by a few battalions which were 
still intact, the Prussian line fought desperately as it 
withdrew, but Ijannes sent forward his artillery at a 
gallop to pour canister into the retiring troops at 
close range and the retreat (piickened. Ifor some 
time it was executed iu fairly good order, covered by 
the cavalry, but at length the pressure of the victorious 
French troops broke the line. A part of the Prussian 
army made for Weimar, the rest turning northward 
were reassured by the sight of 1’aucnzien’s troops 
rallied to the north of Gross llomstedt arid main- 
tained a certain order to the last, nevertheless leaving 
2,500 prisoners, 16 cannon, and 8 standards in the 
hands of the French cavalry. Murat had arrived, and 
took part in the pursuit from 1.30 p.ni. onwards. 
On the Weimar road, notwithstanding all Tfohenlohe’s 
efforts, the retreat became a rout. Only one battalion, 
WinkePs Saxon Grenadiers, remained unshaken by 
the common ruin and repulsed every French attack. 

'This general offensive on the part of Ney, Lannes, 
and Saint-ITilaire enabled Augereau to devote himself 
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exclusively to the Saxon troops in the Miihlthal. His 
second division had joined him without delay. 

The Saxons, threatened with being surrounded, 
formed squares by battalions and hastily retreated. 

Half the Saxon division was soon broken up and 
dispersed, the rest regained the Weimar high-road in 
good order. Six squadrons of cavalry, which were 
watching the Saalc valley to the south of Jena, ignored 
the battle raging close at hand and remained station- 
ary throughout. 'I’hc French were forced to return 
and deal with them later. 


X. THE EOURTH PHASE- RUCHKL’S IN'l’ERVENT'ION 

Ruchers corps, comprising about 15,000 men, had 
camped to the west of Weimar. Iliichel, hearing 
the camionadc in tlie early morning of the 14th, 
broke catnp aiul resolved to proceed midway between 
the Jena and Kekartsberga routes previously followed 
by the two divisions of the army. But at 10 a.m. 
ho received ii request from llohenloho to take tJic 
Je}ia road. He should have come up with Hohenlohc 
about 1 p.m., at the very moment whet\ Lannes and 
Saint-Hilaire were attacking conjointly, and his 
15,000 men added to Hohenlohe’s force of 22,000 
and the remains of 'rauenzien’s detachment would 
have nearly balanced Lannes’s two divisions, Saint- 
Hilairc’s division, and Augcrcau’s 1st duision. In 
this case hlapoleon must hhve resorted to the 
divisions of his second line to win the battle. 

Ruchers delay, probably due to inopportune de- 
ployments, was considerable, and it was not till 2 p.m. 
that he crossed, at Capellcndorf, the little valley 
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which leads*dowii to Apolda. Taueiizieii, meanwhile, 
had taken up a position on his left, and as they 
advanced they were joi)ied by 1,500 fugitives. 

Ruche] drew up his line methodically according 
to the oblique order formula- the centre in advance, 
the cavalry on the wings— then moved forward, lie 
had scarcely arrived between Kotschau and Grass 
Komstedt Avheu he was attacked by the French 
cavalry in pursuit of Koheiilohe’s flying troops, 
lliichel repidscd this attack without difficulty, but 
almost at once a strong force of French artillery 
surmounted the ridge which hid the scene of the 
previoirs fighting, and coming up at a gallop, un- 
limbered and began to pour canister into the Prussian 
line. At the same time French skirmishers appeared 
on the outskirts of Gross Komstedt and threatened 
the Prussian left flank. Kiichers troops remained 
unshaken. Notwithstanding heavy losses, they 
marched resolutely on the French batteries, who were 
foi'ced to limber up and retreat in order to avoid 
capture. But it was Kuchers last success. Lannes’s 
and Ncy’s infantry were already appearing on the 
ridge within range, while the whole of Baint-llilaire’s 
division was debouching to the west of Gross Rom- 
stedt behind its skirmishers. 

In a few minutes the Prussian line, decimated by 
tire and threatened on its flank, began to withdraw. 
Borne of the battalions retired in good order, others 
turned and fled. The Prussian and Baxon cavalry 
charged and drove back the French hussars, but was 
checked in its turn by infantry fire, and soon after- 
wards Murat’s cuirassiers made a clean sweep of the 
battlefield. They broke through in succession the 
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Yiwssiaw battalions, which were striving to hold firm 
nnh oaptiirecl 4,000 prisoners and 5 standards. 

The Saxon troops who had escaped Augereau s 
clutches near the Miihlthal, and had victoriously 
thrown back his cavalry, now arrived near Kotschau 
only to be ridden denvu and taken prisoner by Key’s 
and Lannes’s hussars. 

By 3 p.jn. the victory wuvs complete, and only a 
few battalions held in reserve by Riichcl still fought 
behind the t!apellendorf stream to delay the pursuit. 

Some of the fugitives streamed towards Weimar, 
others made for Apolda, but the apparition of Soult’s 
entire corps on the left flank of the latter caused them 
to turn aside towards Weimar. 

At 4 p.m. Murat began the piusuit with his tlragoons 
and a brigade of cuirassiers supported by a battery. 
At 5 p.m., having already taken numerous prisoners, 
standards and camion, he arrived before Weimar. 
’Phere he emsountered a few Saxon troops, who weie 
striving to cover the rallying of the fugitives, but 
quickly dispersing them, he rode into the town, which 
was choked with men and vehicles. 

.Darkness put an end to the pursuit. At Illrichs- 
halben, between Weimar and Apolda, Tauenzien 
managed to maintain his detachment in good order 
and to drive olT Soidt’s attacks until nightfall. 

The Prussian army lost 25,000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, the French ariny about 4,000. 

XI. 'I’HK BATTJ.E1<'JKM) OF AOEHSTEDT 

’Fhe battle of Jena was fought on the road from 
Jena to Weimar, that of Auerstedt on the road from 
Naumburg to Weimar. The main Prussian army, 
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encamped near Auerstedt ou October 13, souglit to 
escape Napoleon's grasp by marching on Naum- 
burg on the 14th. Marshal Davout, detached on 
the right wing of the Grand Army, liad orders to 
att;ick in the direction of Apolda in the event of 
the battle being fought between Je7>a and Weimar. 
Moreover he perfectly understood tlie Emperor's 
manoeuvre and that his own role consisted in 
blocking the road to Berlin and in pushing back 
the Prussians towards the south. 

The encounter, therefore, was to take place on 
the high-road between Weimar and Naumburg, the 
Prussians seeking’ to fight their way through, Davout 
endeavouring to throw them back by means of an 
outflanking movement to the north. 

Davout had about 27,000 men, Brunswick more 
than 50,000. Each adversary was ignorarit of the 
other’s strength, but Davout expected to encounter 
a considerable force, whereas Brunswick was con- 
vinced that only a small detachment lay before him. 
This gratuitous supposition falsified his dispositions 
and caused his defeat. 

Whilst the Prussian and Saxon troops who fought 
at Jena were scattered before the battle, Biunswick’s 
forces were assembled under his hand round Auerstedt 
and could be easily employed simultaneously. I'his 
course occurred to him, but thinking to defeat the 
French without elaborate arrangements, he sent his 
divisions into action successively. The battle of 
Auerstedt, then, like that of Jena, presented various 
phases determined by the entry into line of successive 
Prussian divisions. 

The battlefield oi Auerstedt lies amidst scenery 
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of a special nature ; it is the basin of a little stream 

called the Liss Bach. 

The road from Naumhurg to Weimar, by the 
eastern bank of the Saale, crosses the river by the 
bridge of Kosen and immediately climbs the heights 
by means of a fairly steep ascent. At l-J miles from 
the bridge the culminating point is reached (hill 
270), and the road continues due west, descending to 
the village of TIassenhausen and thence to the bottom 
of tlie Liss Bach valley to the villages of Taugwitz 
and Poppel. 'fo right and left the heights which 
surround the valley extend in the form of a horse- 
shoe, eventually losing themselves in the woods on 
the right, and ending on the left between the Ilm, 
the Auerstedt stream and the Liss Bach in a pro- 
nounced spur surmounted by an emitience known as 
the Sonne7ikuppc. 

.Davout had occupied the bridge of Kosen and the 
heights immediately above the village on the 13th 
with a battalion and a half of infantry and two 
squadrons of cavalry, and on the 14th he hastened to 
complete this critical passage. 


XII. KNOAIiKMKNT OF (!UI)IN AND FHIAN'I’ 

The troops were on the march by 3 a.m., and at 
6 a.m. Gudin’s division crossed the bridge at Kosen. 

The same dense fog prevailed in the region of 
Auerstedt and Kosen as at .lena, enveloping Gudin’s 
soldiers as they marched from Kosen to llassenhausen. 
Davout, who accompanied them, sent forward his 
aide-de-camp. Colonel Burke, with a mounted escort, 
to obtain information. This reconnaissance came in 
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contact witli tlie poijit of the Prussian cavalry in the 
village of Poppel, and after exchanging sabre thrusts 
and capturing several prisoners, rejoined the French 
column between Hassenhausen and hill 270 shortly 
after 7 a.m. 

Gudin, warned of the approach of the enemy’s 
cavalry, drew up his battalions on esich side of the 
road in close columns, ready to form squares, and 
continued his advance. 

From time to time gusts of wind lifted the fog, 
when it was possible to see 1 ,000 or 1 ,500 paces. Thus 
Gudin approaching Hassenhausen was able to per- 
ceive the enemy’s cavalry. He ordered his batta- 
lions to form squares, and the artillery hastily un- 
limbcring in the intervening spaces, opened fire. 

’I'he attacking Prussian cavalry consisted of four 
squadrons supjrortcd by one battery. This was put 
out of actioji in a few minutes, and the squadrons, 
unable to obtain any results, ended by wheeling off 
to the loft. 

’Phe regiments at the head of Gudin’s division 
pushed forwaixl their skirmishers towards the Liss 
Each 1,000 paces in advance of the columns, which 
])repared right and left of Hassenhausen to bear the 
weight of tile Prussian infantry attack until Friant’s 
and Morand’s divisions could arrive. It was about 
8 a.m. and Friant was only then debouching from 
Kosen, while Morand’s division was still far away. 

On the Prussian side, Schmettau’s division was 
approaching the Liss Bach, Wartensleben’s division 
had just left its bivouac, and the rest of the army was 
not yet in motion. Bliicher endeavoured to assemble 
his cavalry, with which he hoped at once to obtain a 
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decisive result. He could oiilj couut ten squadrous 
collected from every division of the army, but 
proceeded nevertheless to favourable ground near 
Spielberg so as to fall upon the French right 
flank. 

Schniettau’s skirmishers threw back those of Gudin 
on Hassenhausen in half an hour. The bulk of 
Schmettau’s division then advanced and prepared 
its attack by means of artillery fire while Bliicher 
made ready to charge. Gudin was assailed at the 
same time by nine battalions, sixteen squadrons, and 
twenty-four guns. 

Fortunately Blucher’s untimely ardour enabled 
the French first to repulse the cavalry charges, then 
to devote all their strength to withstanding the 
advance of the infantry. 

Bliicher charged again and again until the exhausted 
state of his horses compelled him to desist ; where- 
upon his thirteen squadrons, having suffered heavy 
losses, made off in a confused mass as far as 
Eckartsberga, and wore no more seen on the battle- 
field. 

Meanwhile the King of Prussia and Brunswick 
were still regulating the deployment of Schmettau’s 
division. The leading battalion had crossed the l.iss 
Bach three-quarters of an hour before, but as there 
was only one point at which the valley could be 
crossed, the main body of the ^division had not had 
time to complete its passage and deploy. The line, 
therefore, had to form up under the French artillery 
fire and suffered enough to make it necessary at first 
to fall back. 

The Prussian batteries unhmbered to retort, and 
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Icben’s arrival beiore advancing to the attack. 

Just at this time (about 9.30 a.m.) Friant^s division 
was arriving behind that of Gudin, and Davout 
ordered Friant to proceed nortlnvard on Gudin’s 
right to outflank the Prussians on tliat side towards 
Spielberg. The light cavalry brigade of the corps 
was directed to accojupany him. 

Davout succeeded at this moment in uniting all 
the 12-pounders of his corps in a big battery to the 
north of llassenhausen. 

He had evacuated Hassenhausen so as to face 
Schnvettau’s battalions, and the village was unoc- 
cupied precisely as was Vierzehnheiligen at the same 
hour ill front of Jena. 

Wartensleben was ready at length and advanced 
briskly to the attack on Schmettau’s right (9.46 a.m.). 

At first the battle wore a totally dificrent aspect 
on the two wings. While Schmettau’s troops, de- 
ployed on a narrow front, were caught between the 
cross-fire of Gudin’s and Friant’s divisions, Wartens- 
leben hurled his troops upon the only regiment of 
Gudin’s division which was deployed to the south of 
Hassenhausen. Attacked in front by a battalion 
and in flank by several squadrons, this regiment 
suddenly lost heart and fled. The fugitives did not 
even stop in Hassenhausen, but when beyond the 
village in the immediate neighbourhood of the other 
regiments, they were rallied and formed squares. 

The Prussian cavalry became disordered in the 
pursuit, and the infantry, fearing a like fate, halted, 
re-formed, and did not occupy the village. 

Davout did not waste a moment ; two second- 

8 
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line regiments of Gudin’s division were sent at once 
to oppose Wartensleben and one of them occupied 
Hassenhausen. 

Only one battalion reinainedavailable, and Morand’s 
division was still a league from the battlefield. 

Fortunately, although the Prussian right bore 
down the French left, it was but slowly and by means 
of a frontal attack which might be prolonged for 
nearly an hour. In addition the Prussians, regi'etting 
their neglect of Hassenhausen, sought to take it by 
main force : four battalions were crowded in fi’ont 
of the village and suflered heavily, only to gaiji 
possession of a few of the houses, ’rhese four batta- 
lions weie lost to the Prussian right, where the attack 
might have been decisive. 

The fusillade continued along the whole line with 
murderous clloct foi‘ nearly an hour : Brunswick 
was mortally, Schmcttau seriously wounded, and on 
the Prussian side the control of the battle was more 
or less gone. 

A Tuass of c-avalry comprising thirty squadrons 
began to assemble on the right, but had barely room 
to manoeuvre and was not used in time. 

The longer this fire duel continued, the more the 
Prussians were at a disadvantage, as their close lino 
forniation rendered them needlessly viilnerablc. 

XIII. MORANO’S ARRIVAL 

The intervention of Morand’s division on the French 
side, and that of Orange’s division on the Prussian, 
soon upset the balance of the battle. 

These fresh troops came up about 11 a.m., and the 
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niaimer in. which tliey were utilised on eacdi side 
decided the issue of the stnij?gle. Orange; ’s division 
received orders from the King of Prussia to reinforce 
both wings at the same time, and the Prince tlierefore 
directed one brigade to the riglit wJiei'e Al'artensleben 
]iad the advantage, a ad tlie other to the left where 
Behmettau was taken iir flank by If riant. These two 
brigfides, being ordered to “ su])port ” the troops 
engaged, proceeded beliind the actual firing line. 

If, on the other band. Orange's whole division 
had been thrown beyond either of the wings :',nd 
directed either towards Bpielberg in order to fake 
h'riant in flank, or to the right of W artensleben so as 
to crush Gudin’s left by an outllajiking tjiovement, 
success would have been rapidly assured. 

.Morand’s division, which came up about the same 
time as did that of the Prince of Orange, was 
ordered not to suj)port Gudin, but to prolojig his left. 
Schmettau appeared to be outflanking llassenhausen 
from the north, but was taken in dank by the whole 
of Friant’s division. Moranil prolonged Gudin’s line 
and rested his left, with which he intended to strike, 
on the Baale. 

Thus on both wings Davout held the enemy at 
a disadvantage by means of converging fire and 
overlapping attacks. 

The thirty squadrons assembled on the Piussian 
right charged Alorand’s battalions, but their attacks 
failed for want of artillery ; when at last it came up 
the cavalry was too exhausted to continue the 
struggle. The lack of command was making itself 
felt grievously. 

Morand’s battalions, triumphantly resisting all 
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attacks, advanced on the Prussian right, which they 
overwhelmed with their fire. Wartenslebeii’s troops, 
shaken by the assault, attacked with less vigour, 
then halted, and at length began to draw back, 
wheeling as they did so to face their new adversary. 
Then, recovering all their vigour, they counter- 
attacked repeatedly. The brigade of Orange’s divi- 
sion, which had advanced to their support, attempted 
a vigorous attack to the south of IJassenhausen, but, 
surprised by bursts of artillery fire, its impulse 
was checked and it was quickly forced back upon 
W artensleben’s ali gnm ent. 

From this moment victory was assured, and 
nothing could tear it from Davout’s grasp. His three 
divisions, drawn up in the foj’in of a crescent, sur- 
rounded the Prussian anny and concentrated their 
fire on the basin of the Liss Bach. Gradually tighten- 
ing their hold, they were to push back the mass of 
the enemy towards the bottle-neck at Auerstedt. 

It was true that Davout had only one battalion 
available and that the Prussians on the contrary had 
still a numerous reserve, but this could only act from 
the centre outwards and would be impeded in every 
direction by beaten troops. Besides, it sUiTer’ed from 
the lack of command which lost the whole Prussian 
army on this day : it attacked in detail, without a 
general disposition and without unity of action. 

Nearly the whole of the crtvalry of the reser ve had 
already been used. Fourteen battalions, three bat- 
teries, and five squadrons remained, however, and 
the King of Prussia, by throwing this force on Friant’s 
right flank by way of Lissdorf, could at least check 
the French offensive, even if he failed to regain the 
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victory. But from tliijikiug that only a detacJiuient 
lay before him, the King now imagined himself 
attacked by Napoleon’s whole army. Discouraged, 
therefore, he merely stationed two battalions at the 
I’oppel defile and the rest of the reserve on the Finne 
ridge between Kekartsberga and vVuerstedt to support 
his retreating divisions. 

These offered a heroic resistance as they fell back : 
"We were within pistol shot, canister tore gaps in 
the ranks, which were at once closed up again. 
Every movement of the 61st was marked by its 
brave soldiers left lying on the ground,” wrote. 
Davout in his J oumnl. The Prussian artillery, acting 
with energy, inflicted cruel losses on the French, and 
certain regiments attempted to counter-attack, but 
after 12.30 p.m. the advance of Morand’s division 
was continuous. 

To the north, Friant had widely outflanked 
Schmettau’s division, and was already at grips with 
tile Prussians defending Poppcl. 

Schmettau’s troops were unable to endure the 
noise of this combat behind their front, and disband- 
ing, precipitated themselves in disorder upon Poppel. 
Prince Henry of Prussia’s brigade, alone still capable 
of fighting, retook this village from Friant’s leading 
troops so as to open a passage for the fugitives. 
Friant succeeded nevertheless in taking 1,000 pris- 
oners at this point. 

Morand was held between the Ilm and the Liss 
Bach by the light troops of Bliicher’s old corps. 

lie was unable to push them back, but though his 
infantry was rendered immovable, he thrust forward 
all his artillery to the extremity of the spur, on to the 
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Sonneiikiippc, ftnd opening fire on the flank and rear 
of Wartensleben’s troops, hastened their retreat. 

XIV. THE PRUSSIAN RETREAT 

Toward.^ 2 p.ni. the Prussian amiy was in full 
flight ; Bliie.her strove in vain to charge with the 
cavalry, but could only find one regiment. 

Tt was 3 p.ui. when Davout, after restoring order 
among his troops, proceeded to attack the Prussian 
reserve. He adopted tlie same tactics as in the first 
attack : Friant was to outflank the Prussian left, 
Gudin was to attack their front, while Morand was to 
push on towards Auerstedt so as to outflanJe the 
enemy’s right. 

The King of Prussia now ordered the troops who 
had stopped Morand’s advance near the lliu to fall 
back on Auci’stedt. I'liey retired step by step in 
good order, disengaging themselves on several occa- 
sions by energetic counter-attacks. Soon, however, 
Morand’s division prepared to surround, from the 
south anti east, the village of Auerstedt, now crowded 
with Prussians. The Prussians set fire to the village 
so as to delay the pursuit. 

On the opposite wing Friant, extending his right 
as far as the woods in order to take the defenders 
of Eckartsberga in the rear, liad entered the town. 

The Prussians who still held the ridge between 
Eckartsberga and Auerstedt were now threatened on 
both flanks and beat a retreat. 

Davout’s troops surmounted the ridge and halted. 
It was 4.30 p.ra. The marshal continued the pursuit 
with his three regiments of cavalry, soon to be sup- 
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ported by tkc battalion which had guarded the bridge 
at Kosen. The exhausted infantry prepared to 
bivouac. 

The cavalry was ordered to keep on pushing back 
the Prussians southward in the direction of Weimar. 

Davout captured 3,000 prisoners and 115 guns. 
The Prussian losses must have amounted to about 
10,000, those of the French to 6,000, nearly a quarter 
of their effectives. 

Bernadotte, after debouching froTu Dornburg 
during the morning, remained inactive midway 
between the battles of Jena and Auerstedt. He 
reached Apolda in the evening without having ex- 
changed a shot with the enemy. 

XV. THE PURSUIT 

During the evening of October 14 the two streams 
of fugitives, coming from Jena and Auerstedt re- 
spectively, came into collision to the north of Weimar. 
Throughout the 15th the chaos was unspeakable, 
and it was only on the 16th that the King of Prussia 
was able to direct the more or less reorganised columns 
on Magdeburg. 

But the pursuit had already begun. Murat entered 
Erfurt on the 16th, taking 14,000 prisoners. Blucher 
was surrounded by Klein and Lassalle, but, on giving 
his word of honour that an armistice had been con- 
cluded, was allowed to escape. 

Napoleon threw his army corps fanwise along all 
the roads so as to track the enemy. Davout crossed 
the Elbe at Wittenberg on October 20 ; on his left 
was liannes, then Bernadotte, finally Soult, who was 
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nearing Magdeburg. Augereau and Ney followed in 
second line. 

Davout entered Berlin on the 25th, and Soult, 
leaving Ney to besiege Magdeburg, pressed forward. 
The other corps were aligned between them, and the 
battue continued. It ended after twenty-four days 
of uninterrupted pursuit, by the capitulation of 
Prenzlow (October 28) and of Lubeck (November 7). 
The Prussian armies which had fought at Jena and 
Auerstedt had been destroyed. 

At Jena, a decisive battle if ever there was one, 
Prussia was annihilated. But for Napoleon’s political 
errors after 1808, France would never have seen her 
hereditary enemy revive. But Prussia by her re- 
surrection has given us a lesson which we have not 
learnt. Only seven years elapsed between Jena and 
Leipzig, and only nine between Jena and Waterloo. 

It is about the interval between Sedan and the 
Universal Exliibition of 1878. 





WATEK]i)0 ' 

(1815) 

T. 'I'HK Ol'KRATlONS 

I’he allies raised an army of moi-e than 850,000 men 
for the campaign of 1815 ; but all these troops were 
not ready at the same time. 'I’he first in the field 
were the Anglo-1 lanoverians and the Prussians, who 
had 75,000 men between the lower llhinc and Flanders 
from March onwards. A month later the .■Xnglo- 
Hanoverian army consisted of 106,000 men quartered 
between Brussels and the sea, whilst the Prussian 
force amounted to 124,000 men stationed along the 
Sambre and the Meuse from Charleroi to Liege. 
When May set in, Bliicher wished to invade France 
with this army of 230,000 men, but the allies decided 
to wait a month longer, because the German and 
Austrian e.ontingents woidd not be ready to cross the 
Khinc before the middle of June and the Russians 
not until the middle or end of July. 

By June 1 Napoleon had succeeded in organising 
an army of 290,000 men, but he employed half of 
this force on the secondar}’’ frontiers and only destined 
124,000 men and 370 guns for the principal opera- 
tions against Wellington and Bliicher. 

lie decided to attack them before their allies were 
near enough to intervene. All the available troops 
in northern France from Lille to Metz were assembled 

^ See maps facing pages 126 and 142. 
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to the south of Charleroi by forced marches, and the 
French army crossed the Sambre at Charleroi and 
in the neighbourhood on June 15, whilst the allied 
forces were still dispersed in their cantonments from 
Ghent to Li^ge. Unfortunately traitors such as 
Bourmont gave warning of the French approach, and 
Napoleon, during the 16th, found the greater part 
of the Prussian army already concentrated at Ligny 
before he could thrust himself between it and the 
English. He attacked forthwith. 

I’he battle, begun between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m., would 
have been decisive had Napoleon succeeded in bringing 
up Drouet d^Erlon’s corps, which was intended to fall 
upon the right flank of the Prussians and to throw 
them back towards the Sambre. But d’Erlon, 
receiving contrary orders one after the other from 
Napoleon and Ney, oscillated between the two armies. 
Finally Napoleon, to put an end to the struggle, 
ordered a murderous assault on the village of Ligny 
between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. I'he Prussians lost 
12,000 men, the French 8,500. liming the night the 
Prussian army retired slowly and re-formed Jbehind 
Sombrefle and Brye. 

Ney encountered a part of the English and Dutch- 
Belgian forces the same day at Quatre-Bras. 

The Prussians retreated on the 17th, not towards 
Namur, but northwards to Wavre so as to draw near 
to Wellington. 3’hcy bivouacked round Wavi'e the 
same evening, half their troops on the left bank of 
the Dyle only some seven miles from the English 
whom Wellington was assembling between Waterloo 
and Mont-Saint-Jean. The junction of the two 
arpiies was thus virtually accomplished; Napoleon 
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could no longer prevent it ; he could only retort by 
concentrating the whole of his forces. From this 
moment, then, it was certain that his enterprise had 
failed, because he coiild only succeed by defeating 
the allies one after the other. 

But news of this decisive event did not reach the 
French camp until the following day. Napoleon 
dispatched Grouchy towards Gernbloux in pursuit of 
the Prussians. Phe Marshal, badly informed by 
Exelmans and Pajol, and showing as little activity as 
possible himself, did not advance beyond Gernbloux, 
and did not know of the Prussian retreat on Wavre 
till the night of the 17th-18th. Even then he was 
convinced that the news concerned only a part of 
their force ; in any case he failed to grasp that the 
presence of the whole or part of the Prussian army 
at Wavre necessitated his moving without delay in a 
direction midway between those of Wavre and Mont- 
Saint-Jean. Yet he knew since he had left Tjigny 
that the Emperor was marching against the English, 
thinking to encounter thenr on the edge of the wofxl 
of Soignies on the way to Mont-Saint-Jeaii, and he 
had orders to find out whether the allies were 
attempting to join forces. 

Grouchy only set out at 8 a.ra. on the 18th and 
then in the direction of Wavre. He arrived before 
this town about 4 p.m. The guns had been heard 
on his left since midday. 

The English, learning during the morning of the 
17th of the Prussian defeat at Ligny, immediately 
fell back on Mont-Saint-Jean so as to be on a level 
with their allies and to avoid the danger of being 
overwhelmed by the French. At the same time 
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Wellington and Bliicher came to an understanding : 
Wellington was prepared to give battle at Mont-Saint- 
Jean with the help of one Prussian corps ; Bliicher 
promised to intervene with his whole army. 

Napoleon, leading his cavalry in person, pressed 
the English rear-guard as hard as he could, but at 
La Belle Alhance, perceiving the entire Anglo-Hano- 
verian and Dutch forces drawn up in battle array 
before him, he halted. 

At nightfall he ordered d’Erlon’s corps and the 
cavalry to bivouac behind La Belle Alliance on 
either side of the road. The rest of the army was 
about four miles away at Genappe. 

ir. THB TROOPS 

The troops about to encounter each other on the 
battlefield of La Belle Alliance were of very unequal 
value. 

The majority of the French troops were old soldiers 
who had remained with the colours or had been re- 
called to them. The 1815 class had already been 
called up for the campaign of 1814, thus only a 
very few of the troops had not been under fire. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers were thoroughly 
trustworthy, and the dissensions which had shown 
themselves in the garrisons rlid not affect the con- 
duct of the soldiers in actiop. The Emperor had 
not led such experienced troops to battle since the 
days of Austerlitz and Jena. 

'I’he French generals, on the other hand, left much 
to be desired. Napoleon had no longer at his side the 
group of Marshals who had seconded him in 1805 
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and 1806 ; Lannes was dead, Murat far away in ) 
Italy ; the Emperor had seen fit to give Davout and ■ 
Soult administrative work, and Suchet held the chief 
command in a minor theatre of war. 'I’he fate of ; 
the campaign would have been different had these * 
three great soldiers held command in the principal i 
army instead of ]Ney, Grouchy, and d’Erlon. Only ; 
one of all the Marshals of the Giand Army was to * 
take part in the operations, and that one was Ney ! 
From Gosselies to Moiit-Saint-Jean A’ey was to show 
the same lack of comprehension of the general situa- 
tion, the same imperfect a)id tardy execution of 
orders received, and the same untimely ardour and 
unskilful choice of tactical formations in action 
which had been so often apparent from 1805 to 1807, 
before Ulrn, before, and during Jena, and during the ‘ 
campaigns of Eylau and Friedland. 

Napoleon’s forces in the Low Countries comprised 
five army corps, those of d’Erlon, Rcillc, Aandamme, 
Gerard, and Lobau. The cavalry under the supreme 
command of Grouchy consisted of four coips of two 
divisions each, commanded by Pajol, Exelinans, 
Kellermann, and Milhaud. Lastly, the Imperial 
Guard was divided into the Old Guard (grenadiers 
and chasseurs), the Young Guard (light infantry and 
skirmishers), light and reserve cavalry. The Old 
Guard was commanded by Generals Friant, Roquet, 
Morand, and Michel, the Young Guard by Ouhesme 
and Barrois, the light cavalry by Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes, and the reserve cavalry by Guyot. 

Grouchy’s command on June 18 consisted of 
Gerard’s and Vandamme’s corps and Pajol’s and 
Exelman’s cavalry, in all about 33,000 men. 
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Napoleon had available the Imperial Guard, d’Erlon's, 
Reillc’s, and Lobau’s * corps, and Kellermann’s and 
Milhaud’s cavalry, a total of about 74,000 troops 
with 266 guns, 

Wellington’s army was slightly inferior in numbers, 
and comprised on the most probable estimate 

50.000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and about 6,000 
artillerymen and engineers with 184 guns. 

These troops were far from beijig homogeneous. 
They consisted of rather more than 24,000 English, 

6.000 of the King’s German Legion, 11,000 Hano- 
verians, 6,000 Brunswickers, 3,000 of the Nassau 
division, and 18,000 Dutch-Belgians ; this latter 
contingent was .again subdivided into 14,000 Dutch 
and 4,000 Belgians. 

The Belgian troops were not very cordially dis- 
posed towards the coalition ; two-thirds of the Dutch 
contingent consisted of veterans, one-third of re- 
cruits. The German Legion had fought under 
Wellington in the Peninsular Wars, and although it 
contained a certain proportion of recruits, the troops 
were disciplined and experienced. Two-thirds of the 
Hanoverians were furnished by the Landwehr; they 
were newly levied troops, and a few non-commissioned 
officers of the German Legion had been drafted to 
them so as to give them cohesion. The Brunswick 
and Nassau contingents consisted half of recruits, half 
of troops who had served in t^e French armies. As 
to the English infantry, it was composed, not of the 
seasoned troops who had fought in Spain for five 

^ One of Keille’s divisions was left at Ligny and one of Lobau’s 
was with Pujol. In exchange, Napoleon appropriated Uvo of Grouchy’s 
cavalry divisions. 
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years, but chiefly of second battalions, hitherto depot 
battalions, brought up to war strength by means of 
recruits which they had trained. 

Wellington divided his troops into army corps of 
tlu'ec or four divisions each ; he had besides a 
cavalry reserve under Jjord Uxbridge. The general 
officers were excellent; Hill, Acton, and Picton had 
distinguished themselves, if not in large operations, 
at least on the battlefield. 

The majority of the Prussian soldiers had been 
seasoned by the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, but half 
of them consisted of liandwehr troops and the batta- 
lions had been brought up to strength by means of 
recruits. These troops, very efficiently officered, 
equalled those commanded by Napoleon in 1807 and 
1809 which he had led to victory at Eylau, Fried- 
land, Abensberg, Eckmiihl, and AVagram. The coni- 
mander-in-cliief Bliichcr, his chief and deputy- 
chief of staff (Ineisenau and Grolman, were men of 
high merit ; the four army corps commandei’s. 
Billow, Pirch, Ziethcn, and 'riiielmann, were good 
soldiers without remarkable qualities. 


III. THE lUTTLEFIEM) OF W.VI'KRI.OO 

The battlefield of Waterloo is situated in a shghtly 
undulating country ; at its highest elevation it is 
460 ft., at its lowest 360 ft. above sea level. 

The main lines marking the dominant features of 
the ground over the greater part of its extent are 
parallel to the principal geographical line of the 
Belgian region — that of the line of theSambre and the 
Meuse from Maubergc to Liege and that of the crest 
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followed by the Roman road and the modern high- 
road from Bavai to Liege, from west-south-west to 
east-north-east. The Ohain and Plancenoit streams, 
carrying their waters to the Hyle, flow also in this 
direction. 

Wellington’s troops were posted along the ridge 
which bounds the valley of the Ohain stream to the 
north. 

The Anglo-Dutch reserves on the reverse slope of 
this ridge were hidden by it from the view of the 
French. 

The French did not take up a position on the pro- 
nounced ridge which separates the two streams 
just named, but placed themselves nearer the allies, 
1,100 yards from their line, on a secondary ridge 
which, descending from the inn called La Belle 
Alliance towards the village of Frischermont, separ- 
ates the two little valleys which converge towards 
the source of the Ohain stream. 

All these little valleys spring from a plateau about 
500 yards wide which stretches from La Belle Alliance 
towards the north-west, leaving the main Brussels — 
Charleroi road a little to the east. 

To the west of this plateau, the crest lines and 
valleys run from south to north. A fairly deep 
dingle has its origin in the great park of Hougoumont, 
and descending northward towards Merbraine, is 
bounded on the west by a clearly defined ridge which 
limits the battlefield on that side. 

The sunken road bordered by thick hedges, which 
runs from Ohain to Braine-l’Alleud along the ridge 
occupied by the English, formed a natural entrench- 
ment. It was here that Wellington stationed on the 
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left and. in the centre the greater part of his Hano- 
verian, Dutch, and German infantry ; on the right, 
where he expected the heaviest attack, lie placed 
half his English troops. He massed his reserves 
heliind his centre and right, and only strengthened 
his left with two cavalry brigades. 

The manner in which this position was occupied 
deserves the closest attention. It was quite dilferent 
from aU that European generals had done for a wliole 
century. Wellington tlisposed tlui elements of his 
army so as to make the very most of their fire, and for 
this purpose often went into the greatest detail. 
The troops employed at each point were, exactly 
apportioned according to the effect to be produced — so 
us to protect them from enfilade and to obtain cross , 
fire Avherever possible. 

'ITie batteries were posted just suHlcicntly forward 
in the first line to be able to see, but were concealed 
as much as possible ; the guns Avere mounted behind 
the slopes and hedges and embrasures made. The 
infantry Avas stationed some distance behind the 
ciest, sheltered from the French fire, and Avas jmt to 
come up to the IioHoaa" road until required. A con- 
tinuous chain of skirmishers avus ])ostcd some 200 
or 300 yards in advance ; that is to say, at about the 
foot of the slopes. 

The most interesting point of this organisation Avas 
the occupation of various localities situated less than 
a cannon shot in front of the line. These localities 
differed in character. 

In front of the allied left the Ohain stream lioAved 
amidst orchards, farms, and the hamlets of Papelottc, 
La Haye, and Smohain. Wellington occupied the 
9 
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whole of this lilock, on a front of about 1,300 yards 
with Saxe-Woiinar’s (Nassau) brigade. One com- 
pany was stationed in advance in the chateau of 
Frischerniont, while small detachments occupied the 
various buildings of Rapelotte, La Haye, and Smohain 
and, surioundod by woods and orchards, were out of 
sight of the French gunners. I’wo guns posted in 
the rear flanked the inner edge and commanded the 
outlets, he rest of the brigade remained massed in 
order to manocuA-re and charge. This group of local- 
ities and woods, then, was occupied by a minimum of 
troops so as to obstruct and delay any attempt to 
turn the Anglo-1 )ntch left. 

Only one farm stood opposite the allied front; it 
.was small and had no large, enclosures, Imt its walls 
were thick and solid. 'Ihis farm, ('ailed La Have 
Bainte, was situated about 200 yards in advance of 
the allied lines at the side <.)f the Biussels-- Charleroi 
high-road. It was loopholed and occupied by lOO of 
the (.Terman JiCgion, the Im.st troojis Wcllingtoji had 
at his disposal. 

Immediately bc'hiud La ilaye Bainte, and on the 
oppo.site side of the road, was a sand ])it. 'I his was 
also occuy)ied so as to ensure a flanking fire on two 
sides of the farm. 'J wo batteries posted in the rear 
close to the main road ami along the Chain road com- 
manded all the apynoaches to La Haye Sainte. 

Whilst La liaye Bainte only consisted of a building 
about 40 yards scjuare, the chateau and park of 
Hougouinont covered an area nearly 550 yards 
scyuare. The chateau and the farm buildings were 
situated in the north-west angle ; a garden nearly 
220 yards long by 130 yards wide enclosed by walls 
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on the' south and east lay to the east of the chateau. 
This garden was surrounded by an oi chard extending 
about 220 yards farther eastward, which was bounded 
by a thick hedge and a ditch. 'I’o the south lay an 
easily traversed little wood, snrioundod by a hedge 
which hid the Avails of the chateau and the. garden 
from the sight of the French gunners. SeA’eral 
batteries posted about 330 yards in lear com- 
nnnided tin; outlets from the orchard, but had no 
ell'ect beyond the Avood. 

The assailant, to caiTV this block, had to penetrate 
the AVOod, which was under fire from the edge of the 
orchard. If he succeeded, he had to attack the 
chateau and farm buildings, which wen; commanded 
by the northern fringe of tlic orchard on the one hand 
and on the other by the sunken road Avhich led to 
the farm. Wellington o(;cupied llougOAimont Avith 
about tAvo battalions (seven companies of the (Inards, 
one company of llanoA'erians, anil one batlalion of 
the Nassau <;ontingcnt). 

Thus Wellington calculated all his disjiositions so 
as to produce the most eH'ccti\'e fire and to shelter 
his troops from the J*’rench artillery, but, Avith the 
exception of ordering embrasures to be contrived for 
his guns and loopholes for his infantry, he permitted 
no defensiA'o AA'orks. lie did not Avish to tie himself 
to the ground, lea,st of all to fix his troo])s there. He 
occupied a narroAV front, less than 4.400 yards for 
08,000 men, and kept a great part of his force in second 
line to use at his OAvn discretion. He Avas evidently 
deterinined not to content himself Avith a passive 
defence, but to be free to manoeuvre and attack as 
occasion demanded. 
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IV. THE ATTACK ON HOUGOUMONT 

Napoleon’s dispositions were extremely simple : 
d’Erlon’s corps was deployed on the right of the road, 
Reille’s on the left ; Milhaud’s cavalry and the light 
Guard cavalry were stationed behind d’Erlon, whilst 
behind Reille lay Kellermann’s cavalry corps and 
the reserve Guard cavalry. 

Behind the centre were Lobau’s corps, the two 
cavalry divisions detached from Grouchy and the 
Guard infantry. Only a small proportion of the 
artillery was in the front line, nearly the whole of it 
remained available with the cavalry and the reserves. 

This symmetrical disposition of the French troops 
at once showed the Emperor’s intention to attack the 
centre. Instead of extending his army so as to over- 
lap a wing of the enemy, he concentrated it in a space 
of about 3,800 yards which gave him a density of 
eighteen men to the yard, triple that which he had 
had at Austerlitz, Jena, and Eckmiihl. Briefly 
Napoleon intended to bear down the intelligence of 
his adversary by sheer weight of men. 

He ordered Reille to attack Hougoumont, so as to 
draw the enemy’s attention to that quarter, and 
then to deliver the main attack on the right of 
the Brussels high-road. 

The battle began there at 11.30 a.m. by an assault 
on Hougoumont. •, 

The French artillery with a few guns strove to 
prepare the attack on the farm, but without success. 
The buildings were masked by the woods and avenues. 

Jerome Bonaparte’s was the division first ordered 
to attack by Reille. His leading regiment obtained 
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a footirxg in the wood fairly rapidly and lie had only 
to leave it in contact with the enemy to carry out 
Napoleon's orders. But no other duty had been 
assigned to Jerome and he persisted in tlie assault ; a 
second regiment was ordered to engage behind the 
first, and in an hour's time tin; French liad readied 
the walls of the garden and the chateau, but the dead 
lay heaped at the foot of the walls and before the 
gates. Notwithstanding Reillc’s rc])eatcd orders, a 
second brigade was brought up, with no better success. 
When Wellington saw the mass of men crushed by 
artillery and musketry fire, he had only to hurl four 
companies on the struggling French troops to drive 
them back nearly 500 yards from the farm. 

V. NKY'S CRKAT ATTAClv 

Between 12.30 and 1 p.m. Napoleon ordered the 
attack on the centre. But on this occasion he began 
the battle as on other occasions he had finished it : 
before the first musket shot was filed a battery of 
eighty guns, closely massed, was posted in front and 
on the. right of La Belle Alliance. 

About the same time the head of a Prussian 
column was seen debouching from the village of La 
Chapclle-Saint-Lambert, about 4.1 miles from La 
Belle Alliance. Napoleon had thus only two hours 
in which to beat the English before the arrival of the 
Prussians. This fact, ascertained at the very moment 
when the attack was about to begin, was probably 
the cause of all the mistakes committed during the 
battle, of the heedless use of brute force to the 
exclusion of all manoeuvring. 
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The Emperor ordered Eey to conduct the attack. 
The big battery ceased fire towards 2 p.m. so as to 
allow d’Erloii’s ijifaiitry to pass by. These 20,000 
men marched to the assault iii massed formation as 
if mere accumulation of cannon fodder could inflict 
heavier losses on the enemy and hasten the victory. 
Napoleon, forgetful of Friedland, had not specified 
the formation of this attacking force. Ney and 
d’Erlon, left to themselves, adopted the most unwieldy 
of all, a formation wliich had not once been used 
since 1794 and the choice of which, after twenty cam- 
paigns, Napoleon could not even have suspected. 
In each division the eight battalions were deployed in 
line one. behind the other, the distance of a section 
apart, forming a compaift mass of men counting 160 
from right to left and 24 from fi'ont to rear. It was 
impossible; to split up, deploy, or mar.ccuvie such a 
mass as this. The four divisio)is inarclx'd in echelon 
at intervals of about 410 yards, the left leading. 

It has been freciuently suggested that this forma- 
tio7i was adopted in error, d’Erlon having given orders 
to form battalions in columns by division, and the 
word “division” signifying either a division of an army 
or a group of two platoons. But no student of the 
battles of the First ETupire can regard this supposition 
as correct : columns by division were regulaily em- 
ployed — that is to say, colunvns composed of the three 
divisions of a battalion one behind the other- -but 
until lhei> the battalions of a division had never been 
deployed one behind the other. It is absolutely 
certahi that the four divisions of d’Erlon's corps did 
not adopt this curious formation Avithout explicit 
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The jittack was clelivei’ed along the whole line. 
The Clerman troops did Jiotofier any great resistance 
to our rigid, which took possessioii of Papelotte, 
clinibcdthe height, and scattered the first Hanoverian 
line. 

The two divisions of tlie ccjitre obtained the same 
result : they dislodged tlie Diitdi, who formed 
Wellington’s first line at this point, without dillicidty, 
and threw them back towards Mont-Saint-Jean, 
whence they did not return. 

The two brigades forming the division on the left 
had been seiiarated. One of them took jiart in the 
general movement and drove the enemy out of the 
sand pit ; tlvc other surrounded Tax Uaye Sainte, but 
could not make its wav in. 

. . . . ' 

Wellington then brought his second line into action : 

he hurled Picton’s Knglish tiivision against the two 
and a half divisions of the Kreiu'h centre which had 
crossed the hollow road. Piefon drove tliem back, 
thanks to his wider front whicli enabled him to 
overwhelm them with a well-aimed fire, d’he Erench 
endeavoured to (lejxloy, but their massed formation 
(lid not allow of this manoeuvre, and, sull'cring 
enormous losses, tluw were forced to I'ctreat. 

Wellington was at first less fortunate in the direction 
of La llaye Bainte. He had engaged the hVench 
troops, who surrounded the farm, with an inferior 
Olerman battalion composed of recruits, llic Fiench 
easily repulsed the attack, and as the (Germans 
retreated they were charged by a cuirassier brigade 
which N^apoleon had taken the precaution of sending 
to this point. 

At this moment Lord Uxbridge hurled the English 
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guards and dragoons under Somerset and Ponsonby 
against the French line. The former threw back 
Napoleon’s cuirassiers just as they had crossed the 
hollow road, while the dragoons charged the massed 
French infantry, which, seeking in vain to deploy, 
withdrew in confusion. 

The English cavalry, disorrlored in its turn by the 
charge, pushed forward to tlie line of the French 
batteries, but was there charged and throwm back by 
a lancer brigade and a cuirassier brigade wdiich de- 
bouched from the French riglit wing. 

'riic great French iiifantry attack failed on the 
whole,because of the impracticable formation adopted. 
In a short time d’Erlon's corps lost a third of its 
effectives, including 2,000 prisoners and two eagles. 
Twenty guns were lost or put out of action. 

VJ. CAVAIJIY AT'JWC'K 

After tliis first attack both sides paused to re- 
cover breath, and tlie fighting only continued in 
the Hougoumont park, where, following Jerome’s 
Avhole division, a brigatle of Foy’s division w'as en- 
gaged. The English had been reinforced by two 
fresh battalions, and Reille ordered the farm to be 
bombarded with howitzers. 'I hc buihlings took fire, 
but the English still held firm. 

About 3.30 p.m, the Emperor resumed the attack 
on La Hai'e Haintc, wdiich he doubtless wished to 
occupy before renewing the assault on the English 
lines. Idle big battery w'as re-formed to the left 
of La Belle Alliance and the cannonade redoubled. 
The farm was set on fire. 

Wellington on his part reinforced his line by filling 
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up the gaps with the Brunswick battalion and ad- 
vanced three brigades of English Guards, till then 
held in reserve. 

Marshal Ney, thinking to detect in these move- 
ments in the English line signs of a retreat, resolved 
to order his cavalry to charge. Be deployed Mil- 
haud’s cavalry corps and Lcfebvrc-Desnouettes’ 
light division, not in the little valley which separated 
d’Erlon from the English line, but on the plateau 
which stretches to the w'est of the road. The mass 
of cavalry thus deployed masked the k’reuch bat- 
teries and forced them to cease fire. 

While the cavalry proceeded forward at a trot 
between La Bayc Sainte and Hougoumont, the 
English infantry foiined squares, to tlie number of 
sixteen, and the English batteries fired round shot, 
then canister to the last minute until the French 
squadrons crossing the hollow road charged the 
squares. A terrible struggle ensued ; A'apoleon’s 
cuirassiers chargetl eight times without any very 
appreciable results, although they succeeded in 
carrying off three standards. 

'J’hcy in their turn were charged by the English 
cavalry and thro'vn back to the foot of the slopes ; 
but they renewed the attack, and Xcy, instead of 
directing the fight as a whole, put himself at the 
head of the squadrons and charged with them. 

Thus it came about that the Fr(uich infantry 
received no orders to support the cavalry and reap 
the advantages of the desperate charges. One 
brigade of d’Erlon’s corps was still engaged at La 
ITaye Sainte, but the rest remained inactive, watching 
the frightful struggle on the plateau from afar. 
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The two iissaiilts of onr cavalry, although they 
had ouly succeeded in breaking one or two of 
the English squares, had nevertheless exhausted the 
enemy. Welliiigton, seeing the men to be at the 
end of theii' strejigth, merely urged them to hold 
fast, promising that if they did so until the arrival 
of the Prussians the battle would be won. 

If they gave way before then, all would be lost. 
It Avas a seiious and a decisive moment, and like his 
eneniy, Aapoleon felt the gravity of the situation. 
While ]'egretting the premature recouise to cavalry 
against a still intact infantry, he had perforce to 
cli]ig to the only remaining chance of success and, by 
supporting A'e}'’s cavahy as (piickly as j)ossible, en- 
deavour to carry otl the victory by sheer fighting. 
'Ihe infantry could nothaA'C arrived in time, and the 
Em])eror hurled foiavard Kellerjuann's corps and the 
reserve Guard caAah y. Xey thus I'cinforced renewed 
his attacks a third and then a fourth ti)ne, but at 
last had to give way ; tlu; English infantiy had held 
firm, 't he English cavalry made as if to pursue, but 
weie too exhausted to go far beyond the slopes of the 
plateau. 

Xey, remembering only tl)en the infantry available 
at La Bello Alliance, sent hurriedly in search of them. 
But he led them to useless death, for they were only 
6,U00 stroAig, assuredly too small a numbc'r to break 
through the English line. In a few minutes 1,500 
men Averc killed or woundeol and the menace of a 
counter-attack by fresh. Anglo-liajiovcrian troops 
droA’e back the rest. 

Xey succeeded, however, Avith a fcAV battalions, in 
capturing Jju Hayc Sainte, set on fire by our hoAA'itzers 
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aiul defended at tlie last by barely forty men. 'riicso 
retired in good order on the English line about 6 ]).m. 

Events proved at once the importance of the cap- 
ture of this foint eVappui, insisted upon two hours 
before by Napoleon and neglected by Ney for mi- 
timely cavalry charges, 'riie Marshal was hardly in 
possession of the building l>efo] e he was able to mount 
a battery close to it and to bombard the English 
lines at about 3.30 yards’ range, wdiile his skirmishers 
established themselves at about 90 yaids from the 
enemy. 

The debris of d’Erlon’s corps between La llelle 
Alliance and JiU Rave 8a into advanced to the hollow 
road, and driving Ijack the (Jerman legion established 
themselves firmly in the heart of the English position. 
'ITius Wellington for a. second time felt defeat to bo 
imminent. 

Ney for his part satisfied that victory lay within 
his grasp lieggerl the Emperor to send reinforce- 
ments. “ 3Toops ! ” cried Napoleon ; “ where can I 
find any % do you expect me to make them 'I ” 

He had nevertlieless the fourteen battalions of the 
Old Guard which he decided later to use against the 
English ; and it is probable that had he dispatched 
them to Ney when the latter urgently recjuested rein- 
forcements, the English would have been drivim back. 
Rut in that case the Prussians must have gained a 
footing on the Rrussels high-road. 

Lobau’s corps and the Young Guard had been 
fighting the Prussians for the last two hours, and the 
Old Guard was to support them. 

Reille’s corps had failed to take liougoumont, and 
little by little had been nearly used up in the struggle. 
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The right of d’Erlon’s corps had resumed the 
contest in Papelotte and La Haye so as to prevent the 
junction of the allied armies. 


Vir. THE ENGAGEMENT OE THE PRUSSIANS 

A study of the position of the Prussian bivouacs on 
the night of the 17th 18th makes it difficult to under- 
stand why Bliicher’s troops only appeared on the 
battlefield of La Belle Alliance at 4 p.m. 

It is exactly 121 miles from Wavre to La Belle 
Alliance, though by cross roads it is true. 1’wo of 
the Prussian corps stationed to the west of AVavre 
had each a separate road by which to march, and 
allowing for an average of only Ij; miles an hour 
shoidd certainly have reached the Brussels high-road 
by 2 p.m. But tlie Prussian command, instead of 
striving to gain time, wished above all else to engage 
its fresh troops, and these lay 3^ miles to the east of 
Wavre (BiiloAv’s corps). For this reason the first 
Prussian troops did not appear at Chapelle-Haint- 
Lambert until 1 p.m. and opposite Plancenoit until 
4 p.m. 

biapolcon, long since warned that he had to deal 
only with Billow’s corps, allowed him to reach the 
battlefield so that the French reserves might be 
employed alternately against the English and the 
Prussians. 

Bliicher arrived opposite i Plancenoit with the 
advance-guard of Billow’s corps at 4 p.m. He 
wished to await the main body of this corps before 
taking the offensive, but yielding to Wellington’s 
entreaty he resolved to attack about 4.30 p.m. 
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Lobau’s 10,000 men repulsed the attack, but in their 
turn were driven back by Billow’s 30,000. They 
retreated slowly, however, and it was 6 p.in. before 
the Prussians could attack Plancenoit. 

Once the enemy should take Plancenoit the French 
position would be untenable. Napoleon therefore 
hurled the Young Guard on the village and rolled back 
the Prussians beyond it, but the Fre 7 ich were very 
soon forced to give way in their turn. 

It was precisely at this momejit that Ney, thinking 
he was about to dislodge the English, begged for 
reinforcements. Napoleon co\dd not sei\d him the 
Old Guard until the Prussians were driven out of 
Plancenoit. 

Tw'o battalions of the Old Giiard advanced, <7ach 
in column, entered the village without firing a 
shot, and, sweeping out the Prussians, in twenty 
minutes threw them back 600 yards. The Young 
Guard following this movcmcjit retook the ground it 
had previously lost. 

'riiis counter-stroke of the Old Guard stopped the 
Prussian advance a]id Napoleon was able to turn his 
attention to the English, who had been dislodged from 
their original position at all points ; our skirmishers 
had everywhere crossed the Braine-l’Alleud — Ohaiii 
road. 

Napoleon still had fourteeji battalions of the Old 
Guard, of which nine were in general reserve behind 
Plancenoit ; he ordered d’Erlon to reinforce Ney with 
these nine battalions and to break the English centre.* 

It was after 7 p.m. Wellington during the pre- 
ceding half-hour had reorganised his troops and 

^ Sod note on p. 284. 
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resumed the offensive, and just as the Old Guard 
was set in motion, our infantry was thrown hack all 
alo7ig the slopes of the plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean. 
AVellington had called up the Dutch-Belgian division, 
which until then had occupied Braine-FAlleud, and 
was shoi'tly abh; to engage it. 

He learnt, moreover, of the near approach of 
Ziethon’s Prussian cor])s and felt victory assured. 
The head of Ziethen's (^ohmm drew towards La Have 
and Fi'ischermont, and the light of d’ErloAs corps 
faced it witli dilliculty. 

Napoleon, jiefceiving Ziethen’s corps debouch from 
]ja Have, did not yet despair of victory and merely 
.hastened the Old Guard’s attack. He first hurried 
to the right of d’Erlon’s corps, harangued the soldiers, 
and gave the order to attack. Then lie relumed to 
the Guard. 

Of the nine battalions under d’Erlon’s command, 
two remained o])posilc the park of Hougonniont 
whilst seven marched on the enemy. 

’rhroughout their advance these battalions were 
exposed to the most intense artillery fire, to which 
they were unable to rejily. I’o their left the English 
and !.)ut(;h batteries had pushed forward near Hougou- 
mont and took them in Hank. Each shot tore a gap 
in the ranks, but they closed up again immediately. 

When the leading battalions reached the ridge 
they began by throwing back' some of the enemy’s 
battalions, but the battalions of the centre, surprised 
by a volley at close range from the English guaids, 
gave way. Wellington at once ordered his English 
infantry to charge, while the Dutch-Belgian division 
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fell upon the flank of those eolunins which had gained 
a footing on the plateau, and an linglish brigade 
debouched from the orchard of I iougouniont and 
took the French i)i rear. 

The English charged on all sides, and the Imperial 
Cuard, having already lost half its elToctivcs, was 
scattered and hurled in disorder t(j the bottom of 
the little valley. It carried with it all that remained 
of d’Erlon’s corps. The division o])posing Ziethen 
lost groxmd and the Prussians advanced. Thiec of 
the squares of the Imperial (luard alone retired in 
good order. Soon Lobau’s troops round Plancenoit 
were overwhelmed by a whole Prussian corps, but 
the battalions of the (luard defending the, village held 
firm. At length the French and Prussians emerged 
pell-mell on to the lb'us.sels road near the remaining 
two squares of the Old Ouard, with which Xapoleon 
slowly quitted his last battlefield. 



GEAVELOTTE ‘ 

(1870) 

I. TITK WRAPONS 

The weapons witli which the war of 1870 was fought 
differed very much froux those which had been used 
by the armies of the First Empire. 

The luushet liad been entirely clianged, thanks to 
the use of the percussion cap, to breech-loading, and 
to rifling. 

Breech-loading made it possible for the soldier to 
load his weapon in any position, and ho was not long 
in taking advantage of it : ever since the first battles 
fought with the new arms skirmishers have lain down 
or taken cover to fire. 'JTio slightest cover, even a 
furrow, became almost as valuable as an entrench- 
ment. The rapidity of fire had increased enorm- 
ously, as it was only necessary to put a cartridge 
into the breech instead of first slipping it into the 
barrel, then ramming it down, priming the touch- 
hole, replacing the ramrod, etc. The power and 
accuracy of the weapon were scarcely to be compared 
with xvhat they had been in 1815. 

Dreyse’s needle-gun fired effectively upon infantry 
behind cover to a distanceV)! 120 yards ; on a section 
of infantry up to 330 yards, and at larger masses up 
to 660 yards. 

The chassepot was effective against small bodies 

1 Sec maps on page 155 and facing pages 172 and 192. 
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of troops to a distance of 1,300 yards ; it was extremely 
powerful within a distance of 550 yards, so great 
were the distances covered with murderous effect 
by the fire of well-posted infantry. In France as 
Avcll as in Germany there was a decided impression 
that an attack upon a defensive position had become 
very difficult and should not be undertaken witliout 
many precautions. 

The improvement of the gun had been not less 
than that of the musket. Its influence on the form 
and features of battle was to be even greater. The 
use of shells, that is to say of liollow projectiles instead 
of solid cannon-balls, was a first step i)i advance. As 
soon as shells were used, whose action consisted in 
bursting and not in ricocheting, advantage could 
be taken of the Avliole range of the weapon. The 
range of a liowitzer was 2,200 yards, that of 
the French gun of 1858, 3,300 yards, and that of the 
Krupp gun even greater. 

By applying breech-loading and rilling to the gun 
as to the musket both its 2 )ower and accuracy wei’e 
greatly increased. Tlie length givejr to the shell 
ijicreased them still more. 

For breech-loading a gun has to be made of harder 
metal than bronze so as not to get worn by the friction 
of the shells in the barrel. Towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century Krupp succeeded in construct- 
ing his breech-loading rifled guns by inventing a 
method of casting steel in large masses. But the steel 
used by Krupp was far from perfect. Experiments 
gave such disappointing results that it was rejected 
by the French artillery. But the Prussians con- 
sidered that the ballistic advantages of the gun out- 
10 
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weighed the imperfections of the metal, and General 
Ilindersin caused the retention of the Krupp materiel 
adopted in 1860. 

It was not until 1868 that the French artillery 
discovered a form of cast steel which produced good 
results in cxijeriments ; but the study of steel guns 
had scarcely begun iji 1870, though it had gone far 
enough to render possible the ijiiprovised construc- 
tion of Reffyc’s gun in the second half of the war. 

Meanwhile the French had rifled guns, though they 
were muzzle-loadej’s ; they benefitetl both in accuracy 
and power from the advantages of rifling and of 
long shells, but tiiey had not the extreme accuracy 
produced by an expansive ring. 

This was the gi'eat difference in the artillery of the 
two armies ; for the range of the French guns was 
amply suflicient; in 18.59 they had fired effectively 
to a distance of 3,800 yards. 

The difference of accuracy had a variety of conse- 
quences. 'I'lic Prussians were obliged to ascertain 
and check the range with the greatest caie, owiTig 
to the fact that theii' shells fell within very narrow 
limits of space. 3'he French, whose shots, fired with- 
out change of elevation, spread over an area 440 yards 
deejr from froiit to rear, considered it useless to de- 
ternmie the range and elevation with great accuracy. 

In order to find the correct elevation the Prussians 
luul to make the shell burst at the point where it 
touched the ground ; so they generally used a shell 
with a percussion fuse, whicli caused it to burst on 
impact. 

As the French neglected to control the ranges 
exactly, they attached little importance to firing with 
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percussion shells ; they preferred to fire with shrap- 
nel — that is to say, with shells which burst in the air 
before they reach the target, and sliower their bullets 
upon it. Tn this case the explosion is regulated, as 
in the old bombs, by means of a fuse which burns 
from the moment that the shell leaves the gun and 
during the time necessary in order that the shell 
should burst close to its mark. 'I’he fuse is marked 
for perforation at a number of points, one of which 
must be pierced as a vent-hole to fix the duration 
of combustion at the number of seconds desired. 

Tn 1858 these fuses had marks for perforation at 
every second, Avhich about correspond to distances 
increasing each time by 220 yards. (liven the scant 
accuracy of the fire, such a scale was enough to produce 
the explosion at as many different ranges as could be 
desired. 

But General Leboeuf, president of the Artillery 
Committee, thinking that the large number of perfora- 
tion marks created great dilUculfies for the gunners, 
was so senseless as to suppress them all but two. 

After 1801 the fuse had only the perforation marks 
corresponding to 1,500 and 8,200 yards, and the fire 
of the French gun at the intermediate distances was 
quite ineffcctxial , except for such shells as might be 
fitted with the few percussion fuses contained in the 
ammunition wagons. 

On those rare occasions when a hostile battery 
placed itself 1,500 or 1,600 yards away it was annihi- 
lated in a few minutes. The rest of the time our 
artillery fired with no effect. 

The German artillery percussion fire produced no 
appalling results, but it produced some effect at all 
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ranges. It was especially effective against cavalry 
and infantry in close formation. 

The machine guns adopted in 1870 in the French 
army had considerable effect when they could shoot at 
short distances — that is to say, less than 1,600 yards ; 
but it was rarely possible to take up a position as 
near to the enemy’s infantry as that without being 
crushed by his artillery. 

In short, our artillery Avas the victim of a prejudice 
firmly rooted in France, which put a ridiculously low 
limit to effective range and made all its preparations 
accordingly. 

In 1870 they reckoned only with ranges not exceed- 
ing 1,600 yards and they nearly always had to fire at 
over 2,200 yards. 

To these causes of inferiority the French artillery 
added another, }iot less serious : the materiel Avith 
Avhich it Avas provided had been created by officers 
Avho had never taken part in war on a grand scale. 
Their only experience aajas that of A\'ar in Algeria 
and of t he artillery ranges, and they tried to produce a 
malerifl as light as possible, useful for crossing the 
Atlas or for performing eA’olutions at full gallop. 
The majority of our guns Avere four-pounders, Avhose 
shells broke into as many fragments as those of the 
tAvclve-pounders ; but most of theiti had insufficient 
force and produced no results. On the battlefield 
only the tAvelve-pounders A\"er3 to prove of use, but 
there Avere too feAv of them. 

n. THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 

Ihe inferiority of the French artillery, though 
considerable, was not irreparable. The materiel 
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could stifl be turned to some advantage. It was 
the incapacity of the French command that was 
fatal and irremediable. 

The leaders of the German army were by no means 
faultless, but they had as nearly as possible reached 
the standard to which a body of officers as a whole 
can raise itself. Prussia’s victory was the result of 
a persistent and intelligent elfort, guided for half 
a century by him who was to reap its fruits, Prince, 
afterwards King, William. 

The dominating quality of the old Prussian army 
had been inflexible discipline : and it was this dis- 
cipline that its chiefs strove to maintain in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. But the wars of 
1806 and 1815 had proved that other qualities are 
necessary in modern, war; even the common soldier 
must have intelligence, adaptability, and initiative. 
Scharnhorst, who was not a Prussian, had turned the 
attention of the officers in this direction from 1807 
to 1815, and the regulations for manoeuvres of 1812 
marked the introduction of French tactics in the 
Prussian infantry. After 1815 the spirit of old 
Prussia regained the upper hand ; drill and iron 
discipline strangled all initiative; whatevci’ liberal 
and intellectual elements had been brought into the 
army by the wars of independence tended to dis- 
appear with the officers of bourgeois origin. 

However, Scharnhorst’s work was not altogether 
in vain ; two essential things remained : the drill- 
books conceived in the spirit of modern warfare, and 
the autumn manoeuvres with two sides, the true school 
of leadership. 

Prince William of Prussia had early been accus- 
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tomed to the strict Prussian discipline, and instinc- 
tively he was its firm partisan. It was only by a 
violent effort that after many long years he recognised 
the necessity for individual initiative in modern 
warfare ; but once persuaded of the need for it, he 
devoted himself to the task of regenerating the 
Prussian army with the indefatigable activity of an 
iron will. His brother Frederick William IV ascended 
the throne in 1840, and practically handed over to 
him the royal authority over the army. From that 
time on the Prince travelled incessantly all over the 
kingdom ; personally superintending the execution 
of the royal commands in every regi)ne)it ; seeing 
that every one had the full shaie of responsibility 
and initiative that devolved on him ; 8Ui)pressiag all 
abuses of autliority, and personally superintending 
the progress of instruction. 

The use of the needle-gun, and the adoption 
of absolutely modern training regulations (1847), 
whicl) gave each company a large share of inde- 
pendence, made initiative among all ranks of the 
hierarchy even more necessary. When at length he 
became first regent and then king. Prince William 
completed his work by remorselessly sweeping away 
all officers incapable of retaining their position in an 
army where initiative, zeal, and activity were the 
order of the day. 

Whilst thus developing ne^ qualities in his army 
King William had not lost sight of the primitive and 
esseiitial quality, to which, moreover, his instinctive 
preferences inclined him : strict Prussian discipline. 
He summed up his work in the formula : “ Drill und 
Erziehung.” 
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The grand manoeuvres were the principal means 
used for developing initiative and aptitude for leader- 
ship among the oflicers. Frederick II had instituted 
them, but merely as practice in evolutions. After 
1807 Scharnhorst had reorganised them, laying down 
the principle which was in future to inspire all 
measures taken for the education of leaders ; every 
manoeuvre or exercise that has the creation of 
leaders for its ol)ject must be betwecui two oppos- 
ing sides. The point is to pit one will against 
another, and to make men form decisions under the 
same conditions of uncertainty as those in which tliey 
find themselves in war. .Manoeuvres took place every 
year after 1815, and very soon the details of their 
execution were regulated by systematic instructions. 
In 1823 umpires were instituted; in 1829, and above 
all in 1840, the cltief of the stall, Krauseneck, 
supj)orted by Prince Williaju, drew uj) complete 
regulations governing the manner of conducting and 
carrying out the great manoeuvres. 

The regulations of 18()1, the “ Green Book,” 
definitely fixed these regulations. In manoeuvres the 
opposition between the two sides must be J'eal : that 
is to say, the director must conscientiously keep the 
balance between them ; he must not seek to prove a 
theory, or to irphold a thesis, but both leaders must 
be perfectly free to conduct their operations, the task 
of evolving problems and exposing faidts being left 
to the course of events. This demonstration by the 
event could be realised by means of the umpires, 
who would know nothing of the general plan, but 
each at the point assigned to him would take care 
that events should happen as far as possible just as 
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in war. Above all they were to guard against 
too great rapidity of action, too brisk attacks, and 
against underrating the cft'ects of fire. 

The schemes of the manoeuvres should be so 
conceived as to furnish officers of all ranks with 
opportunities of acting on their own initiative as 
often as possible. 

Prince William superintended the grand manoeuvres 
himself, intervenijig frequently in order to insure 
their being well carried out, and as soon as he became 
regent, and then king, he gave his criticisms effectual 
backing by discharging officers who had failed to give 
satisfaction. 

The weeding out of officers from 1860 oirwards may 
be counted among the most important causes of the 
Prussian victories in 1866 and 1870. Froju 1821 on. 
Muffling, the Chief of the Staff, supplemented the 
grand manoeuvres by what were called Staff Tours, 
two-sided manoeuvres without troops carried out 
by the officers of the General Staff. Finally, from 
1848 on, the war game, “ Kriegsspicl,” manoeuvres 
between two sides on a map, began to develop. 

Thus by every sort of means, with troops when 
possible, otherwise on the ground without troops, or 
merely on a map, Prussian officers were practised 
in the art of commanef. 'J’liey learned to forjn de- 
cisions, and the daily experience of their task taught 
them that the boldest decision Is often the wisest, 
that a prompt, straightforward offensive is the most 
effectual course, and that prudence, hesitation, and 
the defensive lead to defeat. 
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III. MOLTKE 

In this way, before 1870, were formed the leaders 
of the Prussian army. A central organ, the great 
General Staff, recruited from the General School of 
War, which had become the War Academy, studied 
the art of war and prepared plans of campaign for 
every possible emergency. Since 1815 only five men 
had succeeded one another at its head, all men of 
great merit : Grolniann, Mulliing, Krauseneck, Reyher, 
and lastly, since 1857, Moltke. The first plans for a 
war against France were drawn uj) in 1830 and they 
were always kept up to date. Aftei: Krauseneck and 
Reyher, Moltke continually revised them. The special 
mark of his work is the importance wluc!h he attached 
to railway lines for the movements of concentration. 
In this department his influence over his countrymen 
was considerable, and he caused the density of the 
network of lines and their capacity to be increased with 
extreme riipidity. He obtained this result, that in 
1870 the German army could be mobilised and trans- 
ported to the Pixlatinate in nineteen days, whilst in 
1857 it took more than forty-five days to transport 
it to the Rhine. 

Moltke ’s plajis were sagaciously based upon solid 
data, in accordance with the fundamental principles 
laid down by Napoleon. The war was to be carried 
on offensively, but only from the day on which the 
army, united, should be in a position to concentrate 
for battle as a whole. Moltke was especially ajixious 
to avoid partial defeats, and consequently he fixed the 
zone of assembly for the armies so as to be certain 
that the enemy could not attack one or two army 
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corps without the others being within reach. In his 
first plans, from 1857 to 1860 he could not even be 
sure that all the Prussian corps could be detrained on 
the Rhine before tlie arrival of the French ; but in 
order not to abandon the strong line formed by this 
great river he organised a defence of several days on 
the Rhine, so as to gain the sliort time necessary for 
the union of the arjiiies. In 1863 this defensive stage 
disappeared ; tlie French could not reach Mayence 
until the inonient when the last Prussian corps were 
being detrained ; at last, iii the later years, from 
1867 to 1870 JVloltke was sure of arriving at Mayence 
before the French, and every day increased his 
chances of being before them in the Palatinate. 

When South Oerniany allied itself with Prussia, 
Moltke was very careful not to leave the southern 
contingents on the right bank of the Rhine opposite 
Strasbourg ; he collected all the forces of which the 
King of Prussia (Comniander-in-Chief of the allied 
armies) could dispose, into a space sjnall enough to 
make it possible to concentrate them on a battle- 
field. The assembling of the arn\y was to take place 
between the French frontier, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine. 

3'he principal army (Second army. Prince Frederick 
Charles, six or seven corps) assembled before Mayence ; 
the two flank armies were to assemble farther to the 
front, one in the direction of* Treves (First army, 
General von Steinmetz, two or three corps), the other 
round Landau (Third army. Crown Prince, five or six 
corps). This disposition of the troops would be 
dangerous if one of these armies were liable to receive 
the shock of the whole of the French forces ; but it was 
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arranged that, if menaced by superior forces, the First 
army was not to await the shock and was to fall back 
along the Moselle. The Third army was to do the 
same in a similar case. If, during the very first days 
of mobilisation, the French advanced in the direction 
of Mayence and Frankfort, on both banks of the 
Rhine, their principal army, marching from Sarre- 
bruck upon Mayence, would reach Mont-I’onnerre 
(the position of Marnhcim), there to meet the whole 
of the Second army ; the First army would then 
advance against the enemy’s left flank ; as for the 
Third army, according to circumstances it would 
defeat those of the French troops which might 
have crossed the Rhine, would stop them with the 
help of the fortresses of Rastadt and Gertnersheim, 
or would fall u2)ou the right flank of the principal 
French army. As the French could undertake such 
an offensive with only the effective strength of peace- 
time, the Germans would have a great numerical 
su])eTiority at the actual moment of the battle thus 
delayed. 

If the French declined to risk taking the offensive 
so prematurely and mobilised regularly before acting, 
the assembly of the German armies was to be imme- 
diately followed by a forward march. This was to be 
carried out by the Fii'st and Secojid armies marching 
towards the line of Sarrelouis — Sarreguemines ; the 
Third army was to attach itself to the left of the 
Second, after having fought by itself if necessary in 
ALsacc, in order to drive out any troops that the 
French might have left there. 

No specific plan had been arranged for the cam- 
paign as a whole, nor was one implied by the initial 
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distribution of the troops. Moltke would act ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

The preparation of the arrangements described and 
their yearly revision were Moltke’s task, togetliei- with 
the instruction of the officers and the General Staff. 
If we take into account the work ijiseparablo from 
the drawing up of this plan, the studying of foreign 
armies and the organisation of the transport, it was 
a large enough task in itself without adding anything 
else to it. 

Accordingly it is incorrect to consider Moltke as 
the organiser of the 1’russia.n army, as is often done 
in France. The organisation and even the mobilisa- 
tion were among the functions of the Minister of War, 
General von lloon, whose work was enormous. It 
was Eoon espe(;ially who was King William’s valued 
collaborator in the great reorganisation of 1860, by 
which the Prussian army was regenerated. 

We must not forget that the Prussian victories of 
1866 and 1870 were the joint work of four men : 

1. King William, who chose his collaborators, 
beyond all doubt gave them their general direction, 
put an occasional che<-k upon the vagaries due to the 
imagination of his ministers or of the chief of his 
staff, and when in doubt always enforced the solution 
dictated by coinrnon sense, of which events have 
demonstrated the value. Besides this general in- 
fluence, King William, more than any other man, 
moulded the education of the Prussian army, and 
breathed into it a spirit of initiative and attack. 

2. Bismarck, Minister of Foreign Affairs, directed 
Prussian policy among the German States and the 
great European powers. 
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3. Roon, Minister of War, reorganised the army, 
sliortoned the length of mobilisation, created the new 

services of telegraphs and railways, etc. 

4. Lastly, Moltke prepared and carried out the 
plan of campaign, developed the knowledge of the 
high arts of war among the olTicers of the great General 
Stall, and by his incessant suggestions and proposals 
contributed more than an}’’ one else to the creation 
and utilisation of the railway system. 

To these four men should perhaps be added a 
fifth, who, though he died before 1866, yet seems to 
have exercised considerable influence : General von 
Krauseneck, Moltke’s last predecessor but one at 
the General Staff. By him or iti accordance with his 
suggestions were drawn up the most important regula- 
tions ; by him were organised the grand manoeuvres 
as well as the Staff Tours, of which tlie first idea was 
due to Miiflling. Krauseneck, Prince William’s 
much-consulted adviser, exercised the greatest in- 
fluence on the instruction and education of troops 
and generals. Most of the Prussian generals of 
1866 and 1870 were formed under his guidance. 

I\'. TlfK FRKNCll ARMY 

The French army of 1870 was not recruited from 
the nation as a whole. The French people, who have 
always had a horror of military service, freed them- 
selves from it as far as possibld the moment they 
enjoyed representative government. 

The generals who had been through the great wars 
asked on more than one occasion, particularly between 
1828 and 1830, for the establishment of universal 
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service for a short period, three or four years ; hut 
the representatives of the nation always opj)osed tliis 
solution with the utmost energy. 

Therefore, between 1832 and 1870, the French 
army was composed partly of volunteers freely 
enlisted or of paid substitutes, partly of unfortunate 
conscripts, too poor to obtain substitutes and called 
to the colours for seven years. The majority of the 
electors were thus relieved of their Tiightmare of 
military service, while the rank aial tile were of first- 
rate quality. Whatever criticisms were passed to- 
wards the end of the Empire, especially l)y Trochu, 
as to the methods of substitution employed and the 
moral value of the subslitutes, this old army perhaps 
proved itself to be the brave.st that France had ever 
had, worthy at least of the vanquished of Waterloo 
and of the vi(;tors of Austerlitz. 

But France could maintain only '100,000 men with 
the colours, and the long term of sei vice turnetl out 
but few trained men to increase this niunlxM’ in case of 
war. 3die law of 1808 provided untrained nsservists 
and gardes mobiles ; but all the deputies, without 
distinction of party, o])])oscil any attempt at an 
effective organisation e(|ui])ment and training of the 
gardes mobiles. 

In point of fact, it proved impossible to take the 
field with more than 240,000 men ; this was the 
number prodiujed by the peace footing of 100,000 
men, increased by a few reservists, but decreased by 
the inevitable wastage, by the cadres of the depots, 
by the police, and by the African troops, etc. 

The reservists recalled to the active corps had 
served with the colours for a long time ; they dis- 
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liked having to rejoin if war broke out, whilst the 
young men enrolled in the gardes mobiles were not 
embodied in the troops of the line for the cam- 
paigns. They loudly proclaimed their unwillingness, 
and did not show a very good spirit on the first 
battlefields. 

The cadres of this army Avere very good. The 
Italian, Chinese, Algerian, and Mexican campaigns 
had hardened them both physically and morally. 
But no one had trained them for fighting such as was 
to take place between armies provided with modern 
weapons. The infantry, full of zeal, animated by 
the spirit of the offensive, was not trained in the 
proceedings of a modern ofl’ensivc action. Still less 
Avas it familiar Avith the more delicate manoeuvres 
recpiircd by a well - (conducted defensive. '^Plie 
generals, Avho aattc entirely lacking in higher military 
instruction, miglit at a push have “ Jiiuddhal through ” 
in the relatively simple operations of direct, frank, 
and AUgorous attack, but the kind of vague defence 
to AA-hich they Avere constrained found them (|uite 
at a loss. Besides, only tliose among them Avho 
had recently served in distant coAintries had kept 
the necessary physical and moral energy; many 
others, not having been engaged in any Avar for a 
longAvhile, and haA'inghad no manoeuvres to conduct 
in France, and indeed no troops to command, had 
vegetated in the inaction of small jnilitary districts. 
They Avere no longer fit for acii\m service, and set 
son\e distressing examples. 

There Avas no carefully studied plan of campaign 
as there Avas in Prussia ; and above all, there was no 
scheme based upon the principles of sound strategy. 
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Napoleon III vaguely intended taking the ollensive 
in the direction of Mayence and Frankfort on both 
banks of the Rhine, and, influenced by Archduke 
Albert of Austria, he perhaps thought of extending 
his right to the east in order to separate Prussia from 
Bavaria, and to get into touch with Austria. But 
he knew neither the number of men that he could 
put into the field, nor, with any exactitude, the 
force of tlie etiemy. Thus, whatever Ids schemes may 
have been, they lacked the necessary foundations. 

V. THK OPKRATrONS 

Being in this state of uncertainty, he made the 
characteristic mistake of incapable generals and 
assembled his armies within reach of the enenry. 

The troops which he thus assembled were on a 
peace footing ; they had no reservists, no ammunition 
or materiel, and only a part of their equipment. A 
great number of water-bottles, blanlcets, and tunics 
were still due from the interior. 

On July 30 the Germans had seven army corps 
concentrated, oix July 31 they had ten, all absolutely 
complete in men and in materiel. If Moltke had 
acted with as little method as his opponents, and if he 
had pushed his transports up to the frontier, he might, 
on the 30th or 31st, have attacked the French 
corps while they were short of men and stores and 
were scattered all along the frontier. But, true to 
the fundamental principles of war, he assembled 
Ids forces out of reach of the enemy and did not 
begin offensive operations until the detraining of 
the troops and the concentration marches were 
11 
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almost ended. On August 4 the Third army (the 
Crown Prince) invaded Alsace, crushing Abel 
Douay’s division at Wissembourg. Continuing its 
march it defeated MacMahon at Froeschwiller on 
the 6th, and then swung to the south-west to join 
the other two armies. 

These had pushed the heads of tlieir columns as far 
as the Sarre on August 5. Being strong enough to 
fear no French attack, they had been moved forward 
to the frontier in order that the zone of detrainment 
might bo advanced as far as possible ; but Moltko did 
not wish to attack before the Crown Prince’s corps 
came into line. Fractious of different corps, how- 
ever, defeated the 2nd French corps (Frossard) at 
Forbach on August 6, but Moltke waited until the 
9th to resume the advance in conjunction with the 
I’hird army coming from Froeschwiller. 

Napoleon HI, after having pushed the French army 
corps up to the frontier without realising tlie por- 
tentous conse(piences of this rash act, w'as surprised 
and ovcrwliebnctl by the situation which was 
developing before his eyes. Owing to neglect of the 
most elementary precautions, convoys of materiel 
and reservists were started witliout warning of their 
departure having been sent to the corps which were 
to receive them ; they encumbered the stations and 
railway lines and compelled an interruption of the 
transport of the troops. The^ French army barely 
exceeded an effective strengtli of 200,000 men. 

In Germany regularly organised armies, regularly 
transported, arrived complete, and with the huge 
numerical superiority of two to one. 

Between July 30 and August I the French supreme 
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command was stunned and stupefied. It was in- 
capable of action. It took no serious step to evade 
the blows which threatened it ; the shock of the 
double disaster of the 6th was needed to awaken it 
with a start and to bring about the retreat. The 
retreat was carried out without a definite plan ; the 
army retired as it came, without knowing why. In 
vain had General Frossard, in peace time, foreseen the 
possibility of German superiority enforcing a retreat, 
and had advised that it should take place along the 
great diagonal from Nancy to Bayonne. This iidvice 
was not followed. I'he troops from Lorraine retired 
upon Metz, and MacMahon collected the remnants of 
his army corps in the camp at Chalons. These two 
movements left the principal communications of the 
French armies at the enemy’s mercy. 

On August 8 Napoleon 111 began to group his 
troops round Metz ; between August 9 and 14 the 
army of the Rhine merely concoaitrated more closely 
whilst MacMahon reached Neufehatoau, the 7th corps 
remained at Belfort, and a 12th corps was forming 
at Chrdons. 

By the 14th Napoleojr ITT might have had twent}”^- 
eight active divisions l)ctween Chalons and Chaumont, 
and might have brought the eft’ectivc strength up to 
400,000 men by calling upon the reservists who had 
been left at the depots. The ejiemy would not have 
driven him from there before August 22, and could 
not have advanced as far as that without besieging 
or watehing Strasbourg, Metz, Verdun, Toul, Belfort, 
and Langres. 

But the army of the Rhine was halted under the 
protection of Metz, and nothing was done to prevent 
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the Germans from cutting its communications with 
the heart of France. The only line of retreat con- 
sidered was that which led by Verdun to Paris, 
and it occurred to no one that this left a very 
restricted area to the north in which conquered 
armies would be rapidly hemmed in and forced to 
capitulate. 

In reassembling at Metz the French left all the 
bridges over the Moselle and the Meurthc intact from 
Nancy to Thionville. The Prussian cavahy reached 
them on the 12th, and on this date the investment of 
the French army began. On the following day, the 
13th, the cavalry sent out scouts on the plain between 
the Moselle and the Meuse. Without being as active 
in exploring as they might, they yet did enough to 
acquaint Moltke with the fact that the region round 
Nancy was unoccupied, and that the French had 
retired upon or by Metz. The necessary aim of the 
Prussian general was to gain ground to the south- 
west, to cut the communications between the centre 
of the country and the French army, and finally to 
fall upon it and drive it towards the Belgian frontier. 

'I'he German armies, therefore, proceeded to wheel 
upon a large front, their right (First army, Steinraetz) 
remaining stationary in front of the fortress of Metz, 
whilst the centre hastily reached the passages of the 
Moselle, and the left marched towards Nancy and 
Toul. , 


vr. ROUND MRTZ 

Napoleon III at last determined to continue his 
retreat, but he felt himself weakened, discredited. 
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and incaj)ablc of the command, which he placed in 
the still more unskilful hands of Marshal Bazaine. 

Bazaine hesitated between a retreat upon Verdun 
and one upon Toul at a moment when the former 
alone was barely possible. He hnally decided to 
retreat upon Verdmi, but being incapable of con- 
ceiving the movements of a great army, and refusing 
to rely upon his Stall for them, he issued for the 
14th an order by which the whole army was simply 
to take the high-road to Gruvclotte at five in the 
morning. 1'herc was an unprecedented over- 
crowding, but the generals managed to extricate 
themselves, and at four o’clock in the evening most 
of the army had evacuated Metz and was bivouacked 
on the left bank of the Moselle, 'riien; remained on 
tlic right bank only the 3rd corps and Cissey’s 
division of the 4th corps. 

At this moment the Prussian Kirst army, having 
observed the retreat of the French, attacked in 
order to stop them. ’I’hc 3rd and 4th cory)s faced 
this attack, and accepted battle at Borny. During 
the night the French corps resumed their movement 
through Metz and gained the left bank. During 
the 15th the corps which had not been engaged 
bivouacked between Rezonville and (Iravelotte ; the 
3rd and 4th corps between Verncville and Metz. 

The march of the Kith might still have brought 
them to the gates of Verdun now that the slcein had 
been pretty well imravelled, but this the zealous 
initiative of the Prussian generals did not permit. 
On August 14, whilst the First army was fighting the 
battle of Borny with the French, the corps of the 
centre and the left approached the Moselle. Side by 
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side with the Xtli corps, which held Pont-a-Mousson, 
tlie Prussian Guard had reached Dieulouard ; three 
cavalry divisions were operating in front of them ; 
eight army corps following them, crowded between 
Nometiy and Luneville, and four others were one 
march away. 

On the 15th the lllrd corps reached the Moselle. 
The cavalry, though it encountered neither obstacle 
nor adversary, failed to discover the exact position 
of the French army. Molthe knew that part of this 
army had fought at Borny on the 14th and could not 
be far off ; tlie rest might have advanced towards 
Verdun. It was probable that the Prussian troops 
would shortly have gained ground enough towards 
the west to turn upon the French and force them 
northwards ; but it was especially important not to 
allow the escape of this all but certain prey by 
wheeling too soon. The orders for the I6th were 
therefore to continue the march toAvards the Meuse, 
the Illrd and Xth corps on the right spreading 
themselves out to cover the rest of the army, the 
IXth corps following them closely, the Prussian 
Guard, Xllth and IVth corps farther to the south, 
on the road to Saint-Mihiel. 

AH these army corps constituted Frederick Charles’s 
army ; Steinmetz’s army to the north Avas still Avatch- 
ing Metz ; the CroAvn Prince’s army to the south Avas 
spread oAit between Nancy aiAfi Luneville. 

^J’hc 5th and Gth cavalry divisions and the 1 1 Ird and 
Xth corps (Alveiisleben and Voigts-Retz) attacked 
the French army in the morning near Vionville and 
Mars-la-Tour. The whole of the French forces, 
clumsily deployed and engaged without energy or 
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will to attack, failed to drive the two Prussian corps 
from the positions which they had won in the begin- 
ning. And once again the French army was stopped. 
But this time it was on the road to Verdun that the 
battle took place ; the shortest route of retreat was 
no longer free. 

Bazaine did not try to regain the Toad to N'erdun 
by a desperate attack or a forcetl march ; he fell back 
upon Metz. Moltke, in spite of his desire not to let 
his prey escape, was obliged to stop and concentrate 
the larger part of the ti’oops of Steiimietz and 
Frederick Charles around Mars-la-Tonr, so as to meet 
a possible French counter-offensive. 

So in the morning of the 17th he sent the Prussian 
Guard and the XItth corps (Saxon) towards Mars-la- 
Toiir, to tlie left of the corps which had fought the 
day before, and thr(!(; other corps to the 7ieighbour- 
hood of Gorze. 

The 1st corps (Manteuffel) alone remained in 
observation before Metz, on the right bank ; the lind 
(Fransecky) reached Pont-a-Monsson. 'Plie renrainder 
of the German forces, being too far off' to take part in 
a battle near Metz, contiTuuMl the march towards the 
Meuse on both sides of Toul. 

Thus Moltke assembled more than 180,000 men to 
fight in case of need whatever he might meet between 
Metz and Verdun, lie was certain of being numeric- 
ally superior, whatever happened. If he only met 
part of the French army he would put it out of action ; 
the remainder which might have escaped him on the 
18th would not escape a few days later from the 
enveloping movement executed by the Crown Prince’s 
army on the right bank of the Meuse. Moltke ’s 
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dispositions guarded against everything, in spite 6f 
the lack of information from his cavalry. 

Vir. 'J'HR PRRPARATIONS FOR BAT'I’LE 

Bazaine’s order to retreat had astonished and 
profoundly depressed the army. The reasons alleged 
did not seem to he the real ones. It appeared certain 
that they concealed an ulterior motive ; but the 
order was positive. Bazaine wrote to Napoleon 
III : “ I hope to be able to start again the day 
after to-morrow, taking a more northerly direction,” 
though at the same time he reconnoitred positions 
nearer to the forts, where the army would have its 
rear covered by the fortress of Metz. At the same 
hour he ordered the troops to entrench themselves 
in the positions they occupied. On the extreme left, 
that is to say, to the soutli, the 2nd corps with Lapas- 
set’s brigade held a ridge which commands Roze- 
rieulles, the slopes of which on the Moselle side are 
covered by the Vaux woods. Between the French 
position and that which the German artillery wiis to 
take up lay the ravine of the Mance, of which only 
the bed is wooded. 

To the north of the 2n<l (,*orj)8 (Frossard) the 3rd 
corps (Leboeuf) occupied the exposed ridge which is 
crowned by the farms of Moscou, Leipzig, and La 
Folic. In front of this army corps the woods growing 
in the Mance ravine stretched qyitc a long way from 
the bed ; they were called the woods of Gonivaux, 
and they encroached on the western bank between 
the farms of Mogador and Malmaison and the village 
of Verneville. 

To the north of the 3rd corps the 4th (Ladniirault) 
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occupied. Montigny-la-G range and the village of 
Amanvillers ; at this point the Mance ravine is 
nothing more than a barely perceptible depression 
separating the plateau occupied by the French from 
the one on which the enemy was to establish himself 
later, between Verneville and l laboiiville by the La 
Cusse wood. 

The 6th corps occupied the extreme north of the 
plateau, that is to say, the villages of Saint-Privat 
and Roncourt. Here, the ridge bends towards the 
north-east and continues parallel to the Orne. From 
Saint-Privat and Roncourt the ground slopes gently 
towards the west and north-west, affording an in- 
comparable field of fire. At the foot of the sIoi>e to 
the west are tlie villages of Saint-Ail and Sainte- 
Maric-aux-Chenes, and to the north the undulating 
wooded valley of the Orne, which can be crossed at 
Aubouc. 

Bazaine established his hoad-(|uartcrs and assembled 
his reserves (the Guard) behind the left of the army, 
at Plappeville. 

On the whole the position was exceedingly strong, 
and had all the qualities most valuable both for 
defence and for counter-attack, and even for a re- 
newal of the offensive : it dominated the enemy’s 
positions everywhere and afforded a Avide field of 
fire except at the extreme left, A\dierc the intricate 
ground Avas flanked by Mont Saint-Quentin. 

The position might have rested on one side u])on 
the Moselle and on the other upon the Orne, and 
thus have been guaranteed against all outflanking 
movements. And the belts of Avood on both sides 
of the ravine of the Mance Averc favourable to 
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counter-attacks even though carried out with con- 
siderable forces. 

Unfortunately Bazaine did not think he could 
spread out his 150,000 men over more than eight miles, 
between Rozerieulles and Roncourt ; he did not push 
his right up to the valley of the Orne, and he placed 
liis reserves neither behind his right, in a position to 
oppose an outflanking movement and to manoouvre 
on the exposed wing, nor behind his centre, to attack 
by the Genivaux woods or to be in a position to 
intervene at ajiy point along the front. He did 
nothing, he arranged nothing; in short, he left the 
army to its fate. 

His inaction played into the Germans’ hands. 
’I'heir cavalry had lost touch after the battle of 
August 16, and even on the evening of the 17th 
Moltke knew no more than Frederick Charles what 
had become of the French army — it might hsive 
retired towards Metz, or to the north-west, or have 
divided in these two directions. Frederick (diaries, 
indeed, supposed the French to be in full retreat 
upon the Meuse, with only a rearguard between them 
and Rezonville. Steinmetz thought that the French 
had re-entered Metz. Each of them, in short, saw 
the enemy pressing in his direction, which is only 
human. 

As for Moltke, wluitever his personal opinion may 
have been, he had to act so j^s to be prepared for 
every eventuality. Whilst masking Metz the Ger- 
man armies had to gain ground to the north-west 
without loss of time. 'I’hey could not allow the 
French to get the start towards the Meuse ; if the 
French had retired upon Metz there would always 
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be time Jbo turn upon this town, which was invested 
by the 1st corps on the esist and the VITth corps on 
the south. 

So on the 17th towards noon Moltkc ordered the 
Second Army, (Frederick Cliarles) to advance on 
August 18 in echelon towards the north. I’he Vlllth 
corps (Goeben), which was part of the First Army, 
was to follow up this movement. Further decisions 
were to be made according to the dispositions of the 
enemy when they became known. 

In order to execute Moltke’s movement and to be 
ready to deploy, either straight ahead or to the left, 
Frederick Charh's did not form up his army corps 
in long columns on the roads ; but, at the risk of 
slackening the speed of their advance, he ordered 
each of his army corps to march in close formation. 
By an inexplicable whim he ordered the Xth corps 
(Saxon) and the Guard to cross each other, which 
rcsidted in tlie latter being (considerably delayed. 

By nine o’clock on the 18th tlie Prussian generals 
had received some information. They knew that 
tliere were French troops on tlie heights of llozc- 
rieulles and Amanvillers. But the (Question was, had 
the French army any intention of halting there, or 
did they intend continuing their retreat towards 
Briey ? Being in doubt, Frederick Charles ordered 
the advance to be resumed ; but at the end of an 
hour camps were signalled on the heights of Montigny- 
la-Grange and Amanvillers. As soon as Frederick 
Charles knew the French to be stationary he stopped 
the movement towards Briey and wheeled to the 
right to attack. 11 e made no attempt to reconnoitre 
the French position in order to discover its exact 
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extent ; he persuaded himself without more ado that 
the French right was at Amanvillers. 

He ordered the TXth corps (Manstein) to march 
upon Montigny-la-Grange and AmanAullers and to 
attack at oncie, if the French right shoiM he there. 

In spite of this hypotlictical expression he seemed to 
assume that it was certainly not to the north, for he 
sent the Guard, not f irther to the north, but to form 
a second line behind the TXth corps with the Ilird 
as a last reserve ; the XHth corps (Saxon) alone was 
ordered to continue its march towards Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Chcncs, whence it was to turn southwards and 
to fall upon Amanvillers from the north. 

At the same time Moltke had the same erroneous 
conviction that tlie cTitire Fi’ench army was on the 
front Rozerietilles Amanvillers, and he had about 
the same idea of the disposition of the German troops 
as Frederick (Jharles ; only he wanted the battle 
to be engaged siimdtaneously along the whole front, 
and not to be started by the IXth corps. 

About 10.30 he issxied the following order : 

“ The attack must be juade simultaneously ; by the 
First Army starting from the wood of V^iux ; by the 
IXth corps against the Geuivaux woods and Vernc- 
villc, by the left wing of the Second Army from a 
northeily direction.” 

However, at the moment when this order reached 
the Second Army the battle Ijad started. General 
Manstein did not trouble to inake sure that the 
French right really was at Amanvillers ; what was 
worse, he paid no attention to a reconnaissance 
report which signalled a camp at Saint-Privat. 

From the neighbourhood of Verneville he had seen 
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French <iainps'i)eiir Montigny-la-G range, and could 
not resist the temptation to disturb them with his 
shells. 

Without having called forward and deployed his 
advance gixard, he ordered up two-thirds of his 
artillery at the trot and placetl it on a crest which 
lay diagonally like a bridge between Verneville ajid 
Amanvillers. There, this artillery was within short 
range of the guns, machine guns, and rifles of the 
French lines. In a few moments, after having had 
the satisfaction of waking up the French, it was 
overwhelmed by their fire (a little before nooix). 
The two foremost batteries were charged by a small 
troop of French infantry ; they tried to escape into 
the woods in rear, but left on the ground a number of 
dead and wounded, many horses, and part of their 
materiel. The French infantry carried away two 
guns. 

As soon as the guns of the IXth corps were heard, 
the other corps hastened to march towards the cnetny 
and to engage him. 

In conformity with Moltke’s intention, and as the 
natural sequel of the arrangements made up till then, 
these attacks gave rise to three practically sejxajatc 
conflicts. 

'lo the right, between the Moselle and the Malmaison 
farm, the troops of Steinmetz (Vllth corps, Zastrow, 
and Vlllth corps, Goeben) fought the battle of 
Gravelotte against Frossard’s corps and part of 
Leboeuf’s corps. 

In the centre, the IXth corps (Mansteiu) attacked 
Leboeuf’s right and Ladmirault at Montigny-la- 
Grange and Amanvillers. To the left, the Prussian 
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Guard and the Saxons (XTIth corps) 'attacked Can- 
robert’s corps which occupied Saint-Privat and 
Roncourt. 

Steinmetz was to be supported by the ITnd corps 
(Fransecky), which was to come up in the afternoon. 

The lllrd corps (Alvenslebcn) was behind the IXth 
and supported it with its artillery. 

'Phe Xth corps (Voigts-Rhctz) was in second line 
behind the Guard. 

VIII. Tirio FKJIITINO AT GRAVELOTTE 

On the French left, the 2nd corps (Frossard) had 
fortified itself strongly between the high-road from 
Metz to Gravclotte, and the spur which dominates 
Rozerieulles. One division had been able to deploy 
with great difiiculty along the road ; the 2nd division 
was in reserve ; Lapasset’s brigade occui>ied the spur 
of Rozerieulles, where it was supported by the guns 
of Saint-Quentin, 2,200 yards away. 

The Guard was in reserve between Plappeville and 
Mont Saint-Quentin ; its cavalry remained behind 
Rozerieulles in an area cramped between the steep 
heights and the Moselle, where it could be of no service. 

I’o the right of Frossard’s corps, Leboeuf (the 3rd 
corps) had placed his three divisions in line, each one 
squeezed into a narrow space, and compelled to leave 
strong reserves in the second .^line. This army corps 
had fortified its position strongly. 

Near to the Gravelotte — Metz road, Leboeuf had 
sent a few companies forward into the ravine. One 
occupied the farm of Saint-Hubert 550 yards from 
the trenches and 550 yards from the Mance stream, 
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where desperate fighting was to talce place during a 
great part of the day. 

On their side the Prussians the previous eveiiing 
had occupied the Vaux woods and tlie villages of 
Gravelotte and Ars-sur-Moscllo. The Vlltli corps, 
commanded by Zastrow under the immediate super- 
vision of Steinmotz, was scattered about there, 
incapable of united action. Moreover, on the 17th 
this corps had been given a purely defensive mission. 
It had therefore made no preparations in view of 
an offensive movement on Rozerieulles and the Poiiit- 
du-Jour, when suddenly at noon on the 18th it 
received the order to attack. It could not advance 
on its right for lack of guns, for no one thought of 
bettering the two roads through the Vaux woods in 
order to make them practicable for artillery. 

'File VTTth corps, scattered on the edge of the Vaux 
wood, did not sxiccccd in dcboxiching from it until 
about five o’clock ; it captured the vilhigc of Jussy 
from the few companies which occupied it, but at 
lliis point the artillery of Saint-Quentin put an abrupt 
end to its progress. 

The principal action developed between Grave- 
lotte and the Point-du-Jour. The artillery of 
the Vllth corps and then that of the VII 1th 
corps (Goeben) were deployed successively to the 
south and north of Gravelotte; first to a position 
where the ranges varied between 2,500 and 3,000 
yards, then to a second position 2,200 yards from 
the French trenches and batterise. These, whose 
fire was only effective at about 1,500 or 3,200 yards, 
were quite powerless and were only partly engaged. 
It was useless for their 170 guns to reply to the 
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132 Prussian guns, as the effect of their lire between 
2,200 and 3,000 yards was practically negligible. 

Thus the fire of the German artillery prepared and 
supported the attacks of its infantry in perfect 
security. 

Half of the VHIth corps was engaged at the very 
beginning. Its thirteen battalions crossed the woods 
which covered the bed of the ravine, but were held 
up at tlie edge by the French fire. At three o’clock 
they wei'e still there, and a quarter of this mass 
concentrated its lire on the Saint-Hubert farm, which 
was occupied by two French companies 220 yards 
from the wood. This farm became the centre of 
attraction for a large part of the German forces. 
Many men fell out, disappearing in the woods or ij\ 
the village of Gravelottc on the pretext of escorting 
wounded. The scrub aloj)g the Mance was full of terri- 
fied soldiers. At length some Prussian batteries fired 
upon Saint-Hubert, and in a few moments the fire of 
the defenders weakened so much that the Prussians 
were able to leave the woods and hurl themselves 
upon the farm. They were masters of it at about 
three o’clock ; eighteen companies crowded into it. 

Stcinmetz believed the whole French army to be 
routed, and he ordered the pursuit without dela} . 
He wished to hurl a cavalry division and all the 
artillery of the 7th corps upon the Frencli, ajid he 
ordered all his infantry to advance. 

Batteries, squadrons, and companies in a crowd 
encumbered one another on the Gravelotte -Metz 
high-road, the only passage across the ravine. The 
infantry, thus thrown into disorder, made way and 
threw themselves into the brushwood ; the first four 
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batteries to issue fortli upon exposed ground found 
themselves under a terrible fire of infantry and 
artillery at short range ; one of them managed to 
reach Saint-Hubert and to unlimber under cover of 
a wall ; another fled into the wood, whence it did 
not emerge until the next day ; the other two were 
almost annihilated. The cavalry came under a 
terrific fire which threw them into confusion. The 
regiment at their head managed, while deploying, to 
gain the edge of the Vaux wood. The remainder, in 
unutterable confusion, fell back and rallied near 
Gravelottc. 

The infantiy had been unable to advance from its 
cover ; this disaster, the precipitate backward move- 
ment of the cavalry, shook all but the steadiest of 
the skirmishers ; and the fugitives, distracted with 
terror, thronged into the bed of the ravine. 

Steinmetz had brought two brigades of infantry 
forward, one belonging to the VIII th corps, towards 
Moscou, the other, belonging to the Vllth corps, to- 
wards the sand-pits of the Point-du-Jour. The first 
deployed methodically, forming skirmishers followed 
by small columns ; but was immediately stopped by 
the French fire. Falling back a little way in disorder 
under the heavy fire, the Prussians crowded into the 
Saint-llubcrt farm and around its walls. Between 
five and seven o’clock in the evening more than 3,000 
men belonging to forty-three different units could be 
seen swarming there. A few companies of the brigade 
of the V'^IIth corps w'cre pushed foiAvard into the sand- 
pits ; but suddeidy, towards 3.45, they saw a thick 
chain of French skirmishers issuing from the Metz 
road and running towards the sand-pits on a front 
12 
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of some 600 yards. The five German companies 
here posted fled at full speed, and shortly afterwards 
the four platoons lying in wait at the southern point 
of the quarries followed suit. The same thing hap- 
pened to the few men who had come up to within a 
short distance of the quarries. The disorganised 
flight of the groups of men escaping from the 
sandpits and quarries made such an impression on 
the men deployed on the edge of the coppice that 
they fired without noticing that their bullets mostly 
hit the pursued. These, in sheer panic, hiuTed them- 
selves through the firing-line and carried it with 
them back into the coppice. 

Having achieved so much, the few French com- 
panies which had made the counter-attack withdrew 
to their line. A little later the Prussiaiis sent three 
fresh companies to the sand-pits, but they did not 
attempt to issue from them ujitil scveii o’clock. On 
their side the French did not move, and their fire 
slackened greatly ; at intervals it even ceased alto- 
gether. 

A little after six o’clock Steinmetz decided to 
send in the last brigade of his army. He collected 
it at the exit from Gravelotte, where it was massed 
at about 6.45. 

The French, seeing in the sunset an undulating sea 
of helmets, bestirred themselves and reopened fire 
with the utmost violence. The numerous Germans 
massed togetlier in Saint-Hubert, who had lost all 
tactical cohesion, and were becoming demoralised 
by their disorder and even by their very numbers, 
were shaken by this sudden hail of bullets and fled, 
with shouts of panic. They carried with them 
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some of* the poor fellows who lay shivering with 
terror in the bed of the ravine and they threw them- 
selves blindly upon the brigade massed before Grave- 
lotte, and then upon the batteries in action. 

“ Officers with drawn swords galloped to meet this 
mob ; ill vain. The terror-stricken fugitives ran 
straight on towards the guns and right through the 
batteries, deaf to the frantic shouts of the gunners 
who tried to rally them.” 

As soon as the ground was clear, the brigade wliich 
Steinmctz had prepared advanced until it was level 
with Saiiit-Kubert. The first two battalions suc- 
ceeded in deploying, but were almost immediately 
thrown back upon the farm by the French fire. The 
next battalion did not get so far, and took cover on 
the sides of the road. A little later, a brave man, 
General von Barnekow, managed to make them rise 
and go forward, but in vain ; the fire of the defenders 
hurled them back in a few moments. A fourth 
battalion was no more successful, and melted away 
in a very short time into the mass already occupying 
Saint-Hubert. 

A hussar regiment, which bad the singular idea of 
attempting an attack where the infantry had just 
failed, suffered enormous losses, reeled beneath the 
fire, and, panic-stricken, fled at full gallop. It only 
drew rein at Vionville, carrying away with it in its 
flight a number of led liorses and vehicles of all 
descriptions, which were posted behind Gravelotte. 

Towards five o’clock the King and the Great Head- 
quarters had established themselves to the north of 
this village near to the Mogador farm. They wit- 
nessed the disaster to the last brigade of the 1st army. 
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The IT lid army corps, which had left Pont-a-Mous- 
son ill the morning and belonged to the Second Army 
(Frederick Charles), had been directed provisionally 
on Rezonville. 'Cowards 5.30 the King sent orders 
for it to make its way towards Gravelotte. At eight 
o’clock, again by the King’s orders, of which Moltke 
apparently disapproved, the Ilnd army corps was 
sent forward to the attack. At the same time the 
King and his following left the field of battle to 
go to Rezonville. 

Stcinmetz resolved to attack with all the regularly 
constituted battalions in his V’llth army corps which 
he could collect, as well as with the lind corps. 
He could dispose of ten battalions, two issuing from 
Gravelotte in the direction of the Point-du-Jour, 
three from the Mance mill going towards the quarries, 
and five from the north-west corner of the Vaux 
wood towards the Metz road, between the quarries 
and Rozerieulles. In the darkne.ss these feeble 
attacks failed from the very outset. 

As for the Ilnd corps, it made dispositions suitable 
for a night encounter, by sendijig a massed division 
in the direction marked by tlie road from Gravelotte 
to Metz. But it had l)arely got on the move when it 
received an intimation that Saint-Hubert was again 
in French hands, and it sent a I’egiment to attack this 
farm. The regiment opened fire immediately. “ A 
tremendous outcry arose from the neighbourhood of 
Saint-Hubert, and a yelling mob hurled itself upon 
the first line of the 54th, through which it broke, 
carrying w ith it a number of the men of this regiment.” 

In order to escape from the tide of fugitives the 
division swerved prematurely to the south of the road. 
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continited its march through the wood and there broke 
up. One regiment lost itself in the direction of the 
quarries, and melted into the line which already lay 
along the edge of the wood. The second regiment 
marched as nearly as possible towards the Point-du- 
Jour, but was also carried away by the fugitives ; 
only two companies held to their direction, the 
remainder lost themselves among the confused groups 
of men who occupied Saint-Ilubert and the Vaux 
wood. 

I’he last regiment of the division, more cautious, 
remained massed upon the road. A last brigade, 
following the very same route, was still advancing 
towards ten o’clock ; but the impossibility of pro- 
ducing any result was obvious, and General von 
Fransecky ordered the action to cease. 

By Moltke’s order, which arrived during the night, 
the Vllth and Vlllth corps rallied on the plateau of 
Cravelotte, covered by the ITnd corps, which formed 
lip level with Saint-Ilubert. 

Thus, though attacking with three army corps 
on this narrow front, the Clcrmans had not succeeded 
in making an impression upon the French position. 
The French had not been able to employ more than 
half the forces that were crowded together on their 
left wing (not to speak of the general reserve formed 
by the Guard), ajid yet the defcTicc had been hindered 
by the density of the troops in the front line. On 
both sides forces had been squandered on this position. 

JX. TIIK FIOUTTNO A'l' VERNEVILLE 

We have seen under what conditions General 
Manstein, commanding the IXth Prussian corps, had 
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begun the battle between Verneville and Amanvillers. 
Ten of his batteries without infantry support had 
taken up a position on a ridge which stretched from 
Verneville to Amanvillers, and had opened a surprise 
fire upon the Erench camps of Montigny-la-Grange. 
But the French had quickly stood to arms and had 
got into line before suffering great losses. The left 
of the Prussian artillery, which had ventured well 
within range of the French skirmishers’ rifles, had 
been overwhehned by the fire of the infantry, artillery, 
and especially of the machine guns. A few pieces 
had been got away with great difficulty ; others 
were carried off by the French. One battery alone 
had lost more than a hundred horses. Towards three 
o’clock nothing remained of this line of artillery but 
the three batteries on the light, absolutely isolated 
on the field of battle, in the middle of an empty space 
a mile and a half wide. 'I’he three first battalions of 
their army corps which had debouched at the same 
time had been sent to the right towards the Chan- 
trenue farm on the edge of the Genivaux wood, and 
had established themselves there in direct contact 
with the French. The three next battalions had been 
sent successively towards the left of the batteries to 
act as their support, but the fire was so violent that 
these battalions had literally been swept off the 
exposed places into the little woods of la Cusse, 
where, much w'cakcued and scattered, they skirmished 
with the French, who were established 650 yards 
away before Amanvillers. At this distance the 
chasse-pot was far superior to the needle-gun, and 
the Prussians maintained an unequal struggle. 

Opposite the IXth Prussian corps the French had 
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two divisions of the 3rd corps (Leboeuf) and the whole 
of General de Ladmirault’s corps (4th) ; Marshal 
Leboeuf had tlirust four battalions into the Genivaux 
wood at random; the remainder of his troops were 
established in the trenches on the crest of the plateau 
between Montigny-la-Grange and Leipzig. General 
de Ladmirault had had no entrenchments made, and 
had issued no dispositions : he had one division 
(Grenier) soutli of Amanvillers, another (de Cissey) 
to the north, and the third (Lorencez) in the rear, 
facing Metz ! 

The first line of the 4th corps was pushed several 
hundred yards in front of Montigny-la-Grange ajid 
Amanvillers to cover with its fire all the slopes de- 
scending to the Mance stream. No point was held 
in front of this line, and the enemy easily established 
himself in the farms of (Jhantrenne, TEnvie, and 
Champenois, wliicli miglit have played a part like 
that of Saint-Hubert. 

The IXth Prussian corps consisted of a Prussian 
division and the Tlessian divisioji. Me saw how the 
first half of the Prussian division had been split into 
two portions 2,700 yards apart, ojie towards Chan- 
trenne, the other in the La Cusse woods. The re- 
mainder of this divisioji had not yet arrived when 
the Hessian division appeared. Tt was thrust com- 
plete into the La Cusse wood and de^doyed its artillery 
to the north facing Saint-Privat, pushing its infantry 
forward through the wood to the outer edge. It 
was still there at five o’clock in the evening after a 
bloody conflict with the French skirmishers posted 
in front of Amanvillers. 

The rest of the Prussian division had come into 
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line ; a line of nine batteries had been re-formed in 
the original position, and its fire converged with that 
of another weaker line, formed to the south-east of 
Verneville. A few infantry companies covered this 
artillery in front, a Hessian battalion supported it 
on the left ; three others, held in reserve at first, were 
finally sent to the Oenivanx woods, so that the position 
was solidly sujiported on both wings. 

At this moment the ITTrd corps (Alvenslcben) had 
come np in reserve behind Verneville, and part of its 
artillery became engaged to the east of Verneville, 
resting the attack upon the edge of tlie Genivaux 
wood, which enabled the Prussians to push forward 
on this side to within 1 ,300 yards of Leipzig. 

Towards 5.30 a brigade of the Guard was sent to 
General von Manstein to reinforce the attack upon 
Amanvillers, at the time when the rest of the Guard 
was attacking Saint-Privat. 

This brigade of the Guard was brought up in 
massed formation behind the iai (hisse woods, 
separated to go through them, and then deployed 
regularly on a front of 1,100 yards to pass cnit of 
them. Vigorously led, this line made a rush forward, 
so that the FreJich skirmishers were shaken and 
fell back several hundred paces. This attack cost 
the Guard 40 per cent, of its effective strength in 
half an hour, including three-quarters of the 
officers. It ceased at about seven o’clock, and until 
nightfall the conflict remained stationary along the 
whole front of the IXth corps. The French opposite 
them did not attempt a serious counter-attack. 
Towards seven o’clock Marshal Canrobert informed 
Gei eral de Ladmirault that he was evacuating 
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Saint-Privat and retiring on tlie woods in tlie rear 
of Amanvillers. 

X. THE ATTACK ON .SAINT TKJVA'I’ 

On August 18, at the moment when the guns of 
the TXth Prussian corps were giving the signal for 
battle, Marshal Canrobert’s corps was assembled 
round Saint-Privat. The Marshal made some 
dispositions, posting a brigade to the north of 
Saint-Privat as far as lioncourt, as a defensive 
flank, and deploying a brigade between Saint- 
Privat and Sainte-Marie-aux-C'henes, facing south, 
as if he were forming an olfensivc flank against the 
German left, which was not in sight. 'Pwo-thirds of 
the army corps remained south of Saint-Privat, 
crowded on a front of 1,200 yards, whilst four regi- 
ments held the villages of Saint-Privat and Roncourt 
and the front of 2,700 yards which included them. 

Soon after 11.30, Prince Frederick Charles, in 
command of the Second Army, the Prince of Wur- 
iemberg, in command of the Prussian Guard, and 
the Crown Prince of Saxony, in command of the 
Xllth corps (Saxon), received intelligence of the 
occupation of Saint-Privat and Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Chenes by the French. The Guard and the XTlth 
corps therefore bore to the left, but it was only 
towards two o’clock that the Guard came into 
action ; a few of its companies were pushed towards 
Saint-Ail, and two-thirds of its artillery were deployed 
between this village and that of llabonville, in order 
to fire upon Saint-Privat at 2,500 and 2,800 yards. 
The French artillery, numerically superior but in- 
effective, soon gave up the struggle ; but the 
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Prussian artillery suffered cruelly from the fire of the 
French skirmishers posted 1,000 yards away. 

At this moment a division of the Guard came 
up ; a few of its battalions deployed against 
Saintc-Marie-aux-Chenes and the main body massed 
a little to the rear ; but the general in com- 
mand of this division (von Pape) doubtless ex- 
aggerated the strength of the French detachment 
in Sainte-Marie and awaited the help of the Saxons 
before attacking. The presence of one French regi- 
ment at Sainte-Marie-aux-Chenes appears to have 
neutralised sixteen Prussian battalions. 

The Saxon corps led by the Chown Prince of Saxony, 
who showed himself the ablest of all the German 
generals of 1870, had been sent, partly towards 
Batilly and partly right into the valley of the Orne to 
outflank the French right, if it weie at Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Chenes. The brigade on the right, sent towards 
Batilly, continued its way towards Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Chenes and attacked in concert with the Guard. 

About 3.30 ninety-four guns and fifteen battalions 
dislodged the two French battalions stationed 
at Sainte-Marie-aux-Chenes. The Saxons tried to 
pursue the defenders in the dii’ection of Roncourt, 
but were caught in flank by the fire of a 
line of French skirmishers stationed 1,000 yards to 
their right. They were oblige^ to returji to Sainte- 
Marie and to rally west of the village at 5.30. 

Recognising that the French right must reach as 
far as Roncourt, the Prince of Saxony as early as 
four o’clock had directed the remainder of his corps 
more to the north ; one brigade taking the direction 
from Aubone to Roncourt, another creeping along the 
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Orne valley from Aubou6 towards Montois, and the 
last following after two hours’ delay, due to the 
detoiir made on the north-west hank of the Orne. 

The second act of the battle was to begin in the 
region of Saint-Privat. 

Whilst the Saxon corps was carrying out very 
precise orders, well thought out with reference to 
the situation, the ground, and the nvap, in order to 
end by outflanking the French right witliout disclosing 
itself prematurely. Prince Frederick Charles lost 
patience, lie thought that this part of the action 
was being conducted without sufficient vigour ; he 
became irritable and used cutting language to the 
generals of the Guard. At five o’clock a particularly 
stinging expression was too much for the Prince of 
Wiirtemberg. 'Phe result was the famous and bloody 
attack of the Prussian Guard on Saint-Privat and 
the farm of Jerusalem. 

The Prince of \\'urtemberg, to set his troops in 
motion, gave his orders to the general of division, 
von Pape, a cool and collected man who knew his 
business. 

“ Von Pape objected that the village of Saint- 
Privat had not yet been subjected to artillery, fire, 
and that it was stroiigly held ; that it looked just 
like a fortress, and it could not be taken without 
enormous loss. 

“ The Prince of Wiirtemberg having replied that 
the artillery corps was firing on Saint-Privat, General 
von Pape answered ; ‘ 1 beg your pardon, the ar- 
tillery has been silent for the last hour and Saint- 
Privat is intact.’ 

“ The commander of the Guard could not conceal 
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his impatience at these words and exclaimed : ‘ The 
Prince of Saxony has sent me word that he would 
attack Ronconrt at five o’clock ; it is now 5.30, and 
we are late. Go on ! ’ 

“ The commander of the first division again pro- 
tested : 

“ ‘ Will Your Highness be good enough to take 
a few steps outside the village ? you will then see 
for yourself where the Saxons are, and that the 
guns are silent.’ 

“ ‘ No, I will not. The Prince of Saxony sent me 
word and the other division is moving off ; we cannot 
let it go on alone. Do as you are told. You always 
want the last word.’ ” 

There was nothing to <lo but obey. Without the 
artillery being warned, the three brigades of the 
Guard were sent forward to the attack at 5.30. South 
of the road the troops, who were less numerous there, 
Avere formed into a line of skirmishers folio Aved by 
a line of sjnall columns of com])anies 220 yards 
behind; 220 yards farther back still, a second similar 
line. In spite of enormous losses they advanced in 
half an hour to Avithin some 600 yards of the French 
skirmishers, but there they lay doAAUA completely 
exhausted. Those who were deployed to the north 
of the road suffered still more ; for they made tAvo 
changes of direction, under fire, in close formation, 
before sending out a line of skirmishers against 
Saint-Privat. 'Fhey too came to a standstill morally 
and jjhysically exhausted, 550 yards away from the 
ridge oc-cupied by the French skirmishers. 

Thus ended the attatik of the Prussian Guard, 
ordered in a moment of thoughtless impatience, and 
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undertaken without preparation and with faulty 
dispositions. It had no doubt brought the infantry 
of the Guard to within 500 paces of the French lines, 
but with such losses (more than a third of the elTective 
strength) and such nervous exhaustion that all this 
infantry lay on the grouiul incapable of taking up the 
struggle again. 

But other evejits happening at the same time were 
to break the force of the Fretich resistance and 
permit the Prussian Guard to invade and capture 
the positions which it had been unable to take from 
the front by sheer courage. 

Between 5.30 and 6 the Saxons issued from the 
woods which border the Orne valley. The foremost 
columns, marching from west to east, came to 
within 660 yards of the defenders of Roncourt and 
began the struggle. 'Pheir numerous artillery had 
opened fire on the village 1,000 yards away. Only 
three French batteries were within range to reply to 
them. 

Farther north, ?mmci‘ous columns of battalions 
were to be seen debouching on both sides of Montois, 
beginning the march, from the north-west to the 
south-east, which was to bring them to the rear of 
Roncourt, without meeting with any resistance, and 
was thus to start the progressive demohtion of the 
whole French line. These troops appeared about 
six o’clock 1,100 yards away fronr the rear companies 
of the French extreme right wing, those which no 
longer had any one to the right of them. 

Thereafter the effects of the outflanking movement 
developed with extreme rapidity and were twofold, 
as always happens : agitiition of the French command 
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and hasty dispositions to bend its right into a defensive 
curve ; demoralisation of the troops along the whole 
front, as the word passed along that the right wing 
had been turned. 

From Roncourt to Saint-Privat and from Saint- 
Privat to Jerusalem, the rumour spread in a few 
moments that the enemy had turned our right 
and that all was lost, and immediately the troops 
gave ground, battalion after battalion. The way in 
which this phenomenon occurred is marvellously 
described in a valuable first-liand account which 
General Bonnal has discovered and published. It 
is the narrative of a non-commissioned officer whose 
battalion was engaged in the defence of Jerusalem. 

“ We had had no occasion for very much firing 
between noon and five o’clock, but a persistent rain 
of shells, which were not aimed at us, passed over om 
heads, exposing us to short bursts and shaking our 
nerves to the utmost. 

“ Suddenly we saw on our right the 25th run- 
ning away completely disorganised. The movement 
spread in our direction with the regularity of a wave, 
and when it reached us, our men began to run 
like the others, without knowing’ why, shouting : 
‘ We are turned,’ a cry which came from their right 
and which they merely repeated.” 

Thanks to this panic the Prussians were able to 
resume their forward march and to gain ground ; a 
counter-attack on their right flank by Cissey’s 
division stopped them for a while, but at this precise 
moment four batteries arrived at full gallop and 
opened fire, point-blank, upon the counter-attacking 
troops, forcing them to retire immediately ; not. 
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however, before they had given time to the line south 
of Saint-Privat to be re-formed. At length, towards 
6.45 this artillery caught the French line obhquely 
south-west of Jerusalem, and, forcing it to evacuate 
the ditch by the road in which it was lying, drove 
it back. Thus at seven o’clock the Prussian infantry 
was able to reach the ridge of Saint-Privat. 

At the same hour the Saxons had completed their 
deployment round lloncourt, and the French had 
evacuated this village, turning back their right wing 
and resting it on the edge of the wood (forest of 
Jaumont). 

The Saxons attacked Koncourt with large masses, 
though this village was now only occupied by a 
few men ; these Saxon battalions became mixed 
up there in the greatest confusion and only at 7.30 
were able to pass out to march on Saint-Privat. 
But the outflanking movement, though slowly carried 
out, had already produced its efl’ect, as much by 
favouring the progress of the Prussian Guard to the 
south of Saint-Privat, as by determining Marshal 
Ganrobert to refuse his right and thus to make of 
Saint-Privat a salient upon which all the projec- 
tiles of a huge circle of batteries converged. At 
this moment twelve battalions were crowded in the 
village under the fire of 150 German guns ; fourteen 
battalions were closely massed in rear. 

Towards 7.15 the Prussians, who had previously 
gained ground to the south of Saint-Privat, rushed 
to the attack and pejietrated to the first houses on 
that side. By degrees the Prussians and Saxons 
rose up and charged, entering Saint-Privat from 
all sides at once. Then most of the defenders 
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evacuated the village ; only a handful of heroes 
held on to the last in the cemetery. It was past 
eight o’clock when the combat ceased at this place 
for lack of combata7its. Already the entire artillery 
of the Guard and of tlic Saxon corps joined by that 
of the Xth corps, 270 guns in all, were pursuing the 
retreating French with their fire and beginning to 
bombard Amanvillers. 

The French artillery stationed at the edge of the 
woods replied, but night had fallen and the two 
adversaries fired to no purpose. 

During the night Marshal Canrobert continued his 
retreat towards Metz ; General do Ladmirault, 
warned by him, was able to retire with less disorder. 
Marshal Leboeuf and General Frossard followed the 
movement later. 

’i’he Imperial Guard, commanded by Boiirbaki, had 
been placed in reserve at Plappeville. In the after- 
noon the division of Grenadiers was sent to the right, 
and at five o’clock had got within a league of Saint- 
Privat ; but an hour and a half later Bourbaki 
regretted this movement and went bade again. 

It was not till 7.30 that he again sent a brigade 
and five batteries to the north. These opened fire 
uselessly at 8.30 on Saint-Privat, which was already 
in flames. 

Marshal Bazaine, who had remained inactive all 
day, quietly sat down to dinner at seven o’clock and 
accepted his defeat with complete equanimity. 

When General de Ladmirault reported that his 
position at Amanvillers was still strong, and that he 
meant to renew the fight next day, Bazaine replied : 

“ There is no question of that. W’e meant to be 
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ofE to-morrow monihig ; wo shall he off this evening, 
that is all ! ” 

% 

He did not understand that the late ‘of France had 
just been decided. 

After this victory it was not long before the Ger- 
mans had the French army surrounded in Metz. 
Soon the Government, misled by Bazaine/s false re- 
ports, allowed itself to be drawn into sending the last 
remaining regular troops it had been able to collect 
towards Montmedy, and this resulted in the disaster 
of Sedan. 

In spite of the entire loss of two armies France was 
able to continue the stnigglc, 7iot without hope of 
victory ; but the cause of her defeats, the incom- 
petence of the command, remained and frustrated 
all her efforts to regai)\ the advantage. 


13 



MUKDEN > 

(1905) 

I. THE THEATRE (IF WAR 

The war between Japan and llussia in 1904-5 was 
fought in a theatre of very limited dimensions. All 
the engagements took place either in the Liao-tung 
peninsula or else in a part of Manchuria measuring 
not more than 125 miles eacK way. 

The chain of mountains that forms the backbone 
of Liao-tung, and branches all over that peninsula, 
is the end of a chain running from north-east to south- 
west between the countries of Manchuria and Korea, 
and separating the basin of the river Liao Ho from 
that of the Yalu. 

These two rivers played an important part in the 
campaign ; they flow in valleys with wide flat floors 
along which they form countless branches. The 
Yalu, which forms the north-western boundary of 
Corea, is several thousand yards wide as it nears its 
mouth ; while its left bank is low, its light bank i'l 
commanded by hills. The Liao Ho, which falls into 
the gulf of Pe-chi-li north of Liao-tung, flows across 
a plain sixty miles wide ; it^ tributaries, Avith their 
affluents, here often run parallel with it for a long way 
before joining the main stream. 'I’he two most im- 
portant tributaries arc the Hun Ho, passing close to 
Mukden, and the Tai-tzu Ho, close to Ijiao-yang. The 

^ See majxs facing page 21G. 
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latter receives on its right bank— in the country, that 
is to say, between Mukden and Liao-yang — the Sha 
Ho, which has again for a left-bank tributary the 

Shih-li Ho. 

The Mandarin road and the railway from Port 
Arthur to Harbin skirt the foot of the mountains by 
way of Ta-shih-chiao, Hai-cheng, Liao-yang, Mukden, 
and Tieh-ling, a]id mark the boundary between plain 
and mountaiji belt. East of this line, the water- 
courses come down from the higli land from east 
to west : west of it, they all sweep round southward 
except the Shih-li Ho, which runs almost straight 
into the Sha 1 lo. 

The plain is quite level and covered with haoling, 
a kind of millet whose stalks grow to a great height, 
sometimes as much as ten feet. In wet weather this 
plain is impassable ; during frost, passage across it is in 
this degree easier that the streams arc frozen over, but 
the cold is terribly severe, and tempej’aturcs several 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) last a long time. 

Hilly country begins immediately cast of the rail- 
way line ; it shortly takes on a genuine mountain 
aspect, with steep slopes and rocky scarps, so that in 
the great battles of Liao-yang, of the Slia Ho, and of 
Mukden, part of the fighting took place in the plain, 
part in a hilly region, and part amid mountains. 

General Kuroki’s army, which occupied the 
Japanese right, operated all the time in mountainous 
country ; this fact impressed a special character on his 
operations. The small number and limited width of 
practicable lines of advance compelled him to stretch 
his grasp over wide reaches of country and to sub- 
divide his forces. It would be illusory to reckon the 
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average density of his troops on the battlefield by 
dividing their total numbers by the number of yards 
of front on which they were engaged. 

II. THE CONTENDING ARMIES 

The artillery materiel in use in the Eussian and 
Japanese armies in 1904-5 was infinitely superior 
to that employed by the Germans in 1870, but it was 
not yet the quick-firing, shielded artillery with which 
European armies are now provided. 

“ When war broke out, Eussia had just adopted a 
new field gun, not a real quick-firer, but a weapon 
with a higher rate of fire than previous guns, and 
capable of from four to six effective rounds every 
miiiute. It was furnished with only one type of pro- 
jectile, a shrapnel with time fuse for ranges up to 
nearly 6,000 yards. This was over a thousand yards 
farther than the range possible with the Japanese 
shrapnel fuse. 

“ The proportion of artillery, wliich in Europe tends 
to reach six guns to a battalioji, was no more than 
two and a half guns to a battalion for the whole army. 
Because of this low proportion the part played on the 
battlefield by the Eussian artillery in Manchuria 
could be only half as important as may be expected 
in a war in Europe.” ^ 

With the Japanese, “ the proportion of artillery was 
higher than it was with the Eussians. In every 
division there were three guns to a battalion. The 
Japanese field gun was fairly comparable with the 
Eussian weapon ; but the time fuse allowed of 
shrapnel fire only up to ranges well under 5,000 yards, 
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roughly a thousand yards less than the Russian fuse.” * 
The Japanese field guns also fired a high-explosive 
shell with percussion fuse, corresponding to the 
French melinite shell. 

The Japanese employed, in addition, heavy guns 
for high-angle fire, and mountain guns of small 
power but great mobility. The Russians had only 
a dozen mountain batteries. When the battle of 
Mukden was fouglit, both armies j)ossessed large 
numbers of ma(;hinc guns, with the cavalry as well 
as with the infanti-y. 

The Ja])anese made use of no troops without full 
organisation, cadres, and training ; two-thirds of 
the infantry were regular soldiers of the first line, 
organised in thirteen divisions, while the remainder 
formed thirteen reserve brigades. Either oji 
principle, or else for lack of cadres, the number of 
reserve units was never increased ; reinforcements 
sent from the depots were incorporated in the 
existing first line or reserve units, in both of which 
the strength of a company often exceeded the regu- 
lation figure. 

The Japanese cavalry was weak in numbers ; it 
amounted to no more than three scpiadrons with each 
infantry division, besides two independent brigades. 
Horses and men alike were of only moderate (piality ; 
yet this cavalry tlid excellent service, bccaxise of the 
spirit which animated it and the good use to which 
it was put. 

The organisation of the statt' and army services 

^ From (Umsideniliuns snr la ram^jagne de Mandi'honrie, by Ccneral 
►Silvestre ; Paris, 11)10. 
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was perfect, and their working smooth to a degree ; 
but of still greater importance was the warrior 
spirit of old Japan that breathed in soldiers and in 
commanders, whose behaviour was at once highly 
methodical and boldly offensive. 

'J’he Russian troops certainly did not show all the 
good qualities to be met with among their opponents. 
'J'he organisation of some of the larger units was only 
created for the war ; a large proportion of the troops 
were men from the reserve, part of them raised in 
Siberia, sometimes of advanced age, and largely 
without training, and the rest called up in Europe 
and ill content to be sent to a war, the reason for 
which they did not understand, while soldiers already 
with the colours were left behind. 

In spite of these reasons why the Russian troops 
were plainly below the standard set by the Japanese, 
it seems clear that the courage of the Russian 
soldiers always deserved praise. It was rather the 
defective training of the cadres that sometimes put 
the Russian troops at a disadvantage in face of their 
opponents. The truth seems to be that the com- 
manders, in all ranks, were not up to their work 
and this was what brought about the Russian defeat. 
The results that were secured whenever the Russian 
troops were led with uncompromising vigour show 
that, no matter what were their failings, they were 
fit to win, if only the leading as a whole had been 
better. 

'I'he Japanese army, once disembarked, received 
its reinforcements and its fresh supplies by sea. This 
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meant a voyage of not less than 900 miles, roughly 
equal in distance to that from Marseilles to Casa- 
blanca on the west coast of Morocco. The Russian 
army was continuously reinforced, and its supplies 
of ammunition and nmtei'id made good, by the 
trans-Siberiaii railroad, over 4,000 miles long. “ The 
train service, which at the beginning of the war gave 
six trains daily in each direction, was brought up by 
degrees to seven, eight, eleven, thirteen, and finally 
sixteen trains as the number of crossing-places and 
the quantity of rolling stock increased.” When one 
thinks what the single trans-Siberian line was before 
the war, this figure of sixteen trains daily is wonderful. 
Nevertheless the Russians never succeeded in brnig- 
ing troops into Manchuria in great masses, as so largo 
a proportion of the transport was used up for 
tnateriel. 


111. EAKLIKK OPER.VIMO.NS 

On the night of February 8-9, 1904, without any 
previous declaration of war, the Japanese fleet 
attacked the Russian ships at ( 'hemulpho and in the 
roadstead of Port Arthur. It thus gained absolute 
security for the transports between Japan and the 
mainland. 

Disembarkation of troops began ahnost at once ; 
but the first division to arrive the J’welfth, belong- 
ing to Kuroki’s army — took about a month to dis- 
embark at three points on the coast of Corea ; it 
was not concentrated at Seoul until March. Covered 
by this division, the remainder of the First Army 
disembarked, also in Corea, and formed its marching 
columns for an advance upon the Yalu. 
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In the month of February the Russians had in 
Manchuria only 40 battalions of infantry, 3,000 
Cossacks, and 200 guns. At the end of April General 
Kuropatkin had at liis disposal 100,000 men, exclu- 
sive of the 30,000 troops in garrison at Port Arthur, 
but he left another 30,000 at Vladivostok. He kept 
the bulk of his forces round Liao-yang, and threw 
forward two fletachments to the Yalu and towards 
Ying-kou at the mouth of the Liao Ho. 

Zasulich’s detachnrent on the Yalu was scattered 
over the twenty-five miles of fiont Avhich it had to 
guard : it could not be assembled in good time when 
the J apanese attacked with 50,000 men and won the 
battle of tlic Yalu, April 29 to May L This pre- 
liminary success of the Japanese had considerable 
moral effect. It corresponds to the action of 
Saalfold in 1806, or of Wissemhurg in 1870. 

Kuroki’s army extended its o])eratiojis from Corea 
into Manchuria. It did not advance far, but confined 
itself to covering the disembarkation of Nodzu’s 
Fourth Army west of the Yalu, and of the Second 
and J'hird Armies, under Oku and Nogi, in the Liao- 
tung peninsula not far from Port Arthur. In the 
second half of May they Avorc all ready to march. 
The Second Army moved northward, leaving the 
ground to Nogi, Avho proceeded to invest Port 
Arthur. a 

Resolved froju the begin tiiiig not to fight till he had 
secured a numerical superiority over the Japanese, 
Kuropatkin had pre])ared all along the railw'ay a 
series of fortifications surrounding each of the im- 
portant points --'ra-shih'chiao, llai-cheng, Liao-yang, 
ail. I Mukden. Either of his oavu motion or else in 
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oDeaieiice to superior orders, he continued to leave 
two detachments in front of Kuroki and Oku, with 
instructions which it was almost impossible to carry 
out. 

“I assign to the Southern Corps,” he told Stackel- 
berg, “the duty of drawing upon itself, by an offen- 
sive directed towards Port Arthur, as large a hostile 
force as possible, and thus weakening the enemy’s 
army operating in Kuan-tung. In order to obtain 
this result, your movements against the screen which 
that army has set uj) north of it must be (tarried 
out swiftly and witli determination, with the object 
of quickly crushing its advanced detachments, should 
they turn out not to be in strength. You are not to 
engage in any decisive action against superior forces, 
and on no occasion to go so far as to employ your 
whole reserve in any engagement so long as the situa- 
tion is not thoroughly clear.” 

Genci'al Stackelberg, thus forbidden either to 
attack boldly or to remain on the defensive in pre- 
paration for future offensive movenients, was beaten 
at Te-li-ssu (Wa-fang-kou) on June 14 -15 by the 
superior forces of Oku, who then emerged from the 
narrow Liao-tung pejiinsula and adA'^anced till he was 
level with Kuroki and Nodzu. The three Japanese 
armies were then deployed between the Yahi and 
the Liao Ho so as to cover the peninsula of Liao-tung. 
’I’heir next task Avas to be a concentric movement 
upon Liao-yang. 

At the end of June Ivuroki seized the pass called 
Mo-tieu Ling, a vital point on the road from the Yalu 
to Liao-yang Avhich the llussiajis had not occupied 
in sufficient strength. T’oo late, they^ realised the 
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importance of the position, and tried in vain to 
retake it. 

The Japanese did not resume the offensive until 
July 18 ; one of Kuroki’s divisions then outflanked 
and dislodged from its position the division forming 
the extreme Russian left. Ojx tl>e 24th and 25th 
Oku drove two Russian army corps out of Ta-shih- 
chiao ; a few days later he won another victory at 
Hai-cheng, while Kuroki once more by a flanking 
movement overcame new Russian defences in the 
mountains. The Japanese armies had now arrived 
in front of the advanced Russian positions round 
Liao-yang, and a fight began on two separate battle- 
fields, between one and the other of which it was 
possible for the Russians to play tlic game of the 
shuttle so as to secure on one wing a heavy superioiity 
of force. 

August 24 came before the Japanese attacked. 
As soon as Kuroki had turned his extreme right, on 
the 27th, Kuropatkin ordered retirement to a second 
position ; this was effected on the 28th, and the 
stniggle around the Russian main position began 
next day. It lasted three days longer, but on 
August 31 a threatening movement by Kuroki made 
Kuropatkin again decide on a retreat, which was 
begun on the day following, despite the fact that the 
Russians still had large reserves available and un- 
touched. The worn-otit Jai)anese did iiot pursue, 
and the Russians retired on the Slta llo. 

A month after the battle of Liao-yang, the Rus- 
sians had received reinforcements that gave them a 
superioiity in numbers, and General Kuropatkin 
tlied to take the offensive against the Japanese, now 
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established along a line from Yen-tai to Pen-hsi-hu. 
He attacked at the last-named place in much superior 
force ; but the Russians carried out their plan so 
faultily that they were repulsed on October 13, 
after fourteen days of fighting. Marshal Oyama, in 
his turn, took the ofiensivc with his ccjitre and left, 
and pushed the Russians back upon the Sha Ho on 
October 11-13, forcing their centre at the same 
time that he outflanked them on the west. 

For the next four months the Russians were 
digging themselves in round Mukden. In January 
they sent General Mischenko with eighty squadrons 
and twenty-two guns to make a raid without any well- 
determined object, and later on they attempted to 
seize the village of Shen-tan-pu (or San-de-pu), west 
of the railroad; but though they made repeated 
attacks for four days (January 25 28, 1905), they 
failed. 


IV. 'rilJi: (JKKAT B.Vl’TJ.E 

Immediately before the battle of Mukden the 
Russian forces, numbering 300,000 men, were divided 
into three armies, as follows : 

On the right, the Second Army under General 
Kaulbars, including four army corps, and Renncn- 
kampf’s composite corps made up of a Cossack 
division, a cavalry brigade, and an infantry brigade. 

In the centre, the 3’liird Army imder General 
Bilderling, with three army corps. 

On the left, the First Army under General Linie- 
vich, with four army corps. 

Over and above these three armies. General 
Alexieff on the extreme left commanded an inde- 
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pendent detachment, which consisted of an infantry 
division and a Cossack division ; two small separate 
detachments were operating still fartlier east in the 
mountains. General Kuropatkin held in reserve, one 
army corps, the Sixteenth ; he kept also at his disposal 
one army corps from the Second, a division from 
the Third, and a regiment from the First Army. 

For a long time Kuropatkin had been fortifying 
the position where he intended to make his resist- 
ance ; Imt the works were originally undertaken to 
cover the city of Mulcden, not to form a huge defen- 
sive battle front, and they had given a shape to the 
line of defence that was little suited to the new 
duties that it had to serve. 

The line of the Russian treiudies crossed the Hun 
Ho twenty-five miles south-west of Mukden, within 
rifle range of the Japanese outposts at Shen-tan-pu ; 
it then turned back north-eastward so as to meet the 
Sha Ho close to tlic railway, and passed up that 
stream, with a curve to the south-east, to near Pien- 
niu-lu-pu, where it left the river to run up into the 
mountains toward the nortk-east. A single glance 
at this long line on the map is cjiough to show how 
the western section was thrust arbitrarily forward 
towards the enemy, with its outer flank in the air. 
This portion of the position was doomed by the very 
nature of things very soon to rfall. 

Since the taking of Port Artlinr the .Tapanese had 
five armies in the field. The First, under Kuroki, 
still formed the right a<lvance ; it included three, 
regular divisions and three reserve brigades. 

The Fourth Army, under Nodzu, lay in the centre. 
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and was made up of two regular divisions, one reserve 
division, and three reserve brigades, as well as an 
independent artillery brigade. 

Oku’s Second Army had three regular divisions, 
two reserve brigades, the Formosa corps, and a 
cavalry brigade. 

Two more armies, tlie Third and the Fifth, had not 
yet come up into line, and the Russians did not know 
where they were. Kawaniura’s Fiftli Army, with one 
regular and three reserve divisions, was marcliing 
northward through the mountains, ready to engage 
beyond Kuroki’s right flank. 

Nogi’s Third Army, \vhich was intended for the 
main attack, Innl to move to tlie extreme left so as 
to turn the Russian right ; it was made up of three 
regular divisions, one reserve brigade, one indepen- 
dent artillery brigade, and a cavalry brigade. 

In general reserve Marshal Oyama kept one regular 
division and three reserve brigades. 

'Phere were about 16,000 men to each Japanese 
division ; so that the total Japanese strength was 
somewhere near to 325,000 men. 

'riic Russian forces had been divided as follows : 

The Army of the Right, with a strength of 110,000 
men, held the part of the entrenchments which jutted 
forward as far as Shen-tan-pu. Oiv a froiit .twenty- 
two miles long it had 80,000 men, with about 30,000 
in reserve nearly ten miles in rear of the right flank ; 
there were thus in the first line rather more than two 
men to the yard, and very nearly three if we count 
in the reserve. 

In the centre, on a front of less than ten miles, were 
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the 80,000 men of the Army of the Centre, and behind 
them the 30,000 of the general reserve ; so that the 
corresponding proportions arc either five or scveix 
men to the yard. 

To the cast, among the mountains, the 100,000 
men under Linievich, spread over about twenty-five 
miles of front, gave an average of two or two and a 
half men to the yard, which is equivalent to twice as 
many over the very limited sections where fighting 
was possible. 

Thus the nrost ijuportaiit part of the position, 
whether for offence or defence, was decidedly the 
least strongly held — the unsupported salient, that 
is, in the plain on the right wing. The centre, which 
was naturally strong, was held in greatest strength. 

(a) The Japamse Denwmtration in the East 

General Kuropatkin had meant to attack, but the 
Japanese were too quick for him. Marshal Oyama 
began operations by setting his extreme right in 
movement : on February 24 his Fifth Array appeared 
in the upper valley of the Tai-tzu Jlo, nearly fifty 
miles east of Pen-hsi-hu, the village where Kuroki's 
right lay. General Kawamura, who was in command 
of the new force, moved on a fine disposed diagonally 
to the front of the main armies, and directed his 
march on a point a dozen n^iles east of the extreme 
Eussian left. On the road he met the detachments 
which General Kuropatkin had sent scouting on this 
wing, and easily dislodged them in the actions of 
February 24, 25, 27, 28, and March 1. By this last 
date the Japanese Fifth Army had outflanked the 
Eussian left. 
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Ueiieral Ivuroki’s army began to advance on Febru- 
ary 26, and followed uj) Kawaimira’s moveinejit by 
taking the offensive on tlie upper Sha llo, while the 
army under (leueral Nodzu proceeded to bombard 
the Russia]! centre without going forward to any 
serious attack. 

Fearing to find his left turned, Cfoieral Kuropatkin 
promptly sent leinforcements in this direction, 
including the First Siberian Corps, together with 
several regiments that had just detrained at Mukden, 
and RennenkampFs detachment. The Siberians did 
not get as far as they were sent, as the rest of the 
reinforcenrents were enough to check Kawarnura’s 
force. One result of this mistaken movement was 
to mass all the Russian cavalry in the mountainous 
country on the left. 

(b) The Western Attack 

As early as February 26 Kuropatkin had received 
reports of Japanese forees nroving up the Liao Ho, 
abnost as far north as Liao-yang, but quite thirty 
miles farther west. 

On the 28th this force— it was Nogi’s army, com- 
ing up from Port Arthur — was level with Shen- 
tanpu ; it then Avheeled to the right to attack the 
Russians between the Hun Ho and the Liao Ho. 

Nogi’s attack was made on March 1, but a foun- 
dation for it was laid a day or two earlier by General 
Oku’s offensive between the Hun Ho and the Sha Ho. 
Little by little, half of Oku's force crossed to the 
west bank of the Hun Ho to reinforce Nogi. 

Meanwhile the Japanese cavalry, nearly forty miles 
outside the flank of the main army, kept pace with 
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tlie advance and reached Hsin-min-tun, so that they 
had now turned the Russian lines and the position of 
Mukden itself. 

All through the engagement of March 1 the Rus- 
sians held out at (Jhang-tan, their most advanced 
south-westerly position, on the right hank of the 
Hun Tlo ; but it was (piitc clear that the defence 
hereabouts could not avoid giving way before an 
enveloping attack, and that it was matter of urgency 
for the Russians to disentangle their right. 

This same day (March 1) battle was joined all along 
the line, and there was fierce fighting in the centre 
as well as on both wings. 

To parry the danger threatening his right, General 
Kuropatkin hurriedly improvised army corps out of 
units drawn from all his regular corps ; but he made 
up for this by breaking up the one complete corps, 
the Sixteenth, that was at his disposal in Mukden. 

One brigade of this he dispatched against the 
Japanese cavalry towards Hsin-miii-tun, while the 
three remaining brigades, together with two others 
borrowed from the two divisions of another corps 
(the Tenth), moved down the right bank of the Hun 
Ho. Two more divisions taken from two other 
corps (the Fifth and Seventeenth) followed in sup- 
port ; and last of all, the First Siberian Corps, which 
had been moved eastward, and had akeady got 
twenty-five miles from Mukden, retraced its steps. 

No more striking instance can be found of the kind 
of disorganisation which Napoleon regarded as the 
first result of a turning movement. 

At the same time as he moved this patchwork 
army to the right bank of the Him Ho, Kuropatkin 
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sw\ing back bis wbolfi riglit wing so as to do away 
with the f'haiig-tan salient. On March 3 the Rnssiaji 
line, west of Sha-ho-pu, still rested on the Sha Ho, 
but now stretched from south to north for fifteen or 
sixteen miles ; thus refused it covereil Mukden, 
which lay distant about ten miles. 

Actions continued on March 2 and 3, but neither 
side showed much ardour. 3'he Russians were 
setting their new positions in order and establishing 
their heavy batteries, all undisturbed. In the centre, 
things were j.ot less quiet. It seemed as if the 
Japanese were awaiting the effect of tlieir turning 
movement with a view to a fresh and vigorous offen- 
sive later on. 


(c) The Turning Movement 

Ry nightfall on March 3 Oeneral Nogi had inanaged 
to extend his left past the end of the Russian line ; 
he then made an enveloping stttack on the Russian 
'I’wenty-fifth Division, which lay farthest out on this 
wing, and promptly pushed it back within a few thou- 
sand yards of the town of Mukden, close to the 3’oml)s 
of the Emperoi’s. 

The Japanese had then on the right bank of the 
Hun Ho over 80,000 men against 00,000 Russians 
made up of fragments of several coips without a 
commander for the whole body. The outer flank 
of these Russiajis Avas quite in the air. Allowing for 
the passive attitude displayed by most of the Russian 
generals, it is not difficult to see Avhat a chance 
General Nogi had, while still maintaining a fire fight 
along his front, to move the bulk of his brigades to 
14 
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the left, so as to outflank the extreme Russian right 
further and further, until by degrees he reached the 
railroad north of Mukden. 

General Kuropatkin planned a coujiter-attack for 
March 5, but the Japanese did not give him time to 
carry it out. Very early on that day they took the 
oflensivc with great energy all along their western 
front ; their extreme left meanwhile extended as 
much as a dozen miles to the north-west of Mukden, 
quite three miles beyond the far Russian right. 

Next day (March (i) General Nogi withdrew the 
bulk of Ids troo})s in order to ])ush them still farther 
northward, so tliat the Russian ('ounter-attack on 
tliat day was made with the conditions niucli in its 
favour; but the Russians hardly l)egan their move- 
ment before eleven o’clock, carried it out with 
insufficient vigour, and failed entirely. 

On tlie 7tli the Ja])anese left reached the railway 
north of Mukden, so as (o t hreaten the Russian retreat 
and line of communications, and l\uro])atkin ordered 
a general retirement. 

While the Japanese were turning the Russian right, 
there had bec?i fierce fighting alo/ig the front. Foi- 
midable batteries, both of field and siege guns, had 
been collected by both sides on the banks of the Sha 
Ho between Feng-chi-pu and Lin-sheng-pu, and the 
countrv was se.amed with trenches. 

The Russians had taken special pains with the 
defences of two heights, called the PutilofI and Nov- 
gorod hills, and of the village of Sha-ho-pu. Against 
these three points all the Japanese attacks, whether 
by day or by night, broke down. The fighting was 
furious, and took place amid snowstorms and icy 
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cold. In a few places the assailants managed to get 
a footing in a piece of an advanced trench ; but they 
did so only by digging themselves in under fire from 
the defenders, and were never able to advance any 
farther. Very vigorous Russian counter-attacks had 
just as little success. 

In the east General Kuroki attacked with great 
energy, and succeeded in breaking into the Russian 
advanced positions, while General Kawamura was 
able to seize several posts in tlie mountains ; but on 
the whole, these slight local gains did no more than 
round oil' the salients in the Russian line. 


(d) The Rimittn Retreat 

On the evening of March 7 General Kuropatkin 
gave orders for the evacuation of all the positions 
which he had thus far held, his intention being to 
establish his army along the lluii Uo. The execu- 
tion of these orders began that night and next day. 

As soon as they perceived that the Russians were 
retiring, the Japanese mulertook a pursuit which 
was admirably directed and had v(‘ry considerable 
results. 

General Kuroki realised that if he marched straight 
ahead or bore to the right, no great Jesuits would be 
sojaired ; the extreme Russian left was too far off 
to be tui’iied in time, and the whole Russian left wing 
lay in such niountainous countiy that it could easily 
delay pui’suers. He accoi’dingly closed in most of 
his troops to the left, and pressed the pursuit on this 
side with the utmost vigour. 

In the mountaijis, the Russians retreated in good 
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order ; (Heiicral RcMiiuMikainpf’s coiiipositc corps, in 
particular, reaclu'd its new position witliout being 
tlisturbcd. Tlic Russian loft cstal)Jislied itself on 
the Hun Ho, from Ying-pau to Fu-shuii, and held 
its ground. 

In the centre. General Bilderling’s army, worn out 
by several days of fierce fighting, made a less orderly 
retreat ; it was swept some distance beyond the 
river, and left only reargiiaids on its northern bank. 
'Phis was exactly where General Kuroki made his 
chief effort. Following close on the heels of the 
Russians, he reached tlie Hun Ho on the evening of 
March 8, attacked at dawn o»i the 9th, drove the 
Russian rearguards out of positions which their main 
bodies might have held, and then, closing with the 
main colunms of the enemy, pushed them back too. 
By evening on 3Iarch 9 K uroki’s most advanced troops 
were nearly four miles north of the Hun Ho, and his 
army was thrust like a wedge between the retreating 
Russian columns. More serious still, it threatened to 
complete the envelopment of all those parts of the 
Russian armies that were fighting round Mukden and 
were already tliree-quartcrs surrounded by Generals 
Nodzii, Oku, and Xogi. 

On this side, west of Mukden, Marshal Oyama had 
thrown his general reserve into the gap between Oku’s 
and Nogi’s armies, so as to a^ow the latter constantly 
to prolong his turning movement past Mukden. 

At Mukdej) itself eight or ni?ie Russian amiy corps 
W'ore massed together and hemmed in on every side. 
Mucli crowded in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, and only able to escape by a narrow' 
])assage betw'een Nogi’s left and Nodzu’s right, they 
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could not conform to the movement of the Russian 
centre and left. Kuropatkin had been hoping to halt 
his retiring armies on the llun Ho and resume the 
struggle there ; but Kuroki’s vigorous pursuit gave 
him no time for this, and on Mai'ch 9 be was obliged 
to direct his whole force to continue its retreat. 

Tile Russians bad to retire a good deal farther 
before they were able to rally ; the order for retreat, 
issued on the evening of March 9, liowever, doomed 
the army coips left behind lound Mukden. Next 
day they were completely surrounded, as soon as 
Kuroki’s left joined up with Nogi between the 
railway and the Maudariu road, a dozen miles north 
of Mukden. 

The remainder of the Rus,sian armies went on re- 
treating in disorder all through the night of March 
9-10. On the 14th they halted and rallied at Tieh- 
ling ; but the .lapanese took up the pursuit once more, 
threatening to turn both the Russian flanks, and .so 
the retreat was continued till March 22, under the 
command of Oeneral Liiiievich, who had superseded 
Kuropatkin. 

It is not easy to ascertain the losses on either side 
in this long-drawn battle; probably the Japanese 
had from 40,000 to 50,000 men disabled, ajid the 
Russians 100,000 killed, womidcd, or taken prisoners. 

W e have thought fit to give a very summary account 
of the battle of Mukdeji, as our principal object was 
to make clear its main features. These are hardly to 
be made out in more detailed nari atives of the huge 
struggle, seeing that it Avas prolonged for a fortnight 
(from February 24 to March 10) over a space of fifty 
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miles, and that the reader is apt to lose himself among 
the unfamiliar place-names. 

In continuation of this general sketch, a number 
of detailed studies might be attempted, on such points 
as follows ; 

The engagements in the mountains. 

The attacks on posts ; the fighting formations of 
the infantry ; tlio duration of attacks. 

The figlit for the entrenched positions in the moun- 
tains; the cfl:c('t of the heavy artillery employed on 
both sides. 

The manoeuvres of the sc])aratc iinits of Nogi’s 
army, and their encounters with the Eussian detach- 
ments sent against them. 

The cavalry operations, and so on. 

Purely technical studies like these would fill a 
volume. We shall bo content to point out generally 
some of the characteristic features of the campaign. 

4"he Russians have been blamed for an over-exten- 
sion of their front; we shall confine ourselves to 
noting that events would have justified this criticism 
if the front had anywhere been broken ; but it is 
strictly true that it was never broken at any point, 
even where it presented great salients as it did by 
Pien-niu-lu-pu or Sha-ho-pu. The case is therefoio 
ill chosen for condemning over-extension. On the 
contrary, one of the plainest reasons for the Russian 
defeat is that too many troo;j)s were told olf at first 
to defend the front, and too few jemained available 
to oppose the .lapaneso turning movemoit on the 
west. 

To all appearance the most decisive cause of defeat 
was that General Kuropatkin, whenever he had a 
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fancy 'for attacking, failed to throw himself heart 
and soul into his attack. We have tried to show 
this by quoting his orders to General Stackelberg 
before Te-li-ssu. Ife never gave orders for an attack 
without confusing them witli a numl)er of restric- 
tions and suggestions pj-o])er for a scheme of defence ; 
he spurred his liorse atul reined it in at the same 
time, and CTided by using the reins more than the 
spurs. He was unwilling to risk liis whole force in 
an attack, and over-anxious about every section of 
his front and lines of communication. 

This unfavourable criticism of Kuropatkin's offen- 
sive methods applies also to his defensive operations, 
for quite as firm atid clear a will is needed for the 
preparation a,n<.l conduct of the defence of a position 
as for aji attack. 

General Kuropatkin did not understand how to 
distribute his forces for the defensive, with strong, 
well-grouped general and sectional reserves ready 
for a counter-attack, any more than he knew how to 
hurl all his troops impetuously into an attack. His 
excessive anxiety led him to put too many troops 
iji his first line to begin with and to keep too few in 
hand. Afterwards as the action proceeded he Avas 
conrpelled to withdraw from this point and that 
along his frojit troops which turned out to be needless 
where they were, and to send them, either in succes- 
sive driblets or in masses witho\it cohesion, against 
the well-planned and concerted hostile attacks. 

We may notice, too, how the operations were influ- 
enced by the political importance wrongly attacheil 
to Mukden. In order to kcej) the enemy every- 
where at a distance from that city the lines of 
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defence were pushed out of their proper shape, so 
as to include projecting points that could never he 
held, instead of being laid out with a view to a 
desperate resistance and therefore having their flanks 
resting on serious obstacles. The cause of the pre- 
mature retreats of the first days and of the tardy 
retreats at the end was the mistake of supposing that 
the possession or loss of Mukden was all-important. 

I n conclusioji, we would emphasise this point, that 
perhaps no battle more clearly proves how efiective 
turning or outflanking movenrents are, and what 
kind of results they secure. It was l)y ever aiming 
at enveloping him that the Japanese won the victory 
over an enemy who was stronger than they were ; 
and if the Russians failed to repulse Nogi’s flank 
attacks, the reason largely was that the detachments 
which they sentagaiust him always made their counter- 
attacks on his front, instead of trying to gain his 
unprotected flank. 

During the pursxiit, on the other hand, only a 
direct blow avails to outstrip the enemy, and secures 
the fullest return. 

After Mukden, hostilities were ■ suspended. The 
Japanese had nothing more to gain, while the Russians 
felt that without good generals victory was impossible, 
no matter how good or numerous their soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly they left the Japanese with the honour of 
having vanquished a European Power. Only the 
future can show what should be thought about the 
Yellow Peril. 





LDLE BlJKCiAS' 

( 11 ) 12 ) 

1. TIIK ()1»HNIN(; 

Jil’LGAKiA jiiid her allies declared war upon 'I’urkey 
oil October 18, 1912 ; their mobilisation, for which 
orders had been given on Bepteinber 30, was then 
complete. The Turkish army, not yet fully mobilised, 
was concentrating quite close to the frontier. The 
Army of Thrace, made up of four corps, had its front 
along the line Adrianople- -Kirk Kilissa, one march 
from the Bulgarian border ; the Army of Macedonia 
in three detachments, at Uskub, Scutari, and Janina, 
was from one to two marches distant from the frontiers 
of Serbia, Montenegro, and (Ireece. Thus the Turks 
were attacked on all sides before they had concen- 
trated their forces and organised their army services. 
On the I’hracian frontier, the Turkish post of 
Mustafa Pasha was attacked and taken by the Bul- 
garians on October 19. 

The value of the opposing armies at that time was 
very unequal . The Bulgarians had made great efforts 
to render all of their men who were liable to military 
service ready for war. Every year they had been 
carrying out army manoeuvres with troops at war 
strength, so that the re^serves hail undergone very 
frequent periods of training. This detail of the Bui- 
^ See maps facing page 228, 
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garian preparations is most important ; it will be 
found in the course of the war that reserve units were 
almost as useful as troops of the first line, and that 
both could be employed on the field of battle in exactly 
the same way. Discipline was perfect. The patriotic 
devotion displayed by every Bulgarian in this national 
struggle did not turn into excitement or disorder ; 
the ardour which all showed in tlie offensive was con- 
sistent with perfect discipline. 'Fhe seriousness and 
good sense that had loTig been recognised as charac- 
teristic of the Bulgarian temperament once more came 
out in the spirit of the soldiers who invaded Thrace. 

The army services had been most thoroughly organ- 
ised. In a country without roads and without horses, 
where the only railway is cut in two by the Turkish 
fortress of Adrianople, we shall find the Bulgarian 
armies always secure of their supplies. All the carts 
and all the oxen in the country had l)een requisitioned, 
so as to make sure of waggon trains enough to carry 
food and ammu}iition daily to points over 180 miles 
distant from the base furnished by the railway from 
Stara Zagora to Burgas, The care shown in the 
organisation of these services certainly powerfully 
influenced the Bulgarian successes, just as inadequate 
arrangements and provisions formed one of the 
essential causes of the Turkish defeats. 

From end to end of Thrace there were no roads 
worthy of the name ; such 'tracks as did exist were 
almost all unmetallcd, and at the time of year when 
hostilities took place dreadful weather had rendered 
them impracticable. “ ^J’here is not a road,” says a 
German officer, “ which would in Germany be 
thought passable for guns.” Even these shocking 
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roads were exceedingly few in mimber, so few that 
we shall often find the columns obliged to march 
across country, horses and men knee-deep in the 
heavy clay. Such were tlic conditions in which the 
Turkish troops had to endure all manner of pri- 
vations, in the unorganised state of tbeir adminis- 
trative services. 

Most of the men that composed tlie 'rurkisli army 
were not proof against privation and fatigiui. 'I’hey 
were without entliusiasm, without training, and with- 
out discipline. 4’he first-line troops had proved 
over and over again, in 1877 and in 1897, how staunch 
and enduring they were ; no one doubted that they 
retained the same good cpialities in 1912 ; but they 
were swamped in a crowd of leservists. In the Third 
Corps, for example, o)ie division was very largely 
made up of regulars, with a few battalions only of 
rc'difs, or soldiers of the reserve*, but the two other 
divisions consisted almost wholly of these second-line 
troops. 

The Turkish Government had imagined that it 
could apply the system of the Nation in Arms to the 
Ottoman Empire ; but there was too great a lack of 
unity and of patriotic feeling, as well as of military 
training, for the redi/ battalions to be possessed of 
the slightest value. 'Phe soldiers called up from the 
Asiatic provinces were altogether indifferent to the 
struggle which they found going on in Europe. Be- 
sides that, they were uncivilised and destitute of 
military instruction or of the cadres aiul warlike 
material which they needed. “ No discipline, in- 
adequate equipment, no training, and bad officers; 
troops on the march looking more like tribes of 
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nomads on the move"’ is a German officer’s 
description. 

’J’he first-line troops ought to have been kept 
separate from this mob so as to preserve theii' value 
undiminished ; but the numbers of the regidars, large 
enough in 1897 to fight the Greek army by itself, would 
have been too small against a coalition of the four 
Balkan powers. 

I’hc ’rurkish cavalry was rather more numerous 
than the Bulgarian, a,nd of apparently excellent 
quality. It was provided with artillery and machine 
guns, ami cajiablc of doing good scrvic<j. The 
Bulgarian cavalry was well mounted, but weak in 
numbers. 

Neither side seems to have had any great advantage 
over the other in the weapons with which it was 
armed. Both used rifles with a caliino of just over 
three-tenths of an inch, high initial velocity, an 
effective range of over 2,000 yards, anil clip loading. 
The Bulgarian field gun was of ( 'reusot manufacture, 
nearly three inches in calibi’e, and a copy of the 
French gun. It had a brake which took up a great 
part of the shock of recoil, together with a mechanism 
to bring back the barrel to its original position after 
each round. The carriage remained I'igidly fixed 
during action. This rigidity ensured the pennanent 
alignment of the sights on any given point, either in 
front or in rear, so that imlirect or masked lire was 
practicable. 'The gun also had a shield which pro- 
tected the men serving it. 'fhe Turkish a itillery used 
a corresponding gun, with a slightly larger shield, but 
a less rigid carriage. ^I'lic Bulgarians also brought 
into the field a small number of heavy howitzers. 
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a.j)proxirantely 4-7 iiiclios in calibre, firing a 44-poiincl 
«hell. 

'.riie 'I’urkish forces intended to operate in Thrace 
included four army corps, each of three divisions, and 
a strong cavalry divisiori, of four brigades with three 
groups of horse artillery and six machine-gun com- 
panies. The four infantry corps concentrated cast 
of the line Kirk Kilissa llavsa, w'ith the fortress 
of Adrianople and the cavalry division in front of 
them, fi’he Adrianople garrison was made up of 
three divisions, one of them withdrawn from the 
field army ; the cav’^alry had some infantry supports. 
There was a projected organisation for four reserve 
corps ; but these had not actually been formed. 

The Bulgaria?! concentration, in readiness for war, 
was cfiected cpiite close to the frontier betweerv the 
Black Sea and the river Maritsa, in three armies. 
The Second Army lay around Tirnovo on the Maritsa, 
and was intended to move upon AdTiai\ople from 
the north-west; the First Army, at Kizilagach on 
the Tiinja, was to inai’ch against Adrianople from the 
north-east, and also against the left wing of the 
hostile front on the line Adrianople Kirk Kilissa. A 
4’hird Anny, meant to attack Kii k Kilissa and to out- 
flank the Tui’kish right, had been concentrated 
farther to the loft and in real’, between Karnobat 
and Jambol : it was covei’ed by the First Anny 
and the cavalry divisiot?, the latter extended along 
the frontier. Tt seems that the existence of this 'rhird 
Army escaped the observation of the Turks. Farther 
west, in the Ehodope mountains, two detached 
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divisions held the country and made good the com- 
munications with the Greek and Serbian armies. 
One of these divisions was to advance later on from 
Philippopolis on Dede Agach, the other from Kus- 
tendil on Salo]iica. 

A Bulgarian division was as strong in infantry as 
a French army corps, but only half as strong in guns 
and cavalry : it was i\ot qxiitc ecpial to a Turkish 
corps. Kach of the Bulgarian armies contained 
three divisions ; one of the divisions of tlie Second 
Army was held back for a time at Philippopolis, in 
readiness to move to any desired point in the theatre 
of war. \Vc shall find that it rejoined the army to 
which it belongiul as soon as the detached Rhodope 
divisions and tin; armies of the allies had advanced 
far enough to relieve the Bulgaria ns of all a nxiety 
about the west. 

War was declared on Oidober 18 ; on the 19th the 
Bulgarian armies invaded Turkey all along the line. 
The Army of the xMaritsa (Second Army) seized the 
Turkish post of Mustafa Pasha ; the Army of the 
Tunja (First Army) overtlnew a 'furkish detachment ; 
and on the 22nd both these armies ajxpeared in front 
of Adrianople, and the Third Army in front of Kirk 
Kilissa. The ^I’urks had thrown forward detach- 
ments on the line Adrianople — Kirk’ Kilissa, and on 
this day there were, fierce engagements between the 
advanced guards. 

The Turkish plan was to let the Bulgarians through 
at first between Kirk Kilissa and Adrianople, and 
then to sally in great strength from Kirk Kilissa and 
push the enemy back upon the defences of Adrian- 
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ople. -This involved a prolonged defensive, to begin 
with, by the army corps posted at Kirk Kilissa the 
Third Corps, under Mukhtar Pasha. Two redoubts 
in fi-ont of the town, though their guns had lately 
been removed, might have given considerable sup- 
port to this defensive. Just as he heard of the 
approach of the Bulgarians, Mukhtar received a 
sudden order to attack. At a short distaiice from 
Kirk Kilissa he met the advance guard of the 
Third Bulgarian Army, and was (]uickly obliged to 
resume the defensive. 3’his was on October 22. 

In front of Kirk Kilissa the ground is quite moun- 
tainous and easy to hold ; for two days this single 
Ihirkish corps withstood the simultaneous frontal and 
flank attacks, on both left and right, of the whole 
Third Jiulgarian Army. On the iiight of October 23 
the 'weather was frightful, and the Bulgarians tried a 
night attack. A panic seized the scratch troops, 
of which Mukhtar 's force was largely composed ; 
the whole corps scattered, ajid left most of its material 
])ehind it on the roads. Meanwhile the Bulgarian 
light, after some successful fighting, proceeded to 
invest Adrianople. 


11. THE KIOHT 

After the fighting on October 22 and 23, the Turks 
retreated eastward. 'I’lie Bulgarian armies had to 
make a great wheel round Kirk Kilissa in pursuit of 
them, 'rhe 11 th division, a reserve unit, came up 
to reinforce the troops investing Adrianople ; and 
the Third Army, with two divisions (the 1st and the 
10th), soon to be reinforced by part of another (the 
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3rd), all belonging to the Second Armv, were moved 
in an easterly direction. 

It will be found, that the Bulgarians had no pro- 
nounced advantage in numbers, and that they were 
much weaker than their adversaries in artillery : 
in all probability they had no more than 180 or 200 
guns against 300 or 400. 

On October 25 the Bulgarian cavalry advanced 
upon Baba Eski, and from there along the Constan- 
tinople road, with the object of discovci’ing where 
the enemy’s left had halted. On the 26th the 
Bulgarian front Avas up to the lino IJskub — llaskeui; 
their left, that is to say, was twenty-fiiA'^c miles farther 
along the direct road to Constantinople than their 
right. Supposing that the enemy had been disposed 
to hold a line passing through Lxde Burgas, it would 
have been reasonable to halt General Dimitiicf’s 
'^rhird Army, 0)i the left, for a couple of days ; on 
the other hand, it Avould have been a pity not to 
take advantage of the unhappy condition of the 
Turkish right since its ])anic at Kirk Kilissa. ’Fins 
was Avhy General Diniitrief Avaited no longer than 
October 27 before resuming the otfensivo. 

On that day one of his adA'ance guards I’cached 
Bunarhissar ; next day it crossed the K.aragach 
stream and made its way into the forest of Soghujak. 
Here it dashed against the advance guard of the 
Turkish I’hird Corjxs, Avhi«h Mukhtar Pasha had 
rallied, and Avas once more ])ushing to the front. 
The remainder of the Bulgarian Tliii'd Army was not 
destined to reach points level Avith Btinarhissar till 
one day later (October 29), and the troops of the 
First Army, in spite of tremendous cffoits, did not 
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all appear in the neighbourhood of Lule Burgas even 
on October 30. 

The banks of the Karagach were the scene of the 
encounters between Turks and Bulgarians that began 
on October 28. I'he Turks, after concentrating a 
little farther east, once more advanced, and in the 
course of the 29th reached the stream at the following 
points ; 

Third Corps opposite Bunarhissar. 

Second Corps at Karagach. 

First Corps at Turkbey. 

Fourth Corps (less one regular division detached 
to Constantinople) at Lule Burgas. 

The Cavalry Division lay a little farther south, on 
the river Ergene. 

Headquarters of the commandcr-in-chief, Abdullah 
Pasha, were at Satikeui, about eight miles in rear 
of Lule Burgas. Here the Pasha was centrally 
placed with regard to his army, but he had no 
proper means of communication Avith its different 
units, and his inability to direct the fighting will 
soon be plain. The orders which he had given were 
for the left to stand fast on the line of the Karagach, 
and for the right to attack and tlirow back the enemy 
to the south-west. 

The Bulgarians, on their side, made a wheel for- 
ward, or rather a diagonal march with their left in 
advance. One division of the Third Army had 
already succeeded in putting its advance guard 
across the stream on the 28th ; it was not till the 
following day that the divisions next in the line 
appeared on the scene, and one more day before the 
15 
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First Army, in the direction of Lulc Burgas, got 
into action. 

'I’hc division that formed the Bulgarian left had 
instructions “ to hold the enemy and stay on the 
defensive until the other divisions came into line.” 
Only a part of it had crossed the stream on the 28th 
and gone into action in the forest of Soghujak, where 
it met Turkish forces much superior to itself. When 
this situation became clear, the force retired, took 
up a position on the jight bank, and held it against 
all attacks during the days that followed. 

In the afternoon of the 29th the other two divisions 
of the Thirtl Army came up into line to the right and 
attacked the Second and First 'I’urkish Corps near 
Karagach and 'rurkbey. All through the night of 
the 29th and the following day the battle raged with- 
out a break. The Bulgarian artillery, as it was 
relatively weak and found little cover close to the 
banks of the stream, had been obliged to take up 
scattered positions a long way ofl’ from the Tui'kish 
batteries ; its fire was incapable of crushing the enemy. 
The infantry dug itself in, and bore the brunt of the 
fighting. 

On the 30th one division of the First Army arrived 
in front of Lule Burgas, which it attacked and took 
in the afternoon ; in the evening it was turned out 
by a Turkish counter-attack. 'L’wo more divisions 
were due to come up next day on either wing to north 
and south ; one of them, on the north, was destined 
to parry a flanking movement of the Turkish right, 
while the other, on the south, ultimately decided the 
day by outflanking the Turkish left. 

As they were unable to master the enemy with 
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tlieir fire, the Bulgarians had recourse to night attacks 
as they had done at Kirk Kilissa. One brigade 
crossed the stream near 'I’urkbey, threw itself into a 
little wood east of tliat village, and drove out the 
enemy with the bayonet, without firing a shot. In 
this position, with the help of a few guns brought up 
to support it, it resisted all the al t(*mpts of the Turkish 
Corps. 

On the morning of the 31st the Jiidgarians retook 
Lule Burgas, and this time remained masters of the 
place ; but neither here nor at 'I’urkbcy were they 
able to advance and break into the Turkish main 
position. Tt was by flank attacks on both wings, 
made this same day, that they won the victory. 3’wo 
divisions from the force besieging Adrianople came 
up, the 10th on the right, and the 3rd on the left, 
and outflanked either wing of the Turkish Army. 
The 10th division moved south of the river Ergene 
and dislodged the cavalry posted there. The guns of 
the division took all the artillery of the 'rurkish Eo\irth 
Corps in flank, and the whole Turkish left retreated 
in disorder on Chorlu, though the right held firm. 

To break down its resistance. General Diniitrief 
took his last available brigade ami hurled it against 
the village of Karagach in an attack urged with the 
utmost vigour. 3'he 3Tirks had to give way, and the 
left of the united Second and 'I'liird Corps retreated 
to the edge of the forest. 

On November 1 General Dimitrief pressed the 
enemy furiously, and at the same time the 3rd division 
from Adrianople reached the northern edge of the 
forest. The Turks were driven back on all sides into 
the wood. Here they offered a desperate resistance, 
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and even attempted several eonntei-attacks ; but a 
regulai’ massacre of tlicm followetl, and the wreck of 
the Third Tnrkisli Gorps liad great dilHculty hi 
making good its leti’eat, in the night of November 1, 
to Vize. 

It seems that in tlie five days of fighting ou the 
Karagach the 'JTirks lost about 30,000 men, the Bul- 
garians 15,000. “ 'ITie straggle had been so severe 
that, owing to fatigue and shortness of ammunition,” ^ 
the Bulgarian commanders were obliged to order a 
halt for three days. It is easy to understand the 
worn-out state of the Bulgarian troops if we think 
what immense difficulties of ground their energy alone 
had surmounted, and if we remember that they were 
possibly fewer, and certainly weaker in artillery, 
than their opponents. 

On November 6 the Bulgarians lesumcd their 
advance eastward ; on the 12th they came up against 
the formidable lines of (Jhatalja. Mere bravery and 
skill were no longer of avail. Heights with their 
approaches quite bare, so as to afford an extensive 
field of fire, the two flanks resting on the sea and 
covered by lagoons, all the highest points held 
by permanent fortifications, such were the lines of 
Chatalja — a position that needed for its reduction 
many heavy guns, unless the garrison lost all heart. 


^ Pouounruii, p. 90. 





THE BATTJ.E OE THE EUTUKE 

Theuk is a battle for which we are all waiting, the 
only one about whi(;h we have all Ijeeii thinking 
since we reacEed the ago of )uanhoo(l, and the 
only one that never (50thes. And, while our studies 
and our training are carried on with an eye to tliis 
ideal battle, other conflicts break out unexpectedly 
in all parts of the world. 1’here is fighting in the 
'L’ransvaal, in Manchuria, and in Macedonia, and war 
there assunies forms appreciably dilfereiit from those 
which we imagine for the l)attle of the Vcslc, of 
Morhange, or of the Woevre. 

We know this and we do not imagine the long- 
looked-for battle in the likeness of (Jolenso or of 
Mukden ; yet these battles enable us, before we ijicture 
to ourselves the characteristic features of a battle 
in the V'osges or in the Ardennes, to determine some 
of the traits of the battles of the next war, in whatever 
country they may take place, by comparison, with 
those of the past. 

All the battles that have ))een fought for a (piarter 
of a century have an appearance and a character 
which will be rej)roduced lor at hsist half a century 
to come, however iini>ortant may be. the improve- 
ment of weapons during that p(*rioil. In all of 
Ihem the combata.nts attained to a degree of 


1 {See map ou page 
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dispersion and of concealment which for a long 
time it will not be easy to surpass, and battlefields 
will offer the same aspect as in the last three wars. 

There are moreover, in battle as in war in general, 
a good many elements and a good many principles, 
even a good many forms, which time and the ground 
do not modify. In going through the series of great 
battles which we have described, certain analogies 
can be recognised and certain phenomena observed 
which repeat themselves in all ages. Others may be 
noticed of which the development is so clearly marked 
that we easily divine what they will become in the 
near future. 


I. THK FKSIIT IN DETAIL 

There have always been skirmishei s ; the pecu- 
liarity of modern fighting is tliai there are no longer 
anything but skirmishers on the ground wliere the 
fightijig takes place. 'Phis holds good not of the 
infantry only, for the artillery too fights in dispersed 
order. 

A skirniishei’ is a soldier who has the ])hysical and 
moral freedom needed to make the best possible use 
of his weapon, in contradi.stinction to the soldier 
in the ranks, whose neighbours cramp his movements 
and also elate or depress him. 

'Pile conditiojis in which a (rombatant must be 
placed to make him a good skirmisher fire independent 
of the efficacy of the weapons. In all ages, in the 
armies of Alexander as in those of Turenne, in the 
days of Alontluc’s arrpiebiisiers f>s of the light infantry 
of the First Empire, we find the skirmishers dispersed 
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with wide intervals and grouping themselves of their 
own accord at the points where they can make the 
best use of their weapons. 

In the future as in the past skirmishers will fight 
in small groups with wide intervals. 

Whether to shelter himself or to find the most 
convenient position for shooting efFcctively, the 
skirmisher, to-day more than ever, adapts himself 
to the ground. The group does the same : at one 
moment it makes for the direction along which it 
can move forward under cover, at another for the 
points from which it can bring to bear a specially 
effective fire on the groups of tlie enemy which its 
bullets will strike either in front or obliquely. 'ITiose 
units which include several groups, the section and 
the company, arc e(pially interested in studying the 
ground and adapting themselves to it ; but in their 
case this adaptation begins to be of a higlior order 
involving combinations of movements and of fire. 

As larger units are reached tlicre is still more need 
for combinations and for imagination in the use 
of the groiuid. A skilful chief detects the points 
where the modern weapoji well einployed will yield 
the greatest results ; where a handful of men can 
play an important part ; he picks out, too, those 
zones where superior numbeis can make themselves 
felt. The past offers few instances of dispositions 
well thought out upon the basis of the power of fire. 
Yet there have been such cases in defence ; that of 
Wellington at Waterloo is admirable at all points. 
In practice until now generals have expended little 
of their imagination and of their intelligence in making 
the most of the ground and of fire, their attention 
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having been devoted mainly to the general form of 
their manoeuvres. 

But it is quite clear that in future a chief who should 
give the care which it deserves to the utilisation of the 
various kinds of fire and to their combination would 
obtain great successes. The power of modern weapons 
opens in this department an almost boundless field. 

Much is said of obtaining superiority of fire, but 
it cannot be obtained so long as we are content 
to oppose one line to another ; by combinations, by 
well-placed groups, by cross-fire directed against 
important points, by oblique and enfilade fire, 
superiority by means of fire may perhaps be accpiired. 

What is true of infantry is truer still of artillery ; 
since the invention of quick-firing guns and of 
indirect laying, the guns, like the infantry, hide them- 
selves ; they take dispersed order, the batteries 
adapting themselves to the ground. 

The guns of the seventeentli and the eighteenth 
century, few in number, avotc placed side by side ; 
in tlic great batteries of iS'apolcon the iiitervals 
between gun and gun were .small. In our days tJie 
interval between the guns of a battery is infinitely 
variable, but pains arc taken not to reduce it below 
20 or 25 yards ; the batteries are not jdaced on 
one and the same line, but separated from one 
another at varying distances from tbc mask wliich 
conceals them ; it is thought better to place them 
in two lines than to arrange them regularly, which 
would give the aeroplanes an ea.sy means of marking 
them down. Thus irregularly (lis[)ose(l, the guns 
seem to the aerial observer, if he (ran distinguish 
them, to be scattered here and there over the 
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ground ; they are in fact in dispersed order like 
skirmishers. 

This appearance of dispersal is hicreased if we con- 
sider the isolated guns or machine guns, posted behind 
a hedge, a wood, or a bank, to sweep some road 
or path that matters or to aim diagonally along a 
line of infantry. Thanks to rapid firing, a solitary 
gun can find its range and do good execution, 
and use will sometimes be made of this valuable 
capacity. 

If it is advantageous to combine the fire of groups 
of infantry it is far more arlvantageous and )uuch 
easier to combine the fire of batteries. As our field 
guns shoot with accuracy at more than 6,500 yards 
we shall very often obtain a cross-fire upon targets 
lying 3,000 or 4,000 yards fro)n our front, and this 
converging fire will be more essential than in the case 
of infantry. It will pei-mit of our sweeping the 
reverse slope of a height of which the flanks fall 
away ; it will strike the personnel of the enemy’s 
batteries who are eflectually covered against direct 
fire by the shields. 

Thus, on the battlefieUls of the near future we shall 
see groups of skirmishers, machine guns, and batteries 
scattered all over the ground, adapting themselves to 
it and making the most of its smallest irregulai ities. 
Each set, lai-ge or small, will seek pathways to the 
places where it can find shelter <and also to the points 
from which the best view can be had, the posts of 
observation, and the points from which to fire. 

This adaptation to the ground will henceforth be 
the principal business of every one, from the private 
soldier to the commander-in-chief. Undoubtedly in 
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the past the ground played a great part, but in a 
far-away past only the comniaudcr-in-chief had to 
study and to make use of it. In the nineteenth 
century the generals commanding divisions and 
brigades, and occasionally the colonels and the 
battalion commanders, had to think about it. Hence- 
forth all movements and all dis})ositions will be 
enjoined by the ground, not by the formations of the 
drill books. 

The soldier needs something more than the dis- 
cipline of close order ; it is no longer a question of 
troops mancBuvring so that a large body moves as 
one man ; once in dispersed order, which has the 
appearance of disorder, they imist operate according 
to the intentions indicated by their leader and must 
make the best of all the advantages oft'ored by the 
ground in order to obtain the results recpiired. 

We .shall need a great deal of discipline, of cohesion, 
and of intelligence; we nunst appeal and apy)cal 
strongly to the ni.stincts of the primitive man. It is 
not merely to creep or to jump, to hide or to lie in 
wait, that we must return to the iisages of primitive 
life ; in the war of to-morrow every ruse of the past 
will find its place agaiii ; woods will ?nove as they 
did against Macbeth, hedges will spiing up where 
there were none, devices such as dummy figures and 
.sham guns will have their part to play. 

Side by side with tricks which, though childish, 
arc infinitely useful, the most scientific devices of forti- 
fication will of couise letain their im])ortance. With 
the rifles and the machine guns of to-day a (hdensive 
position is extreniely strong and can be held almost 
indefinitely by a very small number of men sheltered 
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by d'eep and well-masked trenches, served by com- 
munications in which the men can be completely 
concealed. 

Even in the offensive it is seldom possible to carry 
on an attack to the e»d without at certain moments 
digging shelters or trenches. 'I'lie Japanese in Man- 
churia delivered attacks as vigorous as ca»\ be desired, 
but they almost always found themselves obliged 
to dig the ground if only to establish themselves at 
charging distance in front of the en emy ’s 1 in es. Stories 
were told of the Bulgarians in Thrace charging in- 
cessantly as fast as they coidd go, but their ardour 
did not enable them to dispense with the spade ; a 
few days after the battle of Lule Burgas hasty shelter 
trenches outlined the ground of their attacks. 

On the battlefields of the future a great deal of 
earth will be moved, a great many trees svill be 
cut down to make obstacles, a great deal of barbed 
wire will be unrolled. 

The observer who from an aeroplane or a tlirigiblc 
looks down on a battlefield will find it hard to catch 
sight of the combatants, some of them crowded in the 
coverts and others scattered in the fields so as to 
be scarcely perceptible. Ami yet they will be 
keeping up a hellish fire, sweeping with bullets 
belts of ground on to which they will not risk them- 
selves without a thousand precautions, and shooting 
off millions of cartridges to strike dow)i a few victims 
(at Mukden in twelve days one man out of ten was 
hit). 

For an observer who has not an aeroplane or 
balloon at his disposal the spectacle will be still more 
remarkable. He will hear the roai' of the guns. 
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the rattle of the rifles, the perpetual whistling of the 
bullets, and yet as often as not will see nothing at all. 
At long intervals he will hear shouting ; a line of 
infantry formed at charging distance from tlie enemy 
thinks the moment come for its rush ; then it will be 
seen to hurl itself forward, and for a short time the 
fight will come to life anti become visible. 

JI. GETTJNU IN'I’O TOUCH 

The duration of a battle has increased as well as 
the area which it covers. Whereas in ancient times 
and right down to the eighteenth (umtury two oppos- 
ing armies came within sight of one another before 
determining upon battle, and then, moving each as 
a whole, at once revealed their strength and their 
position, modern armies come into touch with one 
another gradually and not without difliculty. 'I'hc 
reconnoitring cavalry have been fired at but have 
seen no one ; they have heen able to make known 
only the course of a line which they were unable to 
cross, but not the tlistance behind that line at which 
the enemy’s main body may be. ’I hey have had in 
front of them not regular outposts, but chains of 
patrols or of irregular posts fnrjiished sometimes by 
the advance guards, sometimes by detachments sent 
on a long way in frojit of the main body, sometimes 
even by insignificant units witii nothing behind them. 

To get to know more about the enemy it is neces- 
sary to f)enetrate this curtain. But small parties 
will not often succchuI in doiiig so : the enemy wdll 
have a woid tf) say to them. With jnodern weapons, 
a battalion which attempts alone to break through 
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the enemy’s screen at a given point will be stopped by 
one company well j)osted and having other troops ou 
its right and left. More assailants will be needed, 
a regiment or a l)rigade and guns tlie Cijiiivalent to 
the advance guard of a large column, whose presence 
will give the enemy more information than it is likely 
to obtain about him. 

’riiTOUghout the zone in which the comniander-in- 
chief has ordered the offensive the troops will march 
towards the enemy in many columns, eacli preceded 
by its advance guard. 'I’o get to know anything 
of importance about the enemy tlicse advance guards 
must be engaged. Bojne of thern will have no diffi- 
culty in bi’caking through the curtain w}n(?li stopped 
the reconnoitring parties and the small detachments ; 
the others will strilce upon an enemy strong enough 
to resist them. It is essential tliat the intervals 
between the several advance guards, and the distance 
of their main bodies behind tliem, should be small 
enough to prevent any one advance guard being liable 
to be caught in isolation and crushed. 

In the biturc as in the past, the management of 
the fight of an advance guard will be a delicate busi- 
ness. The desire to lay down concise regulations 
for an advance guard has sometimes produced an 
excess of rashness, more usually a still more deplorable 
excess of timidity. Often enough, when instances are 
quoted from military history, the interpretation of 
them is wrong. It can never ])e the duty of an 
advance-guard commander to start an attack on 
his own account when the main body of the column 
is halted ; but once the column is marching towards 
the enemy, and is therefore intended to attack him. 
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it cannot be right for the sulvance-guard commander 
to put tlie brake on this attack without fresh instruc- 
tions from tlie commander of the column. I’he 
instance to be (pioted to inspire an advance-guard 
commander with the spirit of the olfensive is not that 
of Von der Goltz at Borny, but that of Gudin at 
Auerstcdt. 

The general is not likely to have determined to 
march against the enemy without knowing what he 
is doing. Clearly, therefore, so long as the column 
is advancing and is meant to attack, the task of the 
advance guard is bound to be to attack. The mere 
fact of meeting the enemy ought not to stop the 
advance guard of a column, for it is just this meeting 
that the general wanted. The advance guard, there- 
fore, must attack, must strike as hard as it can 
against whatever enemy is in front of it. Tlie mistake 
which an advance-guard commander is most likely 
to have to regret is not having been bold enough at 
the first touch, even though the regulations most 
commonly suggest to him an attitude of defence. 
That attitude is out of place except when the enemy 
has been found so strong that he cannot be made to 
budge before the main body of the column has come 
into action. I’hen the commander of the whole 
column takes over the management of the fight and 
makes use of the advance guard to cover the deploy- 
ment of his main body, especially of his artillery. 
The action of the IXth Prussian army corps at 
Verne ville during the battle of Gravelotte is an 
example of what not to do in this situation. 

The advance guards of former days, which dis- 
covered an entire army before firing a shot, were not 
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obliged, as those of the future will be, to begin au 
engagemeut in order to get to know how much of the 
enemy’s force was in front of tliein. As soon as 
they came into the presence of superior forces they 
were aware of the fact anti avoided an cngagcinent. 
In future the advance guards of columns marching 
towards the enemy will find it the more necessary to 
attack because they will be less well informed. 

The general’s instinct will enlighten him more than 
all the information contained in the reports which 
he receives. 

“A general,” said Napoleon, “never knows any- 
thing for certain, never clearly sees his enemy, never 
knows exactly where he is. It is by the mind’s 
eye, by the unity of his whole calculation, by a kind 
of inspiration, that a general sees, knows, and judges.” 

What began to be true in Napoleon’s tiine will 
become more and more true in proportion as armies 
become stronger aiifl the combatants more scattered 
and better concealed. 

’Po feel fo]‘ the enemy, to I'cconnoitre, to ascertain 
where he is and where he is not, small means no 
longer suflicc ; recourse must be had to the procedure 
defined by Bugeaud : “ reconnoitring an army with 
an army.” 

It is therefore more needful than it was for a com- 
mander to have made up his mind beforehand what 
he means to do, and, if he is determined to take the 
offensive, to attack boldly without any mental reser- 
vations. At one plunge he must get into touch 
with the enemy. But even if you press on into con- 
tact you lose a great deal of time. No doubt a 
prudent advance of reconnoitring bodies takes time 
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and makes the operations slow, but they are at 
least as much delayed by marches across country, 
by needless deployments, by attacks upon insignifi- 
cant bodies of the enemy, l)y the concentration of 
troops against positions which there is scarcely any 
one to defend. 

Whatever the methods employed, the periods of 
groping will be long. There will be half-hearted 
reconnaissances atid blows struck in the air ; these 
preliminaries consume a great deal of time. 

While his advance guard is fighting, the commander 
of a column will be watching and will decide on his 
course so far as it depends upon himself, and will inform 
the commander above him. According to the nature 
of the instructions previously received, to the events 
of the fight, and to the new orders received, if there 
are any, each column Avill cairy on its attack, will 
halt to defend itself where it is, or will fall back. 

There is no contradiction between the possibility 
of such a change of attitude and the determination 
to attack which causetl the advance guards to engage 
the enemy. Ati entire army, for instance, may be 
moving as a whole towards the enemy without precise 
knowledge of the line upon which he will be met or 
even of the general direction of that line. If one of 
its columns comes into touch with the enemy before 
the others it may then be appropriate for that column 
to wait before committing itself to an attack until 
all the other columns have come up level with it. 
The Bulgarian army offered an instance of this at 
the beginning of the battle of Lule Burgas. What- 
ever may be the decision of the column commander, 
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b}’’ the time lie has made up his mind his advance 
guard will be fighting, and it will be impossible to 
break off the fight before dark. 1 1 e must therefore, 
of necessity, take all the measures required for 
holding on until the evening and must not let his 
advance guard be crushed by superior forces. 

If, as will usually be the case, the course most 
appropriate to the situation is to keep to the deter- 
mination to attack, the advance guard’s fight will 
gradually expand into a fight of the main body, which 
will commit itself to the attack. 

If the attacking advance guards have made sure 
that they are striking upon a strong defensive posi- 
tion their procedure will become more methodical. 
They will invest all the points held by the enemy, 
will clear the approaches to his main position, and 
will seize, without too much concentration, the points 
which the enemy holds in front of it. If the CTiemy 
should seem not to be in positioji but to be determined 
on his side also t<i attack, the advance guards will 
act vigorously so as to bring on the encounter in 
favourable conditions. There will be a transition 
little by little to a battle ]>roperly so called, for 
which the commanders of the larger units w'ill have 
made their plans during the preparatory phase that 
has just ended. 

JII. ATTACK AND DRFKNCE OF A POSITION 

The first consideration that will determine the choice 
of a position will almost always be the extent of its 
field of fire. There are some positions of such com- 
mand that troops cannot come as near to them as 
16 
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four miles, the effective range of field guns, without 
being completely exposed. Skirmishers could move 
forward towards them, but guns could not possibly 
come into action during the day ; in such cases the 
night time must be use<.l to dig shelters for the guns 
and to bring the guns into them ; the supply of 
ammunition will present serious dihiculties. Before 
undertaking the attack of a strong or well-prepared 
position, the assailant will have to give time to its 
reconnaissance, to consider carefully evciy step to 
be taken, and to gain ground inch by inch. The 
methods will hardly be distinguishable from those 
of siege warfai’e. 

Neither the assailant nor the defender will content 
himself, in such a case, with ordinary field guns. 
They will use long-range guns and mortars or 
howitzers of large calibre. 

Long-range guns will allow the defender to take 
advantage of the full distance to which he can sec 
the ground across which any attack must pass. '^I’hey 
will compel the assailant to put his troops into 
fighting formations and to nndti[)ly his [)reeautions 
while he is yet six miles away. 

The assailant will find long-range guns to be. the 
only weapons with Avhich in the first stages of the 
encounter he can give counter-strokes to the defender’s 
artillery. 

The mode in which the two artilleries )nay engage 
is a subject of endless discussion. One school would 
tempt the enemy by the bait of a battery ; which, 
firing against his infantry, would draw on itself the 
fire of a large number of his guns ; these would then 
become the targets of a heavier counter-fire, and thus 
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step by step the conflict would l)c engaged. Another 
school would prefer to wait till everything was ready, 
and all the guns in line, to open fire with all the 
batteries at once. The next war will reconcile these 
two schools : the advance guards will engage tlieit 
batteries one after another in order to tear the 
curtain which veils the. defender and to carry his 
first advanced posts ; these battei'ies will ho able 
to open fire without running great risks l)ecause, 
as they will be masked and scaittei’ed with large 
intervals between tliein, they will lx; hard to hit. 
The artillery of the maiji body will be brought 
into positioji out of sight and so as to open fire as 
nearly as possible all at the same moment. Aerial 
reconnaissance will sometimes discover the enemy’s 
artillery behind its masks : Aany often the only 
information obtainable will consist of vague in- 
ferences from the course of the fight and from the 
inteiisity of the fire. 'I'he line held in forc(' by the 
enemy’s infantry will indi<‘ate the genei-al position 
of his artillery wif.h certainty ('iiongh for a counter- 
bombardment. 

We must not expect in the first instance to have 
accurate data concerning the positions of the enemy’s 
artillery ; to })ostponc the attempt at counter- 
bombardment until pr(!cise knowledge of the ])ositions 
of the enemy’s batteries had been obtained would be 
for the artillery which made t he experiment to court 
destruction. 

This account of the conditions in which it is advis- 
able to open fire may seem like advising the artillery 
to aim at the unknown. Li practice, t his is far from 
being the case : the infantry strikes on the enemy’s 
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infantry along a sericvs of natural borders where the 
resistance oft'ered is serious ; behind these strong 
points there rises in front of the assailant a line of 
heights, a “ crest ” ; it is, beyond do\d)t, behind this 
crest that the batteries which are firing on him are 
posted, and the first thing to be done is to bombard 
the other side of this crest. Little by little, as the 
assailant is forced to study the ground held by the 
enemy, he will find in it particular emplacements, 
clearings or folds of the ground, in which the enemy 
has batteries ; the aeroplanes Avill furnisli information 
that will sujiplemcnt his examination ; but, after all, 
he must open fire Avitliout Avaiting for accurate data, 
and make his bombardment SAveep large areas. 

The struggle engaged in these conditions Avill last 
a long time ; it will not end, in the future any more 
than in the past, in the complete ruin of the artillery 
of one side. But it will pui a part of it out of action. 
When one of the two adA^ersaries has no longer more 
than a part of his batteries available ; when these, so 
long as they remain within the zones swept by sliells, 
find it increasingly dilficult to bring up their ammuni- 
tion and to change position Aery often they Avill 
no longer be able to bring up either ammunition 
or limbers the infantry of the other side AA’ill find 
bands of ground over which no fire prevents its 
advance, and Avhere it can be effectually supported 
by its oAvn artillery. ' 

'riiis artillery, concentrating its fire noAV on one 
point and noAv on another, will enable the attacking 
infantry to Avear doAvn all the salient points of the 
defender’s line, one after another. 

But the resources of the defence will not yet be 
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exliaustfed, and its artillery, however weakened it 
may have been, will be reorganised during the night, 
its supply of ammunition renewed, and its emplace- 
ments changed. For several days more the assailant 
will still find insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
his effort finally to dislodge tlie defender from a part 
of his position. 

Night attacks have become usual during the last 
wars ; but they can be undertaken only after other 
fights, when the assailant has at last got to know 
in detail the ground over which his attacks must be 
carried, and when the defender is worn out. The 
night attacks undertaken by the Ja})ancse and by the 
Bulgarians almost all suc(;eeded, but they were 
atternpted in the conditions just described. 

We may infer that night attacks will procure only 
very limited success, and will irot suffice to bring 
about a general victory. 

In the future as in the past, success will be obtained 
almost always by an attack upon one of the enemy’s 
wings, either in conserpience of a wide-sweeping 
turning movement or of a movement to overlap and 
outflank the defence. We shall have occasion to 
return to this normal form of \nctory. 

Success obtained by an attack upon the enemy’s 
froid, without a movement to turn or overlap him, 
is an exception. It is not enough even to be a 
Napoleon to be able to pierce the centre of the 
enemy’s lines as at Austerlitz ; there must be a con- 
siderable gap in the enemy’s orden- of battle. 

'Ihis particular case seldom occurred in the past, 
and will seldoin occur in tin; future, ^'et it may be 
admitted as a possibility that one of the points held 
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by the defence may be given up after a brief resist- 
ance because the defender there will be short of men ; 
it will be much harder than of old to foresee and to 
take advantage of a rupture of this kind. 

During the course of a battle, while the attacks are 
being delivered, one of them atone point will perhaps 
suddenly be seen to be successful. The assailant will 
often be too much surprised to make the most of it ; 
he will not have at hand, close to the critical point, 
the reserves needed to take advantage of his first 
success. As we have seen in the case of the Slui-Ho, 
a local .success of this kind, obtained early in the 
battle, cannot be easily worked up to the point of 
becoming a general victory. 'The victory is won 
at the points where it has been prepared, and where 
the means have been collected for making very great 
efforts., 

Not that it is impi’acticable to design and carry 
through an attack against the defender’s front ; but 
this can be tlone only by making the most of 
the inevitable exhaustion of the combatants. In the 
wars of the future there will undoubtedly be cases 
when it will not be ])ossible to turn or to overlap a 
wing. There will then be no other re,soxirce than 
to pierce the enemy’s front, and that Avill assuredly 
not be accom])lished except by wearing him out. 

’I’hc power of guns and of rifles allows of holding 
out in a defensive position wfth very slender numbers ; 
a position held by two men per yard will not be 
carried by troo])s of Ihe same (juality, even though 
five times as numerous. But after two days of 
conflict the sjurits of the combatants are used up ; 
if there comes a moment when the defender can no 
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longer feinforce his battalions engaged in the first 
line, fresh troops brought up by the assailant may be 
able to get the better of them. 

Of course if the defender’s troops are of bad quality, 
if they lack enthusiasm, military training, or discip- 
line, they will give way after a much shorter time. 
This is what seems to have haj)pencd in the Turkish 
army, at Kirk-Kilissa and at Lido Burgas. 

An attack carried out against the front, and suc- 
ceeding in this way, thanks to the exhaust i(; i of the 
defenders, may lead to two very different results : 
the breaking of the front at one point or the retreat 
of the enemy’s whole line. Tlie assailant will always 
seek, by an accumulation of forces, to ])roduce the 
kind of breac.h which allows him to interee])t large 
portions of the enemy’s troops on their line of 
retreat, to withdraw thenr from the control of their 
commander-in-chief, to take them in flank, to push 
thenr out of the way and to scatter them. 

We must make oui‘ minds quite clear about the 
means by which, in future, the success of a central 
attack can be brought about. We must not count, 
in normal cojulitions, upon succeeding the first day, 
when the spirits of the defenders will not yet have, 
been shaken ; but from the beginning their demoral- 
isation must be hastened by the most powerful 
material means. We must be thor-oughly convinced 
that, among these means, masses of men count for 
very little. Along the front the number of men 
who can be used with advantage is limited ; it adds 
no strength to the attack to pile up food for cannon 
behind the skirmishers who are the actual fighters. 
What counts is the mass of projectiles, of bullets or 
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shells. Up to the moment when a gap hns heen made 
ill the enemy’s line, it is not men but projectiles that 
must be thrown at him. What must be heaped up in 
the region where the enemy is to be broken through 
are guns, guns of all kinds large and small, field guns 
that rain bullets, as well as heavy guns which make 
great gulfs in the ground, which smash up the shelters, 
and the obstacles that protect them, which deafen 
the adversary, which paralyse his heart and his head, 
producing complete demoralisation. All-important 
are arrangements to secure the uninterrupted flow 
of ammunition to the scene of the attack. 

Upon one point history is conclusive : a gap has 
never been made by masses of men ; all attempts 
to break through the enemy with deep columns 
have always failed, from Leuctra to Waterloo, Wlien- 
ever an attack on the centre has succeeded in evis- 
cerating an army, as at Marignano, at Pavia, at 
Friedland, it has been by guns. Formerly this 
result was attained against troops in dense forma- 
tions by a comparatively small number of guns ajid 
projectiles. To-day, in order to work destruction 
upon thin lines and upon batteries masked and 
scattered, it will be needful to let loose a veritable 
hell upon the position. ’I’hat is the means, which 
may not always suffice, but will always be needed for 
success. 

We have devoted ourselves hitherto to the opera- 
tions of the a.ssailant. As for the defender, we have 
as yet referred only to his prepaiatory dispositions. 
During the course of the battle he must above all 
be on his guard against the physical, spiritual, and 
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iutellediual inertia which is ojily too often the conse- 
quence of a defensive attitude. Tlie worst that can 
be said of defence is that it tends to inaction, .^n 
energetic defence cannot be anything but active and 
skilful. In this regard Wellington’s conduct at Water- 
loo is a model ; never ceasing to look out for oppor- 
tunities not merely to launcli counter-attacks, but 
also to devise new dispositions, limiting the scope of 
charges when that was needful, pushing thcTu home 
when they promised great results, he may be said 
to have neglected no advantage which he could 
j)ossibly gain and to have incurred no useless risk.' 

In future the mechanism of the counter-attack 
will be more difficult than in the past. It will no 
longei’ be troops in close formation that can be sent 
forward by a wave of the hand agai)ist plainly visible 
masses, but thin lines which will be set in motion to 
sweep back similar lines by their fire before being 
able to charge them. 

It seems likely that here', as in all else, the scale 
has greatly increased. The positions to defend will 
be much more extensive than formerly, the counter- 
attacks more sjjacious, ami of a very different kind. It 
will not be a question siitqdy of charging the enemy’s 
troops along a line of a few hundred yards ; it will 
be necessary to deliver serious attacks to make sure 
that the assailant is in force, and that the defensive 
position fulfils its purpose of keeping superior forces 
before it. 1’he counter-attacks must be carried, 
to-day as in days gone by, to the extreme range of 
artillery, and this constant condition gives a different 

^ 111 our summary account of this battle it was impossible to say 
everything. The reader is referred to the work of Colonel James. 
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character to an active defence in proportion as the 
range of artillery increases. 

Eveii if the defender is reduced to immobility by 
an intense fire, he is not on that account beaten. 
The Russians showed on the Sha Ho and at Mukden 
that tliey could keep their ground under a hurricane 
of projectiles. When the defcn(;e can no longer 
relieve its first line by fresh troops, so that retreat 
seems inevitable, its commander as a rule will try 
to avoid that rupture of liis front which leads to 
the worst disasters. . lie will tlieji have to face the. 
terrible (piestion of the best time to retreat, neither too 
soon nor too late, and of the sacrifice which he must 
consent to make in order that the assailant’s charge 
may find empty the position which it expected to be 
still held, and may result in a disorder which will 
delay the pursuit. 

The case must also be foreseim in which the assailant 
is compelled to loose his hold and in w'hich the parts 
are exchanged, and the defender leaves Ids positioii 
to attack and to piirsue. 'fliis ]>assage from the 
defensive to the offensive was ev(‘n in the old days 
a delicate operation ; but it coidd be conducted with 
vigour, as was seen at Waterloo. Iji future, it seems 
likely that a return to the ofi’ensivc will involvo 
a certaiii delay. The stronger the positions, the 
harder it will be to advance out of them except at 
especially favourable moment^ ; it is still more trying 
to go down a smooth slope luider fire than to go up 
it, ajid it will scaicely be ])ractic.able to move forward 
against the enemy who has just been attacking until 
he has begun to retreat. We shall pass from the 
defence, not to the attack, but to the pursuit. 
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IV. BATTLE OF TWO ARMIES ON THE MARCH 

111 oul’ days, armies surround themselves with so 
widespread a mesh-work of scouts that they can 
hardly be taken by surprise on meeting the enemy’s 
masses ; an engagement or battle between two armies 
meeting does not for us imply a surprise, it is simply 
the collision of two armies both of which have taken 
the offensive. 

Thus defined, engagements brought on by meetings 
between forces of moderate size, up to and including 
an army corps, may be fre(|ueiit. 'Plic deployment 
of such bodies is (juick enough, and the ground almost 
always proves to be adaptable for the jnirpose. 

The conditions are no longer the same when it is , 
a (question of entire armies. A twentictli-century 
general will find it as necessary as Napoleon did to 
(!oncentratc his army for battle before alloAving a 
portion of his forces to be thorougidy committed. 

On the day when the two sides have come into 
touch, when the presence of the masses of the enemy 
has been indicated, either by the results of recon- 
naissance or by the (?ngagernont of a number of de- 
tachments, the general will avoid groping in the dark 
and hurrying into action as many of his troops as 
he can : he will settle his plan, of which the leading 
idea will have long been clear in his mind ; he will 
define the part to be played by each portion of the 
army, and will arrange the movements by which 
the army is to pass from the formation of inarch, 
which is deep and infinitely ficxible, to the formation 
preparatory for battle, which is almost identical with 
a line. 
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A commander whose nature prompts him to reso- 
lute action will not wait for the enemy except to 
attack him, as Napoleon did at Austerlitz. In that 
way there will be a battle of two armies meeting one 
aiiother, yet a battle in which one at least of the two 
adversaries will be acting according to a plan long 
thought out, with troops arranged beforehand with a 
view to carrying it out. 'I'hus will be eliminated one 
of the features usually thought chai’acteristic of a 
battle brought about by the mectiiig of two armies 
on the march. A great number of professional 
soldiers, pcrha])s the majority, think of this Icind of 
battle as an engagement between two bodies of 
troops, both of which .are taking the offensive, whose 
^comnvanders cannot be said literally to be surprised, 
because each of them knew that the other was not 
far off, but all the same have k(!pt on marching 
straight before them without modifying their arrange- 
ments and thus lind themselves obliged to decide 
quickly and to improvise their plans for beginning 
and carrying out the attack. 

This is really the type not only of a battle between 
two armies meeting, but of any and every battle as 
most people imagine it : two lines of columns coming 
into collision along their front witli no preconceived 
idea, while the chiefs, of all grades, hurriedly take the 
measures “ dictated by the situation.” In this case, 
brought about by the lack of fdrethought, the intel- 
lectual sloth, and the ignorance of the two cor.imanders, 
everything becomes difficult. The ])rocess of recoji- 
naiss.ance, the decisions, tin; maiioeiivies for which, 
when it is a question of attacking a position, there 
must be a liberal allowance of time, must all be 
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carriecT" out in a few minutes when in ])Tesenee of an 
enemy who is moving. 'I’lie commander then, unless 
he has the grip and insight of a great general, luis the 
choice between acting in a, hurry, which is fatal, and 
taking his time in order not to be rash, and so losing 
all his opportnnities and leaving the enemy free to 
act or even to extricate himself from an awkward 
situation. We have a right to hope that we shall 
not have to fight a battle in this style, which pre- 
supposes generals deficient in the science of war and 
in intellectual activity; b\it after all ati engagetnent 
of this kind is so exactly like what too many people 
think a typical battle will be that we cannot afford 
to pass it by in silence. 

In the battle of two armies on the march the ^ 
qualities of the conunandcr-in-chief undoubtedly 
have great weight, but all his plans may be upset by 
the incoinpeteuco of his subordinates. The quality 
of the whole army, of its olHcers of all ranks, acquires 
far greater importance than in the attack or defence 
of a position. hA’cn if the commaiuler-in-chief has 
been able to predetermine his dispositioiis as a whole, 
each of those who hav<i to carry them out will find 
himself at every moment confronted by unexpected 
situations which he will have to take in at a glance 
and make up his mind quickly and skilfully how to 
meet. 'J’he gunnei’ must quickly choose emplace- 
ments from which he can bring under fire the most 
important portions of the ground ; the infantry 
officer must find out the points which are easy of 
attack and of which the occupation will most facilitate 
his further progress. 

The supreme skill of a general consists in so dis- 
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posing his troops that he can make the most of 
favourable chances, above all in limiting the sphere 
of chance; in seeing the large outlines of a single 
manoeuvre amid the apparent disorder of a number 
of local actions taking phice along his front ; in 
assigning to every one liis task in such a way as to 
leave as little room as possible for surprises and 
for the jiecessitv to improvise. 

It is worth a great deal that an officer should be 
able to act for himself ; it is indispensable : the 
training of peace time c.annot possibly exaggerate 
its effort to develop this capacity. Yet the great 
general is he whose judgment is so true, whose insight 
so penetratiiig, aiid whose orders so lucid, that he 
rarely needs to put to the proof the power of his sub- 
ordinates to act on their own account. Not that he 
gives them ordeis of elaborate detail to be carried 
out to the letter, but he enlightens them so fully 
concerning the general significance of the operation 
and the part which they have to play, he puts his 
finger so exactly on the several turns which events 
may take, pointing out what eacli of them will mean, 
that, whatever happens, they will know exactly the 
purpose to be borne in mind and will be able to 
concentrate their attention on the execution of the 
measures which they know to correspond with his 
wishes. 

1 

V. ATTACKS IN FLANK AND UFA It 

From the beginning of the world until our own time 
victory has almost always been won by attacking the 
enemy in flank, by a turning or overlapping move- 
ment. It is so natural that no one stops to analyse 
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the reasons lor it, yet it is well worth while examining 
them. 

When two armies are engaged, deployed face to 
face, they are materially and spiritually prepared to 
fight along their front, and have all their bearings 
adjusted to the direction perpendicular to that front. 
Any attack delivered upon the Ihinks or the rear of 
an army already sjn-ead out for battle catches it un- 
prepared, obliges it to face in a direction in which 
nothing has been made ready, and, what is still more 
serious, seems to show that its commander has not 
foreseen everything and has let himself be gulled by 
the adversary, hhe whole ainiy is troubled by this 
feeling, which undermines the self-confidence that 
forms the bond of its unity. There comes a wavering 
in the lines, the first flutter of the imymlse towards a 
wild rush for safety. Here lies th(‘ spiritual (dement, 
so essential and so little understood, in whi(di was 
rooted the method of Napoleon. 

d'o come back to its material effects: an attack 
upoji the enemy’s flank, and still more upon both his 
flanks, puts upon him a grip which hampers his move- 
ments and his evolutions at the very moment when 
he ought to be making new dispositions. Cannae 
offers the finest instance of the advantage gained by 
that one of two adversaries who (mvclops the other 
even with inferior forces ; aji aiiuy that is surrounded 
and compressed cannot make use of all its resources. 

Lastly, among the movements which arc hampered 
by the assailant’s progress on the flanks and in the 
rear, there is one of special importance retreat. If 
at the moment when the defender is caught in flank 
he has no palpable means of regaining the upper 
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hand, he foresees that defeat is likely to become 
disaster. 'Phat was Napoleon’s case at Waterloo as 
soon as the Prussians had taken Flanchenoit, 

What makes an attack in flank or rear cause such 
terrible harm is that, as a rule, before it can be delayed 
by a stubborn resistance it has reached some poitit 
where its results are disastrous. An attack on any 
point of the front cannot reach its goal, supposing 
it ever does reach it, until after a long struggle, of 
which the duration cannot be foreseen. But an 
attack on the enemy’s flfink can in a comparatively 
short time, which can be estimated beforehand, be 
carried to a point where it puts the defender at a 
palpable disadvantage. 

The body employed in a turning inovement has to 
march for a certain distance, whicdi can be estimated 
beforehand, across unoccupied ground and then 
reaches a point approximately behind one wing of 
the enemy’s lines, before it has been stop])ed by a 
serious resistajice. The mere fact of its reacliing that 
point does not produce victory ; the defender may 
still get the upper hand, but he is now in a situation 
in which the handicap is against him. 'I’he assailant, 
in virtue of his enveloping position , has a deck! ed moral 
ascendancy and can move his troops with much greater 
ease. The defender begins to fljid himself cramped ; 
his troops are crowded together : for any counter- 
stroke he can collect the men.,on]y by drawing on his 
local reserves. 

There is indeed in actions of minoi' importance one 
decisive resource favourable to the defence. It con- 
sists in keeping bodies of troops at a good distance 
behind the threatened wing ready to fall on the 
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outer flank of the assailant. This is easy when the 
radius of the turning movement docs not exceed a 
mile or a mile and a half, but is almost impossible 
when it reaches a dozen miles or more. In a great 
battle of our time, when a turning movement must 
have a radius proportionate to the front, the marching 
wing may easily overlap the defender’s first line by 
twelve or eighteen miles. A body of troops posted 
for the purpose of falling upon the outer flank of 
this marching wing would have to lie twenty-five 
miles farther back than the first line — that is to say, 
two days’ march away from the, froiit. It is hard to 
imagine its being posted there in advance, befoie the 
commandcr-in-chicf can know what form will be 
given to the enemy’s attack. 

It is essential clearly to distinguish both in mere 
engagements and in great battles between an over- 
lapping and a turning movenumt. ’I'lie difl'ereJice 
between tliese two forms of attack, though it seems 
insignificant, is really of the ulniost importance 
in considering the procedure by which they arc 
carried out. 

An overlapping movement is easy of execution. It 
naturally occurs to the mind of a general, who, 
having framed no plan in advance, can in this way, 
without running any risk, turn his numerical supe- 
riority to account. He docs not extend his line any 
more than is absolutely necessary to overlap the 
enemy, and that ojily by degrees in pi’oportiou as 
the enemy extends his own front ; he does not divide 
his army, and his order of battle offers no gap into 
which his adversary can throw himself. 

A general requires more boldness and more fore- 
17 
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thought to arrange a turning movement, which means 
to Icee]) a body frankly separated from the main body 
in order to launch it upon the enemy’s rear by a 
inarch independent of that of the priiudpal force. In 
this case the connection between the two portions 
of the army can be looked for only in and through 
victory. 

If the question is considered theoridically it seems 
impossible to send .away a large body of troops 
towards one wing and to bring it upon the enemy’s 
flank or rear without his being warned in time, but 
history proves that it is (piite possible for the defender 
either to be unaware of the presence and of the 
approjich of tlie turning body or to be in no condition 
to put any force in its way. 

The most recent instances show that in the future 
as in the past turning movements will still very often 
be possible. .But not all generals arc capable of carry- 
ing them out. Tlie failures of Hoche at Kaisers- 
lautern in 17b.’} nmy serve as warnings agiiinst the 
repetition of his mistakes. If Hie success of these 
combined attacks requires favouralile circumstances 
and a general of great abilit}', yet, when they do 
succeed, they have very decided adviintages over 
mere overlapjiing attacks. 

Fi'om the moment they are set in motion they more 
directly menace the enemy’s communications, and the 
shock which they cause to Rie enemy’s organisation 
and to the spirit of his troops is much more serious. 
Sufficient evidence of this will be found in a close 
ex<amination of the results produced by Nogi’s attacks 
on the Russian right at Mukden, as he gradually 
moved his forces farther to the north and as his 
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movement little by little developed from overlapping 
into turning. 

The most essential element in the success of 

manoeuvres of great radius is sur])rise. 'I’licy must 
therefore be masked and nuist be accclcratetl as much 
as possible. Mounted trof)))s, cyclists, and motors 
must do their full share : at the beginning they must 
screen the movement ; afterwards they must be the 
first to tlirow tliemscdvcs on to tlie (niemy’s com- 
municatiojis. Ho jiiucli in tliese days depends upon 
the railway communicatiojis, ajid the consumptioii 
of ammunitimi will inevitably be on so vast a scale, 
that these attacks in rear, these raids on the com- 
munications during tlie battle, will count for infinitely 
more than they ever did in the past. 

VI. CIIOICK OK THE .MODE OK .VIT.U'K 

AVe have now reviewed the various forms which 
an attack may assume in a future l)attlc. 

When one of the adversaries maintains a passive 
attitude the attack delivered by his enemy will be 
more or less easy, more or less long, more or less 
costly, according to the procedure chosen, but the 
assailant will never run very sei ious risks. If. both 
are determined to act, that is no longer the case ; 
the problem to be solved will be to distribute 
the forces and to place them so that success can be 
obtained at the decisive point before the time required 
for the enemy’s manoeuvre to be comjdeted. You 
must calculate, for instance, whether your adversary’s 
manoeuvre will not last long enough to give you time to 
wear out and break through some portion of his front ; 
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but if you foresee that he will attempt an attack on 
your centre, you must consider whether there is not 
an overlapping maiioeuyre which may give you a 
decisive result before your front, suitably reinforced, 
has yielded to the enemy’s efforts. Thus a general 
before settling the plan of his battle must calculate 
the time required for the march of his troops and the 
time during which they can hold out at given points, 
calculations for which military science supplies no 
exact numerical data. The general’s estimate of the 
time during which his troops can hold a position will 
be dictated by his own judgment and by his tactical 
instinct, and he will reckon with the cpialitics of the 
troops of both sides as well as of the positions to be 
disputed. 

When it is a case of one or two army corps, or even 
of an army of four corj)s, the length of the fronts in 
contact and the scope of the maiioouvres that may 
be tried are iiot so gn^at as to give time to ])icrce the 
assailant’s front while he is carrying out a turning 
or overlapping movement. It will be ]ieccssary 
either to reply to his manoeuvre or to forestall it by 
another. On the other hand, iji the case of groups 
of armies, attacks in flank and in rear may well 
require time enough to admit of a (;entral attack 
succeeding before tliey have been cojn])leted. If it 
seems likely that tlie enemy’s attack and our owm 
will both require about thCBame length of time for 
their execution, we ought to bear in mind the examples 
of Marathon, of Cannae, and of Auerstedt, and the 
advantages which, other things being equal, always 
belong to the commander who holds the circumference 
and therefore has space in his favour, and finds it easy 
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to malvB his movoTiients converge, while liis adversary, 
who is surrounded, moves with didieulty, has his 
communications restricted, and may break down under 
the converging fire of his adversary. 

In the problems and calculations of which we have 
just been speaking the commander has at one and 
the same time to choose the form of his attack and 
to arrange the distribufion of his forces— the density 
to be given to them in each portion of his line of 
battle. The battles of 1870 with their useless crowd- 
ing of troops have completely falsified men’s ideas 
on this subject. The more recent wars supply the 
elements for a juster appreciation. 

The wars in South Africa, in Manchuria, and in the 
Balkans prove that an organised ])osition can be held 
by a very sparse line. Hence the ideas of to-day 
concerning the extension of fronts. Whenever it is 
a question of a battle iii which the solution can be 
swift, in other words can be obtained in less than a 
couple of days, this extension of the fronts will be 
justified. One army <*orps will be able to hold a 
front of six or eight miles, while another will be en- 
trusted with the att ack which is to bring victory. But 
as soon as we have to dcsal with great battles in which 
the decision is obtained by manoeuvres requiring 
scv(!ral days, the extension of fronts is an emj)ty 
word; there must be local reserves sulficient to 
relieve the combatants when they are exhausted. 
We arc thus brought back to the density of a genera- 
tion ago of five or six men })er yard. 

It hardly seems likely, therefore, that in the great 
battles of the future the density w'ill be less than it 
was in those of Napoleon. 
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Are there any other means than local resistance 
for causing the enemy to lose time on one portion 
of the front wliile we are preparing to put forth our 
greatest efforts elsewhere ? 

The weapons in use after tlie war of 1870, guns of 
80 or 90 miJIimetres aiui rifles of the models of 1874 
and 1886, would perhaps have allowed tlie breaking 
off of an action, provided that it l)ad been engaged 
with the preconceived idea of a retreat ajid planned 
and conducted accordingly. But, since the adoption 
of quick-firing guns, it Inxs become almost impossible 
to break off an action and therefore also to carry on 
ail action in retreat. A battery even Avhen concealed 
cannot bring up its limbers without losing the teams ; 
only a few of the guns could be saved, those which 
were near to covered ground across which they could 
get away. As for the iiifantiy, it would be hard for 
them to group themselves for a retrc'at. 

It seems, then, as was suggested in the discussion 
of advance giiards, thaf. to break off an action, and 
to dispute the ground or make the enemy lose time 
by alternately fighting and retiring, are modes of 
action which, broadly speaking, have; ceased to be 
practicable. 

But this is true only with reference to the princij)al 
phase of an engagement. If we take account of the 
preliminary phase, which is nowadays so long, an 
enemy may be forced to lofse a great deal of time 
without the engagement being cariicd to the point 
at which it cannot be brokeji off. When Ibis is the 
purpose the engagement must })e broken off while 
the eiiemy is still reconnoitring and before he has 
fully deployed even his advance guards. 
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Fdr.tlie same reason it is possible to spread out 
before tbe enemy a very thin curtain, against which 
he will rush, and which will cause liim to deploy with- 
out gaining much benefit, 

, We have examined all the elements of modern 
battle ; let us now try to put them together and to 
imagine what a groat battle would be like, such a 
battle as may be expected in a European war. 


VII. A IJArri,K OF TUB FIJTURU 

A battle in which armies of 100,000 or 200,000 men 
were opposed to one another, with all the room they 
required to deploy and to manoeuvre, would show some 
palpable dillercnces from the battles delivered in the 
nineteenth century. 

As we have seen, the ))rinci})al diflerencos would 
consist in the duration and ditlicult y of the process of 
getting into touch with one another, in the uncertainty 
of the information acquired before, the action was 
begun, and in the greater extension of the fronts. On 
these points the les.sons given by the battles in Thrace 
and in Manchuria were as clear as could be. Victory 
will be gained by methods analogous to those of the 
past; generals will ofteji be too timid or (ind them- 
selves in conditions too unfavourable to attempt 
turning movements on a grand scale, like those em- 
ployed by ISlapoleon at Castiglione, (w at .Tena, Eylau, 
Liitzen, and Bautzen. 

As all armies have to employ mwv means and new 
organs and to adapt them for their own use, a business 
which occupies the whole attention of their head- 
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quarters during peace, they have become a little 
more ponderous. They will therefore probably seek 
victory by overlapping attacks, which will usually 
develop of themselves without requiring great 
efforts of imagination from the commanders-in-chief, 
^rhe struggle between the two adversaries will .be 
one of economy and ruse. Ho who can be most 
sparing of troo])s on lus front, who little by little 
can induce the enemy to engage the whole of his 
forces and can keep his own reserves longest, will carry 
off the victory. Where there is a lack of large ideas 
the talent of the commanders will show itself above 
all in the use made of reserves. The extent of the 
fro]»ts will involve the maintenance of local reserves ; 

^ the generals will be tempted to let them melt away, 
into the first line in struggles leading to nothing, or 
still worse to keep them back in second line and 
make no use of them .at all. 

A very clever genei'al will be able to keep them at 
hand to make good any point of the front where there 
may be a loc.al collapse at the opening of the battle, 
or, later, at the moment of the decision to throw 
them in at the critical ])oint. If he calls to mind the 
instances furnished by the battles of Cannae .and of 
the Sha-Ho, he will penhaps l)c less dismayed by such 
tempor.ary success as the enemy may gain .against 
his centre, pi'ovided he is sure of the crushing nature 
of the blow which must result •from his own arrange- 
ments. 

Whether he chooses a turniTig movement or an 
overlapping attack, his success in a battle will not bo 
substantial unless all the troops engaged on his 
front grip the enemy from the start, never let go for 
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a moment, and pusL on in furions puisuit t\\e instant 
tlie flank attack lias produced its demoralising effect. 
The sooner his troops can push tlirough the enemy’s 
lines the better he will forestall liis adversary’s dis- 
positions for ail orderly retreat and the greater will 
b<i his chances of obtaining grand results, of routing 
the enemy. The army must therefore be perpetually 
ready for a fresh spurt and innst never slacken its 
pressure on the enemy, so that it may take advantage 
of the first symptoms of his being shaken. 

It looks as though the elements of modern fighting 
were favourable to the renaissance of another form 
of attack, which Frederick the Croat preferred ; it 
consists in throwing a veil before the enemy’s lines 
and “ bonneting ” one of liis wings with almost the 
whole of the available forces. 

As we have seen, it is perhaps easier to-day to decoy 
the enemy with an insubstantial curtain than so to 
regulate a frontal action as to economise the forces 
for the decisive struggle without risking a dangerous 
check at the centre. 'I'lie railways admit of detraining 
the first elements of an army towards the left and of 
carrying the main liody towards the right, there to 
envelop and overwhelm a wing of the enemy. 

To sum up : so long as it is a (piestion of battles 
between armies of whi(di the force is limited and which 
can move freely in the theatre of operations, the 
extension of the fronts and the detail of the fighting 
appear to be the only features peculiar to battles of 
the future. I’he general form remains pretty much 
what it was in the times of Moltkc, of Napoleon, and 
of Frederick. 
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Vlir. A FRANCO-nERMAN BATTLE 

I’lie battle of the future assumes features and a 
character of its own wJien we fix our attention on the 
region of the Rhijic. I’here some tliree million men 
would be engaged, in a space scarcely wide enough 
to allow of their dep]o 5 unent, in a region of undulating 
country furrowed by great rivers and bristling with 
fortresses. Beyond all doubt the great principles 
whi(;h govern the art of war are always true, but in a 
particular case of this definite character some of them 
assume more importance while others become in- 
significant, aiul all of them acquire a very special 
character from the conditions iii Avhich they arc 
applied. 

If it be admitted that both belligerents are bound 
to respect the neutrality of Switzerland and of 
Belgium, the zom* in Avhich they will come into col- 
lision has a width of 150 miles between Longwy and 
Fcnette. To sinq)lify our calculations, let us suppose 
that each side puts into line J,250,()()0 men; the 
average density will be l)etween four and five men 
per yard. In tliis zone on the German side are the 
fortified regions of Metz- Thioiiville and of Strasbourg 
- Molsheim, and higher up st ream than Strasbourg the 
Rhine with the bridge-head of Brisach ; in front of 
the Rhine the Vosges; betw^cMi Molshci7n and Metz 
the mass of .Mount Donon, t he forests and meres of 
the ll])per Sarre, tin' forest of Bride and of Koeking, 
and the imposing Cote de Delme. 

On the French side the fortress of Belfort, then the 
whole breadth of the Vosges, the line of t]ic Moselle, 
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the entrenched camp of ^Ipinal, the great fortress of 
Toul with the forest of II aye ; farther north, the line 
of the Meuse with tlie almost inaccessible cliffs of the 
C6tes-de-Meusc in front of it ; and lastly Verdun and 
the Lower Meuse on its way to the Ardennes. 

In second line, in the German zone, the Blaek 
Forest, the wooded mountains of the Palatinate and 
of Rhenish Prussia — the 1 1 ardt and the H unsruek ; in 
the French zone the Monts Faueilles to the south of 
Toul ; farther north the Argonne, 

In a country thus crowded with obstacles the 
average density of between four and five men a yaid, 
which we have already calculated, corresponds to a 
density of at least nine men a yard in those parts 
where it is possibh; for troops to deploy and to fight. 
Such a density has seldom Ikhmi reached ii\ modern 
times and has never yielded any advantage. 

We see, then, that the armies of which France 
and Gernuuiy dispose would reach fiom Switzerlajul 
to Belgium with a density too great except for the 
most hotly contested points of a bloody battle. In 
the whole region of Alsace and Lorraine the troops 
would be crowded together as they Avere in 1870 in 
front of Saint-Privat. 

Befoie the. battle the grou])s would be placed one 
behind another like tl»e steps of a ladder so as to 
cover a greater or less depth in the zone of operations. 
We must not imagim^ these crowded masses arranged 
at the outset in a linear form. 

As a fact many of our contemporaries do so picture 
the war and the battle of the future. We bear 
heavily the burden of the new elements ; the railways, 
inobilisation, the services in rear of the army are the 
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subject of such minute studies that there is a temp- 
tation to be absorbed by them. There are so many 
difficulties in the transport and the march of the 
armed masses, and in the supply of all kinds of neces- 
saries, that it is hard to look beyond these matters. 
It is thought so difficult to make the whole organism 
work smoothly in the simplest case, that of a march 
straight forward in fighting formation, that it is not 
believed possible to carry out manceuvres and opera- 
tions involving combinations such as those of the 
last century. Many soldiers seem to despair of 
rendering the new organs flexible enough to adapt 
themselves to any and every scheme of strategy. It 
is necessary to dis})el those apprehensions and to 
prepare the niiiids of all concerned for the execution 
of any plans that our leaders may devise. 

Before Napoleon, the movements of the armies 
were cpiite distinct from the battles. Since the Napo- 
leonic wars, the large operations have been prok^nged 
into the battle whi(;h Avas their natural goal and 
consummation ; in a futui’o Franco-tlerman Avar the 
battle Avordd almost be fused with the operations, and 
it seems at first sight hardly possible to consider them 
separately. But this appearance of simplicity is 
superficial and dangerous ; it Avould mislead us into 
supposing that Avar Avould in future consist merely 
in moving the troops by the greatest possible number 
of parallel railway lines and of sending them forAvard 
into the battle as soon as they Avere detrained. 

But Ave must not so lightly set aside the operatioiAS 
which precede a battle and the principles Avhich ought 
to preside over them. ^J’he fact that the troops are 
transported by raihvay is no reason Avhy their assembly 
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and their conccuti'atiou should escape from ail the 
laws, which, as tlic experience of p^lst wars has 
showji, cannot he infringed with impunity. 

We must therefore expec't to see the armies of the 
future at tlie moment of tlujir detrainment not de- 
ployed in a line of ajiny corps from Jhile to Longw^ 
or to the Jk'Igian Meuse, hut distributed in groups of 
uuecjual strcTigth and extent in order to nranceuvre 
before the fight. 

In former wars a detached corps could not he re- 
called in time to co-operate in the battle unless it 
was at the start hiSs than a march away from the 
decisive poijit ; in future this will no longer ho ;,he 
case. All the elements of war have increased in 
, magnitude, and by a kind of natural law have remained 
in much the same relation to one another. While 
the front of armies in battle has increased, everything 
else has increased : the distance u]) to which a.n army 
must protect itself before being linally committed to 
battle, the dcjpth re(piircd by the several grou})s 
to guartl against all eventnalities, and also the resist- 
ing 2 wwer of defensive 2 )()sitions and the duration 
of battles. Accordingly a general who is preparing 
his 2 )rinci 2 )al action in Jjorraine may at liist keep 
some of his forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Ardennes or of the J ura and yet be able to recall them 
in time for the decisive battle, because the distance 
from Luxembourg to Chateau-Salius or from Civet 
to Nancy can be covered in the time which a struggle 
for the strong 2 )ositions of French or German Lorraine 
will last. The great lateral movements will of course 
for the most i)art be made by railway ; they will not 
take less than four or five days ; but the battles 
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between tlie Sarre and the Mo.solJe will last miieli 
longer. 

Idle immensity of the masses engaged will cause 
the battle to extend a<“.ross the whoh' widtii of the 
theatre of O]iera.tions ; the natural duration of 
tusdern battles, further increased l)y tin? power of 
resistance of the fortresses and llieir connecting lines, 
will cause the. struggle between the two armies to last 
a consideralile time, ^riiere may be a single battle 
])cgun on the same day at all jioints of a, line from 
Biilo to the forest of Artlennes, but it will much 
more pro])ably l)e a series of eond)ats following one 
another in time ands]»aceand linked up bymanceuvres 
of parts of (he armies. 

While a general will obstinately pinsuc victoiy in 
the region where he has niadc u)) his mind to obtain 
it, ho Avill not be able to a.void conflict in other 
parts of the theatre of o|)(‘ra(ions. lb' will perhaps 
be able, if he has a great numerical superiority, 
to tak(5 the ofVensiv('. at all points, lie may be able 
to attack at the same time on the Seille and on the 
Ourthe, on the U))per V'^osges and on the tSemoy ; 
but he will be playing for very high stakes. As we 
have already noted, the theatre of operations is 
covered with fortresses and natural obstacles, against 
which the offensive must break itself or wear itself 
out. It cannot reach its goal by means of a central 
attack except after several tlays of desperate efforts 
during whicli fresh troops must be always at hand 
to carry on the struggle; a large turning movement 
cannot be carried out without ])rolongcd marches ; 
from Mauberge to Malmedy, as the crow flies, is 
ninety-five miles, say a dozcii marches. 
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Thus ill whatever maimer the decisive solution is 
sought, it is impossible to count on obtaining it in 
a single day, and there must be the certainty that 
the forces employed apart from the principal attack 
will not lie used up before it has succeeded. It will 
be very difficult to avoid their being used up if i^ie 
offensive is taken at all points. 

We are thus led to think that the battle of the future 
in the region of Lorraine or of the Ardennes will be 
made up of several battles separated by the great 
fortresses or the natural obstacles. At one point one 
of the armies will pile up attacks on attacks, multi- 
plying its guns of all calibres, lavisliing its projectiles, 
ruining the physical aiid moral forces of the enemy. 
At another point batteries firing at long range will 
keep the enemy at a distance and troops of slight 
density will resist his attacks. Possibly in the 
region of the Ardennes armies will be closely engaged, 
each trying to pierce or to overlap the other. Alto- 
gether there W'ill be three or four distinct battles at 
the same time, and that one of the two sides which 
wins one of these battles soon enough to go on and 
take part in the others before they are decided will 
come out victorious in the great struggle between 
the two nations. 

Perhaps, if its commaiulcr is jeniarkably skilful, 
he will have managed to avoid partial defeats, either 
because he will have delayed -isonie of the enemy’s 
armies in districts where movement is diflierdt by weak 
detachments lightly equipped and apt for quick 
retreats ; or because he will have organised positions 
solidly fortified against which the enemy’s forces 
will dash themselves for weeks. He will at the same 
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time have brought together against one of the enemy’s 
armies, either to overlap it or to wear it out and break 
through it, forces incomparably superior to those 
with which they can be confronted. 

If both sides assemble and concentrate their armies 
ij^ such a way that the meeting takes place on the 
frontier the great fortresses will be included in the 
field of battle, it would be a mistake to begin the 
attack upon a fortress before having surrounded it 
and even before having gained in the open field a 
victory securing the possibility of undertaking sieges. 
A general must ignore all the principles of war if he 
attacked Metz at the same time as Chateau-Salins, 
or Toul at the same time as the line of the Meurthc. 
Butthat part of the fortresses which can be approached 
must be closely blockaded and the lines in front of 
them fortified as a protection against the sallies of 
the armies which tlic enemy can at any time send out 
from them. 

If cither side gain such a start as to penetrate 
into the enemy’s territory beyond the fortresses in 
first line liefore meeting his adversary, the liattles 
may assume a character more complex, more ilecisive. 
’fhe defender may have arranged counter-strokes and 
flank attacks which will catch the armies in the act 
of coming out from the passages between the fortified 
zones. Against French armies making their way 
into Lorraine, attacks could spring simultaneously 
from Rhenish Prussia, from the Palatinate, and from 
the Upper Vosges ; against German armies coming 
out from between Epinal and Toul the counter- 
stroke may come from the Monts Faucilles or from 
Champagne, An army that had crossed the Belgian 
18 
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Ardennes would risk still greater dangers when it was 
nearing its goal. 

The inference from all this is that an army directed 
without art and without prudence, concentrated at 
the very first near to the frontier, would run a three- 
fold risk : that of coming into line without havipg 
received its hill complement of reserves ; that of not 
being strong enough to carry off the victory at the 
point where it is sought and being uselessly numerous 
at the points where the enemy ought to be delayed 
with little outlay of forijo ; and lastly, that of beginning 
by a half success, perhaps encouraged by the enemy 
and soon turned into a complete disaster. These 
disagreeable possibilities cannot be got rid of unless 
the enemy makes the same mistake, and unless, when 
the two armies meet, they are both in the same 
homogeneous linear formation devoid of any idea and 
of any possibility of manoeuvring. In this particular 
case one of the two adversaries will gain the advantage 
in one part or another of the theatre of operations. 
The progress of the dill'erent armies will bring one or 
another of them past the neighbouring fortresses. 
There will be vast rents in their order ; the struggle 
and the masses will be subdivided ; the single battle 
will be decomposed, as in the cases already described, 
into partial battles, but the generals, as they will 
not have distributed their troops in depth, will not 
be able to make use of their Reserves. 

The danger to which an army is exposed when its 
detrainment and concentration are carried out too 
near to the frontier is further increased if an unskilful 
use is made of what are called the “ covering troops.” 
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These bodies, of which tJie organisation dates from 
the introduction of rapid mobilisation and of concen- 
tration by railway, have ))o other purpose than to 
protect the mobilisation in the frontier region against 
raids and to form a curtain in front of the zone of 
cs^icentration. They can never be strong enough to 
offer serious resistance to armies as distinct from small 
parties of the enemy. They must iiot be asked to 
dispute the ground with the mass of the enemy’s 
forces Jior even witli his advance guards, jior to 
secure time for the mass of our armies to unite, if 
these have been detrained too near to the frontiers 
to be out of reach of the enemy. 

To count on the covering troops to grap])]e with the 
enemy’s armies ev(‘ii if they give ground in doing so, 
is to eondenm th(‘-m to get l)eatcn in isolation without 
even having tlie certainty tliat they will secure the 
asked-for residt ; it is to prepare to sustain the 
decisive struggle with four .army c^orps the. less, and 
those th(! best army cor2)s, and with confidence shaken 
by a first defeat. 

We must therefore conclude and it is esscmtial to 
make this understood by the whole publi(s by all 
citizens - that they must not imagine a Franco-Uernian 
conflict as a battle engaged from the first hours of 
mobilisation between the “ covering troojis ” of the 
two countries, carried on a few days afterwards by 
the active anny corps detrained on a line from Bale 
to Longwy and leaving behind so-called “ second- 
line ” troops to fulfil missions not precisely defined. 
This false conception, unfortunately too widespread, 
would cause the ciy of treason to be raised at the 
sight of the first dispositions taken by a good general. 
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Every one must expect to see the armies united 
into large and deep groups far from the frontier, 
kept out of reach of the enemy simply by distance, 
and finding in this distance one of the elements in- 
dispensable for manoeuvring. Men must everywhere 
be persuaded tliat to act thus is to act with prudence 
and at the same time to act on the offensive, and that 
this is the only means of avoiding reverses at the start 
and those premature (jollisions which tie the hands 
of the commander-in-chief and liamper his initiative. 

Let no one therefore expect to sec the armies 
pushed on at once to Saint-Die, to Nancy, and to 
Montmedy, there to fight, as advance-guard armies, 
battles like those of Foi-bach and of Rcichshoffcn. 
Let no one expect to see “ covering troops ” struggling 
desperately to dispute with the enemy every inch of 
the frontier region. Wc must be convinced that a 
true general will know liow to sacrifice local defences 
in order to concentrate all his effi^rts upon the 
decisive action ; that he will unite his forces far 
from the ejiemy and then advance to the attack 
with a well-settled jilau. 'I'he decisive struggle will 
then be split up into partial battles, foreseen and 
willed by the chief, unfolding themselves according 
to his plans, as his armies take the offensive at one 
point, resist at another and slip aside at a third, or 
threaten one district in order then to be carried 
back by railway to the decisive point in anothei’. 

IX. THE CAUSES OK VICTORY 

Such are, to our thinking, the features and character 
of future battles. As for the causes of victory, they 
will be the same as in the past. They are, in ascend- 
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irig -order of importance, the materiel, the troops, the 
commander-in-chief. 

In all ages superiority in armament and equipment 
has largely contributed to victory. Its importance is 
increasing in proportion as the rapid progress of 
^tillery makes appreciable the differences between 
the artilleries of the European Powers. 

A rifle or a field gun superior to those of the adver- 
sary gives great chances of success ; above all, in a 
conflict in which the inevitable use of defensive 
positions will allow of economising the forces 
destined for the theatres of secondary operations, 
the organisation of the artillery of position ought 
to produce real advantages. 

The organisation of aerial fleets and of batteries 
capable of fighting them also assumes capital import- 
ance. 

1’he preparatioTi of railways, both tlunr materiel and 
their fersonnel, for complicated o])erations of trans- 
port has to be brought to perfc(dion in accordance 
with a new order of ideas. 

As regards the troops it is evident that, other 
things being equal, superiority of numbers will give 
the victory. Moreover history teaches us that 
superiority of numbers, when it is great enough, 
juevails over the quality of the adverse troops 
and the merits of their coniTuander. 'J'he impro- 
vised troops of the national (Usfence iji 1870 beat 
the veterans of Von der Tann at Coulmiers, thanks 
to a superiority of three to one. 'J’he volunteers of 
1792 began to get the upper hand of the Austrians 
and Prussians at the end of 1793 and in 1794 by 
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means of a very great numerical superiority, and 
by reason of the great superiority of the allies even 
Napoleon could not win at Leipzig. 

It will be the same in future. No doubt the im- 
provement of weapons allows the combat to be pro- 
longed and favoirrable positions to be defended wij^i 
smaller forces than in tlie past, yet numbers none 
the less retain their rights to ultimate success. Now 
as always the talent of a general consists in ob- 
taining the superiority of numbers at the decisive 
point, but there will ever be a disproportion of 
forces beyond which it will be impossible, as it was 
at Jjcipzig, to have the superiority at the decisive 
point against an adversary whoso total force is 
superior. 

Military instruction, when it is not inspired by a 
sufficient knowledge of the principles which guided the 
great captains, fails to give its due ])lace to the con- 
sideration of numbers. But the groat captains are 
far from disdaining nunuuical superiority; and oven 
when they can do without it in j)ractioo, it stands 
in the front rank of their preoccupations. Evory- 
thijig else, indeed, is i?npalpable and ever-changing ; 
if it is true that victory is often due to some spiritual 
or intellectual clement, it is certain also that to base 
a plan upon moral or intellectual forces is to build 
upon the sand ; they are unstable, they produce 
unforeseen successes, b.ut they cannot be counted 
upon. Napoleon, with his profound knowledge of the 
human heart, directed his attacks in such a manner as 
to produce the greatest possible moral effect, but 
he always planned his operations with a view to ensure 
the superiority of numbers at the decisive point. 
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Mdltke never undertook anything without having 
superior numbers, and in several of the memoirs that 
he drew up for his sovereign he dismissed the hypo- 
thesis of a war declared without this superiority. 

The great battles which we have studied may cause 
ug^to lose sight of the importaiice of numbers. Their 
celebrity is due as often as not to the achievements 
they represent, to victory won in sj)ite of inferior 
numbers by the bravery of the troops and the talent 
of the gemual. Idiis was the case at Marathon, at 
Arbela, at Pliarsalia, at Rocroi, at Auerstedt. Hence 
we miglit be induced to despise numbers and, because 
so many illustiious generals with first-rate troops 
have crushed a suf)erior enemy, to neglect the organic 
laws which tend to provide numerous troops. 
There has been no lack of this inclination since Von 
der (loltz gave currency to his well-known formula 
of the “ new Alexander ” who “ at the head of a small 
force well armed and well trained ” will crush the 
im])otent masses. Without Itaving first got hold of 
the new Alexander or of the small well-trained force, 
men have pooh-poohed the armed masses, which, all 
said and done, are still the surest resource on which 
to rely. What is certain is that a slackening of the 
military efl’ort made by a nation goes hand in hand 
with a slackening of military instruction, superior 
as well as primary. 

But to come back to the spiritual qualities which 
/^carried oft the victory in most of the battles which we 
have described. On this point we thijik it necessary 
to speak with precision, not to be content with repeat- 
ing plrcases, invoking moral forces ajid declaring that 
they alone are of any importance. On this subject 
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we mea)i to reach practical conclusions and to come 
down from the region of ideals to that of reality. 

What exactly is the moral force that is so decisive 
in battle ? It is the more important to give an exact 
answer to this question because on this subject our 
country suffers from a fatal prejudice. This mqjjil 
force, which we find at Marathon, at Cannae, even at 
Valmy — is it enthusiasm, is it the glow of patriotism, 
of religion, or of politics 1 No ; at least, not so far as 
can be seen. What wc always find on the side of the 
victor is discipline, military education and instruc- 
tion. There is no fighting spirit distinct from the 
military spirit. An army not disciplined and trained 
is no army, and history shows that those peoples that 
have been animated by a sterling patriotism have 
translated it not by a kind of special excitement in 
battle, but by the renunciation of paltry selfish vani- 
ties and by the acceptance of the soldier’s labours and 
the soldier’s discipline. 

At Marathon the Persians were conquered by the 
Greeks, who were better trained and apter in evolu- 
tions ; they Avere still more inferior in this respect 
to the Macedonians of Alexander who gained the day 
at Arbela. 

The veterans of Hannibal at ('annae had the better 
of the young legionaries ; they were coiKpiered at 
Zama by the marvellous discipline of the legionaries 
of Scipio. ^ 

At Pharsalia the steadiness of Caesar’s veterans gave 
him the advantage over Pompey’s cohorts, ill trained 
in their Oriental campaigns. 

We have seen how at Bouvines the military qujilities 
of the combatants determined their comparative 
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values in the battle : town militia beaten by mercen- 
aries from Brabant, and these in their turn by men-at- 
arms trained to war from childhood. 

In the battles of our day is not the situation quite 
different ? Hoes the skirmisher, who must rely above 
on his primitive instincts, need as much training 
and discipline as were recpiired for the evolutions in 
close order of the battalions of a hundretl years ago ? 
Yes, assuredly, he needs tlunn i7)finitely more. To 
instruct a man in the regular movements of a body in 
close order is nothing in comparison to putting into 
him the habits and ideas which make him capable of 
acting on his own account as a skirmisher in battle. 
The traditional story of the volunteers of 1792 un- 
fortunately suggests among other things that those 
volunteers fought in dispersed order because tlrey 
were incapable of manoeuvring in line. The truth is 
that forty-eight hours were nccdetl to teach them to 
manoeuvre in close order ami that more than a year 
was recpiiied to make skii’misluu’s of them. 'ITie 
difference is still more marked to-day, bectiusc the 
skirmisher is more left to himself in a. modern battle 
and because the spiritual bond between a soldier 
and his neighbours and leaders must be stronger in 
pjo])ortion to the space which parts them in action. 

The thinner the fighting formations, the greater the 
need for their adapting themselves to the ground and 
making an intelligent use of it ; the more the skirmisher 
escapes from the immediate control of his leaders the 
greater will be his need for confidence in himself and 
in the others, for cohesion and discipline. His con- 
fidence in himself comes from his military instruction ; 
his confidence in his comrades and in his leaders, and, 
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with it, cohesion and discipline, come from their life 
in common, from their comradeship, and from the 
habits developed in their military exercises. The 
military spirit must be developed in order to obtain 
the fighting spirit. 

A heart fired by great ideals may enable a manv^o 
master fatigue and liarclship, to Jiold out on long 
marches in spite of heat and cold, and to endure hunger 
and thirst ; it may not always suffice to dominate the 
fear of death. A man’s highest ideals ttiay fail him 
under lire ; in that moment he needs all the ties and 
all the associations formed by a soldier’s life. These 
are what give armies their cohesion. If men are to 
overcome the strongest impulse of nature, that of 
self-preservation, their association witli one another 
must have developed in tliem a second nature. This 
is the true j)urposc of military cdiuaition, which would 
be a luuidred times more im])orta.nt than military 
instruction, were it not for the large part played by 
the instruction in tlie education. 

This is where ])atriotis)n turns I he scale ; nothing 
but patriotism can give men the will to submit to the 
training which prodiices this education. What must 
have been the jjassionate ])atriotism of Koine’s young 
men to turn them into the instrument, so terribly 
docile, with which 8cipio coiKjuercd at Zama ! 

The last clement of victory, j)erhaps tlic most potent, 
is the genius of the commander-in-chief. 'I’here is no 
means of bringing about the rise of a genius when the 
occasion calls, but, if he is there, he should have the 
opportunity of making his way. Moreover there 
ought to be the mearrs of developing in all officers the 
qualities required for command ; there must be a 
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school of generalship. The most sacred duty of com- 
manders of every ranh, and especially of those in 
supreme command, is to regulate accordingly the 
promotion and instruction of officers. Every act 
of favouritism, however trivial and insignificant it 
m iy seem, is treason. 

It is impossible to avoid errors of this kind, as it is 
impossible to induce all citizens to sacrifice their 
personal vanities and to server as st)ldiers, except when 
patriotism dominates all other passions. 'Phis is the 
reason — and we cannot repeat it too often — why 
patriotism is the moving s])irit of great a(;hievcments 
and the first cause of vi(;tory. 

Jjast but not least, patriotism must be l)eyond the 
reach of despair. The lesson of all the examples that 
we have ])asscd in review is that a single battle, how- 
ever decisive, has never brought about the downfall 
of a nation determined to coiupier. Yet the nation 
must have, must have given itself, commamhu’s able 
to coiupier. Let us then, durijig peace, form a galaxy 
of masters of war, let us put the best of them in the 
highest commands, and then, in victory or defeat, let 
us set our faces towards victoiy still. 



NOTE ON THE FRENCH GUARD AT WATERLOO 

In the chapter on Waterloo I have ventured to modify two 
sentences in whhrh Colonel Colin dcsciihes the use made by 
Napoleon of tlie French Guard, both a<»ainst the Prussians ^,id 
ajjjjunst the En<j;lish, as I suspecit that there is either a slip of 
the pen or a misprint in the French text. The infantry of the 
Guard consisted of four rej^iments of Grenadiers and four of 
(liasseurs, all of them of two battalions and all of them olUcially 
described as Old Guard.” There were alsf) two regiments of 
Tirailleurs and two of Volti^eurs, also all of tliem of two battalions. 
These were the Youn<i; Guard.” We have to account, there- 
fore, for twenty-four battalions, and tJie coni])lete account is as 
follows : 

Ei^lit battalions of the Younjjj Guard were sent to Planccnoit 
to assist Lobau. 'riiis disposes of the Younp; Guard. 

Two battalions of the Old Guard (Grenadiers II. 1 and Chas- 
seurs TI. 1) cha,rjj;ed and retook Planccnoit (Houssaye, page 383). 

This left Napoleon with fourteen battalions of the Old Guard. 
Of those, one ((hasseiirs T. 1) was at Cailloux as the Emperor's 
personal giia-rd. Two (Grenadiers I.) were in reserve on the 
road behind La Helle Alliance. 

Of the (?l(;ven remaining battalions of the Old Guard, two 
(Grenadiers IV. 2 and (-hasseurs IV. 2) were united into one 
battalion for the attack on the English, and ap])arently Grena- 
diers HI. 2, with which Na])oleon himself wa,s present, was 
similarly aiualgamatcd with Chasseurs T. 2. TJius eleven 
battalions formed nine for the purj)()se of the great attack on 
the English. These nine battalions were as follows : 

Grenadiers IT. 2, III. 1, III. 2 amalgamated with (liasseurs I. 
2, IV. 1, IV. 2 amalgamated with Chasseurs IV. 2. 

(diasseurs If. 2, III. ^ and 2, IV. !.• 

On all the points of this account James and Houssaye arc 
agreed. 

8. W. 
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